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To the Editors oft the Theological Repolnory 


GENTLEMEN, 


If the incloſed eſſay foie your 1 it is 
much at your ſervice. It is hoped, that 
thoſe of your readers who are of a philoſophi- 
cal turn of mind will not think it too ab- 

 firuſe, or that there is too much refinement 
in it: If it ſtand clear of theſe objections, 
it will be found to contain a preſumptive 
argument in favour of the ſcheme of revela- 
tion, which I have not ſeen illuſtrated by 

any writer, whoſe works have fallen into my 
hands. It is acknowledged not to be ſuffi- 
cient to produce conviction in the minds of 
unbelievers; but it is hoped, that it may 
give ſome additional ſatisfaction to thoſe who 
are already the lovers and friends of revealed 
TOON. I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours, &c. 72885 
CLEMENS. 
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4 The Analogy of the _ 


An Eſſay on the Analog y there is between the Methods = 


by which the Perſe#tion and Happineſs of Men are 
promoted, according lo the Diſpenſations of natu- 
ral and revealed Reli gion. 


| inn perfection of intelligent beings 3 
in comprebenſion of mind, or that prin- 
ciple whereby ideas of the paſt and the future 
mix with thoſe of the preſent, and excite one 
common ſenſation; in which the good and evil 
ſo perfectly coaleſce, and are fo intimately united, 


that the medium only is perceived. Conſequent- 
ly, if happineſs be apprehended to prevail, in 

that portion of time of which we have this 
perfect comprehenſion, and every part of which 


may be ſaid to be preſent to us, we are con- 
ſcious of pleaſure only in the contemplation of 


it, the pain being loſt, and abſorbed, together 


with ſo much pleaſure as was equivalent to it. 


By this means happineſs comes to be of a more 


ſtable nature ; and it is leſs in the power of 


| ſingle accidents to produce a ſenſe of miſery, 


If we have any reaſon to think that our ex- 
iſtence will, upon the whole, be comfortable 


and happy ; ſince (man being immortal) our 
happineſs . muſt be infinite upon the whole, 


though it be limited and finite at any. particular 
time, the thought is ſo great and ſo glorious, 
that the full apprehenſion of it muſt contribute 


ſtill more to overpower. the ſenſe of any pre- 
| ſent evils, and give ſuch an intenſeneſs to all 


pleaſurable feelings, as cannot fail to make our 
preſent ſtate unſpeakably more eligible than it 


could otherwiſe have been. 


Such 
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Such is the conſtitution of human nature, and 
ſuch are the influences to which we are expoſed - 
in this world, that this comprehenſion | of mind 
muſt neceſſarily be enlarged with the experience 
of every day. Infants: are: ſenſible of nothing 
but what paſſes in the preſent moment. The 
inſtant that the impreſſion of actual pain is re- 
moved, they are perfectly eaſy in mind, not 
being diſturbed either with the remembrance of 
the paſt, or the apprehenſion of the future. 
By degrees, ideas, which have frequently been 
preſent to the perceptive power at the ſame time, 
begin to be aſſociated ; ſo that one of them 
cannot occur without introducing the-other, and 
ſo making the perception complex. By this 


means expectation begins to awake in the in- 


fant mind; but ſtill, from the moment that, 
by the intervention of an aſſociated circum- 
ſtance, the idea of any pleaſure is conceived, 
the child is impatient till it be enjoyed. In- 
deed it is generally ſeveral months before chil- 
dren ſnow the leaſt ſign of patience in waiting 
for any thing. The moſt evident ſigns of pre- 
paring to give them ſood ſerve only to quicken 
their appetite, and their impatience to get it 
ſatisfied; nor are they eaſy, till the meat be 
actually in their mouths, 
In this ſtate, therefore, or at our entrance 
upon life, we are influenced almoſt wholly by 
ſenſation, or the actual impreſſion of external 
objects upon our ſenſes. But when traces of 
theſe impreſſions, i. e. ideas are left in the ſen- 
ſorium, which may be excited by other ideas 
aſſociated with them, ſo that notices of things 
may be had without the preſence of real objects, 
* 
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we are capable of being influenced by them, as 
well as by the objects themſelves. And ſince 
the ſtock of our ideas increaſes without limits, 
and is accumulating through the whole courſe 
of our lives, we muſt be continually more and 
more actuated by them; and there will be leſs 
occaſion for the preſence of external objects, 
either to rouſe us to action, or to give us the 
ſenſe of pleaſure or pain; that is, we grow more 
intellectual, and leſs ſenſual every day. 

When our ſtock of ideas is become conſi- 
derable, and, conſequently, their mutual aſſoci- 
ations are pretty extenſive and intimate; if the 
circumſtances that have always been found to 
precede any gratification be perceived, the grati- 

fication itſelf is immediately anticipated; we look 
upon it as certain, and have a real enjoyment 
of it, though it be not preſent. In this caſe, 
when the gratification actually comes, it makes 
but little alteration in what we feel, and is but 
a ſmall addition to our previous happineſs; 
which now depends chiefly upon ideas, which 
are continually increaſing, and to which ex- 
ternal ſenſations bear, every day, a leſs and leſs 
Proportion. | „„ e 
The probable expectation of happineſs hath 
a ſimilar effect; and hence the great power of 
mere hope to leſſen the evils of life, and make 
us bear up under great difficulties and trials. 
If any pleafure hath been abſolutely depended 
upon, for a long ſpace of time, the happineſs. 
we have experienced in the frequent contempla- 
tion of it, may far exceed that of the. enjoy- 
ment, which is ſingle and momentary, and, 
moreover, accompanied with the diſagreeable 
+ of | idea 
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idea of its being ſo. For the ſame reaſon, the 
fear of evil may, in time, be far more diſtreſſing 
and grievous than the evil itſelf. The man who 
loſes a limb by a ſudden accident is to be en- 
vied, in compariſon of him who hath. been ſen- 
tenced to that loſs, as a puniſhment, ſome 
months before the operation. In like manner, 
if two perſons be confined in priſon, and one of 
them be releaſed without any previous expecta- 
tion of ſo agreeable an event, while the other 
knew that he was to be confined only for the 
ſame limited time; the former vill feel mort 
tumultuous joy upon the occaſion, but the latter 
vwill have had the idea of it preſent to his mind, 
during the whole time of his confinement, 
ſweetening all the bitterneſs of it, and will never 
have known the diſtreſs of uncertainty, or the 
3 agony of deſpair. = 
When ideas only are concerned. t not 
both ideas and ſenſations, the influence of hope 
and fear is much more diſtinctly perceived, 
and the nature of this comprehenſion of mind 
will be better underſtood by it. Inſtead, then, 
of putting a caſe in which we ourſelves are con- 
cerned, let us put the caſe of a wife, a child, 
or any other near relation, or friend, with whom 
ve can truly ſympathize, taking part in all 
their joys and forrows. If we ſee them in pri- 
ſon, and, after apprehending that their confine- 
ment would be for life, have private informa- 
tion that they will be releaſed, and placed in 
very agteeable circumſtances in a few days, 
weeks, or months; we can ſee them in the 
mean time, even though we are not allowed to 
communicate our intelligence to them, with joy 
almoſt 


8 The Analogy of the 
almoſt unmixed; becauſe the future is realiſed, 
and the agreeableneſs of it heightened in our 

ideas by its contraſt with the preſent; which, 
being temporary, is overlooked by us, as no- 

thing, and has not power to _— our ſatis- 
faction. 
If my child be peeviſh ad abi, inal 11 
be ſenſible that pain and mortification will do 
him good, I can, without the help of much 
anger, have a kind of ſatisfaction in inflicting 
it, and have little or no ſympathy with what he 
ſuffers; though, for a time, he be in an agony 
of diſtreſs, and think very unk indly of me. 

On the other hand, if I foreſaw that he would 
loſe a limb in a few days, weeks, or months, 

I ſhould look upon him in the mean time with a 
moſt painful compaſſion, notwithſtanding he 
himſelf ſhould be ever ſo happy, and enjoy him- 
ſelf ever ſo much; nay, the want of apprehenſion 
and feeling in him, would ſharpen their Paine 
effects 1 in me. | 

Ĩ! be effect is nearly the ſame if, with reſpect 
to ourſelves, impreſſions from the external ſenſes 
be left out of the queſtion, and a caſe be put 

that is purely intellectual. Suppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, my character be unjuſtly traduced, and, 
for a time, I be reckoned a moſt ee 

ſcoundrel; yet, if 1 be certain, that in a few 
days my innocence will be effectually cleared, 
ſo that no perſon whatever will entertain the 

. leaſt doubt of it, ſhall I, in the mean time, be 
affected and mortified, with the ſenſe of my diſ- 
grace? No, I ſhall hardly feel it at all; but 


hall rather rf exult in "the future wum 5 
0 
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of my innocence, and ſhall ſhow an unabaſhed 
and cheerful countenance, till the preſent load 
of infamy be removed. It muſt be owned, 
however, that the ſenſe of infamy, in this caſe, ; 
will be felt more or leſs, according to the degree 
of comprehenſion of mind to which we are ar- 
rived, and alſo that we ſhall be able to bear un- 
_ Juſt ſcandal for a longer or ſhorter ſpace of time 
in the ſame proportion. The fame obſervation 
may alſo be made with reſpect to all the caſes 
mentioned above. Thus it is that, by this 
power of comprehenſion, we are able to balance 
one idea or ſenſation with another, whether they 
be of the ſame, or of different kinds. With 
this reſource, a good man, conſcious of his own 
Integrity, grows every day leſs ſenſible to the 
cenſures of men, conſoling himſelf with the ap- 
probation of his own mind, and the perſuaſion 
that he enjoys the favour of his Maker; till, 
after ſufficient experience, this juſt ſenſe of things 
will make him almoſt wholly indifferent, on his 
own account, to every thing that the world can 
think or ſay of him. 
A A certain degree of this comprehenſion of 
mind, employed about proper objects, is ſuffi- 
cient to make a man virtuous through the whole 
courſe of his life. To arrive at this, nothing is 
wanting, but a diſtinct and ready apprehenſion 
of all the ill conſequences of vice, and of all. 
the good effects of virtue. For, as ſoon as, 
by this extended power of aſſociation, we per- 
ceive vice, with all that accompanies and fol- 
los it, as one undivided thing, and the virtues, 
8 oh all. their ine as one ubdvided! thing Jike- 


wile, 


6.08 
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wiſe, the ſuperiority of the latter, upon the 
whole, is ſo great, that no man could heſitate 
a moment which to prefer. It is only by par- 
tial views of things that we are impoſed upon, 


are bewildered, and confounded in our choice. 


When, in conſequence of acting for ſome time 
with this clear and ſteady view of things, virtu- 
ous conduct is become habitual, the pains and 
difficulties of a virtuous courſe abſolutely vaniſh, 


and are abſorbed in the ſenſe of the infinitely 


greater good we hereby inſure to ourſelves. - In 
this caſe, even the pleafures of vice would be 
ſhunned wirh, abhorrence, becauſe we could 
never ſeparate from them the idea of the in- 
finitely greater pains, with which they are cloſely 
connected. 

In matters which we are much accuſtomed to, 
has comprehenſion of mind, and coaleſcence 


of ideas, is remarkably ready and complete. 


A perſon who has been much converſant in bu- 


ſineſs and accounts, and who every day meets 


with gains or loſſes, is effected juſt as the ba- 


lance of the profits would have affected him, if 
he had never heard of the particulars. A perſon 
who is leſs converſant in theſe things would feel 
his mind, as it were, vibrate between both, and 
would longer perceive their ſeparate effects. 
The power of habit, in promoting a perfect 
coaleſcence of aſſociated ideas, is moſt remark - 
able in caſes where the external ſenſes are con- 
cerned. , The moon, when near the horizon, 
ſeems to be conſiderably larger than it does when 
it is near the meridian ; but this can be owing 


of - 
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of 3 frequently compared in apparent mag- 

nitude with thoſe of the intermediate objects; 
for its picture upon the retina is well known to 
be of the fame dimenſions, and therefore a child, 
or a perſon wholly without experience, could 
not imagine any difference in them. Nay it is 
evident, from the laws of optics, that originally 
all object appear to be in the ſame plane, and 
that it is from experience, or habit, that we 
firſt get the idea of diſtance, or of any dimenſion 
beſides length and breadth. 

Again, it is probable, that all objects appear 
double to every perſon, till by experience we 
find the miſtake, and then learn to conceive of 
impreſſions, made upon two correſponding points 
of the retina, as referring but to one object. 
| However, ſo abſolutely fixed is our judgment 
(for ſuch only it evidently 1s originally) that the 
moon is larger near the horizon, and that the 
appearance of two objects is, in reality, no more 
than that of one, that we are now even puzzled 
to account for the fact. Perhaps like obſerva- 
tions might be made concerning our other ſenſes. 
All theſe caſes are remarkable inſtances of 
the power of aſſociation, and demonſtrate 4 poſ- 
ſibility, not only that an idea, but even a /enſa- 
tion may ceaſe to appear to be what it originally 
was; yea, that it may be fo intimately connected 
with, and abſolutely loſt in aſſociated ideas only, 
as to be no longer capable of een aden 
back again into its former ſtate. 

Another thing worthy of our notice in theſe 
facts is, that this amazing effect is accompliſhed 
in a limited time, even Fer early in liſe: for 
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no perſon can remember the time when objects 


een to him otherwiſe than they do now. 


Do not theſe plain, but ſtriking facts, teach 
us to conceive, how poſſible it is, that any ideas 
whatever may ſo entirely coaleſce by aſſocia- 


tion, that the component parts of the whole 


image ſhall abſolutely diſappear, and never 
more be ſeen in the ſame light in which they 
were originally viewed. Thus all ideas of pain 


may, at length, perfectly unite with thoſe of 


the pleaſures which they have accompanied, or 
to which they have been ſubſervient ; and when 


once the general aſſociation, founded on the 
connection of good and evil, pleaſure and pain, 
obſerved through all nature, 1s firmly eſtabliſhed 
(like the fixing of the correſponding points in 


the retina) not even the moſt ſudden appearance 


of evil will be able to affect the mind with the 


idea of any thing but what is right and deſirable 
upon the whole, any more than two images, 


one in each eye, though ever ſo unexpectedly 
impreſſed, are not able, even for a moment, or 


by ſurprize, to give us the idea of two objects; 
though this was always the caſe in our infancy, 
and would be ſo ſtill without aſſociation of ideas. 
If ever our minds ſhould arrive at the perfect 


ſtate here hinted at, all the works of God, and 


all the events of divine providence will con- 


ſtantly appear to us as they do to the Divine 
Being himſelf, i. e. perfectly and infinitely god, 


without the leaſt perceivable mixture of evil. 


In what time it is even poſſible to effect all 
this; cannot, with the leaſt certainty, be ſo much 


as Wee for though we cannot remem- 


Der 
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ber objects appearing to us in any other manner 
than they now do; yet as theſe aſſociations of 
viſible ideas muſt have been impreſſed every 
time we vpened our eyes, from the time that 
we began to take any notice of things; we muſt 
conchude, that this operation cannot but require 
a very long and ſteady application of mind. 
Temporary pains and evils of all kinds, malt be 
very clearly and ſatisfactorily ſeen to be, in all 
cafes, productive of happineſs in the iſſue, under 
the government of an infinitely good God; and 
the conviction muſt be repeated and felt again 
and again, before the ideas will entirely, uni- 
verſally, and readily' coaleſce; fo that, by reaſon 
of the neceſſary avocation of mind, and the 
unſteady and imperfe& views of things we can 
gain in this ſtate, little can be done towards it 
here, and it muſt be referred to che attainments 
of a better world. | 
The above-mentioned facts, however, as: 
in the ſtrongeſt light, what is the natural pro- 
greſs and effect of aſſociation of ideas in the 
human mind. We ſee the courſe that things are 
evidently in, and it doch not appear, that any 
bounds can be ſet to it. We muſt, therefore, 
in favourable circumſtances (ſuch as we ſhall, 
no doubt, find ourſelves in a future world) 
approximate to this perfection of comprehenſion 
with the experience of every day; and in this 
way, time only is requiſite, to make a mere man 
arrive at a pitch of excellence and happineſs, of 
which we are able, at preſent, to form but 
very imperfect conceptions. With theſe lights, 
though, as yet, we are able to apply them but 
No. I. Vol. III. B very 
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very imperfectly, how may we ſtand amazed in 
the contemplation of our future ſelves ! 


By the help of theſe conſiderations, we may 


form ſome idea wherein conſiſts the ſuperiority 


of beings of higher orders, whoſe intellectual 


powers exceed ours. The aſſociation of their 
ideas may be more extenſive, and aſſociated ideas 
may unite and coaleſce more readily, and per- 


fectly in their minds, than they do in ours; the 


conſequence of which will be, that ideas collect- 
ed from a greater ſpace, both before and after 
the preſent moment, will be coexiſtent in their 
minds; which will make the influence of ideas 


ſtill greater, and that of ſenſation (or what may 


be in them analogous to ſenſation in us) till 
leſs than it is with us; fo that their natures wall 


be more purely intellectual than ours. 


Hence, alſo, if we may preſume to indulge 


a conjecture on ſuch a ſubject, may we form a 
faint idea of the incomprehenſible greatneſs 


and perfection of the Divine Being. For ſince 
there is a real connection of all things, in the 


whole ſyſtem of nature, how diſtant ſoe ver the 


parts of it may be, in point of time or place; 


this connection may at once be ſo completely 
| ſeen by him who planned, and who directs the 


whole, that it may be ſaid, there is nothing paſt 
or future in his ideas; but that to him, the 
whole compaſs of duration is, to every real 
purpoſe, without diſtinction, preſent. To him, 
therefore, one day is as a thouſand years, and 
a thouſand years as one day; the two extremes, 
being lo a united, and 210 equally pre- 
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ſent, that the intervals, how different ſoever, 
vaniſh alike in both caſes. ; 


We ſee, then, the courſe which tha Divine 
Being has pointed out for the improvement of 


intelligent beings, whereby we may make ap- 


proaches to the excellence and happineſs of the 
divine nature. We are to be influenced leſs by 
ſenſation, and more by aſſociated ideas per- 


petually. The aſſociation of all connected ideas 


is to grow more perfect, and more extenſive 
continually, till things paſt, preſent, and to 
come, ſhall, to greater and greater diſtances, 
become the ſubject of our contemplation, and 
the ſource of our happineſs. Proviſion is made 
for the continuance of this progreſs, in the 


ſtructure of our minds, and in all the influences 


to which we are expoſed. All the objects 
about which we are converſant, and all the 
events to which we are liable, are contrived to 
favour it. 

Let us now conſider whether any thing fimi- 
lar to' this may be obſerved in the ſcheme of 
revelation; and ſince both the ordinary and ex- 


: traordinary courſe of divine providence have 
the ſame object with reſpect to us, both being 
deſigned and calculated to raiſe, improve, and 


bleſs the human race; let us conſider” whether 
they be conducted in a manner analogous to one 


another; ſo that we may trace the ſame hand 


in both, and hence derive a f e 1 
ment in favour of revelation. 
To me, I own, there ſeems to be, in this re- 


ſpect, a very great analogy between both theſe 


diſpenſations of God to _ Naw the argu- 
B 2 d | ment 
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ment that may thence be deduced in favour of 


revelation ſtrikes me very. much, For in thoſe 


extraordinary diſpenſations of God to mankind, 

of which we are informed in the books of ſerip- 
ture, we ſee a moſt glorious apparatus for ac- 
compliſhing this great end, for enlarging the 
comprehenſion of the human mind, and raiſing 
us to the higheſt pitch of perſection and excel- 
lence. 
Io have the mind impreſſed with the 5 
of its being in a ſtate of moral government, 
and that our actions have great and diſtant 
conſequences, is of admirable uſe in this reſpect; 


and this, we find, was the ſituation of Adam 


preſently after- he came from the hands of his 
Maker. He was permitted the free uſe of all 
the trees in the garden of Eden except one, 


which he was forbidden to meddle with under 


ſevere penalties. In theſe circumſtances he was 


under a neceſſity of looking before him, and 


attending to the diſtant conſequences of what he 
was doing. He ſaw (as is generally under- 
ſtood) an immortal exiſtence before him in caſe 
of obedience, and of prudence and regularity 


in the gratification of his appetites; and death 


(of the meaning of which he was, no doubt, 
informed) in caſe of diſobedience and irregular 
| indulgence. 


If we conſider the importance of having en- 
larged views, and of the attention being engaged 


upon objects, beyond the preſent moment, we 
muſt ſee how vaſtly ſuperior this ſituation was, 


with reſpect to the improvement of his faculties, 
to a ſtate in which he ſhould have been left to 
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the random indulgence of his appetites, with- 
out any intimation of the conſequence, except 
what he could learn by ſlow experience. The 
more we think upon this ſubject, the greater 
will this advantage appear to be. Mankind 
might, for ages, have been little more than 
brutes, without ſome nen, and aſſiſtance 
of this kind. 
If the object of this trial, viz. the ahi iin 
from the fruit of a tree, appear trifling, we 
ſhould conſider the infantile ſtate of the firſt 
man, and the only dangerous exceſſes that, in 
his ſituation, he could be guilty of; and we 
may ſee the greateſt propriety in this very cir- 
cumſtance. Would it not have been much 
more abſurd to have forbidden him to ſteal, 
to commit adultery, or, indeed, to have enjoin- 
ed him the obſervance of any of the ten com- 
mandments of the moral law. What is more 
natural or common with ourſelves, than to for- 
bid children to eat of certain kinds of food, or 
to meddle with things that are moſt in their 
way, by which they are liable to do harm to 
themſelves or others. They are not capable of 
offending in any other reſpects, or of under- 
ſtanding any higher precepts, We are not 
made acquainted with all the reſtrictions under 
which our firſt parents were laid; but it cannot 
be doubted, but that + they muſt have been of a 
ſalutary nature, whether they themſelves might 
be aware of it or not. We do not always give 
our children the reaſon of the reſtriftions we 
lay them under, becauſe they are not always 
capable of SY them. The prohibition 
WC, "i 
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to eat of a particular fruit is the only one that 
is mentioned by Moſes, becauſe that was the 
caſe in which Adam tranſgreſſed; but, for any 
thing we know, he might have been as expreſsly 
forbidden to jump from a precipice, or to 
plunge into a pit of water; and the forbidden 
fruit might have been as naturally hurtful to 
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him as either of them. 


It is by no means improbable, but that ſome- 
thing of fable may have mixed with fo ancient a 
hiſtory as that of the Fall; and the preſent con- 
dition of man was, no doubt, both foreſeen and 
18 intended by our all-wiſe Creator, as the beſt for 
=_ :- us upon the whole; but I think we cannot 
It reaſonably object to the leading circumſtances 
| in Moſes's account of the manner in which we 
| came into it. And as it repreſents man as 
| entering upon exiſtence under a ſenſe of moral 
government, 1t 1s far more agreeable to the ideas 
= we conceive of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
f . God, more favourable to the human race, and 
| 
i 
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more ' conſonant to the natural proviſion he has 
made for enlarging the comprehenſion of 
the human mind, and thereby perfecting our 
| natures, and advancing our happineſs; and 
| | therefore far ſuperior to the condition in which 
1 Lucretius, and the reſt of the Epicureans, re- 
preſent the introduction of man into the world, 
i. e. with no greater advantage for looking be- 
fore him, enlarging his views, and increaſing 
his happineſs, than the loweſt of the animal 
creation. „ 5 
In the ſentence paſſed upon man after the 
fall, we ſee an opportunity is taken of carrying 
1 : We 
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| the views of the human mind to objects till 


more remote; and encouraging, though obſcure 
views are open to him, in the promiſe, that 
the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the fer- 


pent s head. 


In the patriarchal ages, the intercourſe be- 
tween the Divine Being and the human race is 


continued; but without his aſſuming a higher 
character than men in thoſe times were capable 


of having intercourſe with. Conſequently, their 
apprehenſions of moral government would be 
growing more clear. and determinate, and their 
ideas of duty and obligation (together with their 
expectation of- conſequences correſponding to 
their actions) more definite and certain; ſo 
as to induce them to be leſs influenced by proſ- 
pects of immediate pleaſure or gain than before. 

The fate of men's children and poſterity is 
always an intereſting object to them, and muſt 


have been peculiarly fo in the early ages of the 
world, when the whole earth was before them, 
and every man had the chance of being the 


founder of great and mighty nations. Theſe, 


therefore, were the views with which the Divine 


Being thought proper, at that time, to engage 


the attention of the patriarchs, and enforce the 


obligation of virtue. Abraham had the promiſe 
of becoming the father of many nations, and that 
in his ſeed all the families of the earth ſhould be 
bleſſed. With theſe proſpects, we find his mind 
ſo much enlarged, and his faith in futurity ſo 


| ſtrong, that he leaves his native land; content 


and happy in being a ſojourner in the country 
which his polteriey were to poſſeſs. 
B 4 In 
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"oo In the whole courſe of the Jewiſh hiftory, re- 
peated miracles and prophecies would conſtantly 
tend to keep up the. views of that people to 
great and remote objects. And this, together 

with the diftin# ideas they had of the origin of 
the world, and the early hiſtory of it, their 
knowledge of the riſe of their own nation, and 
of the frequent interpoſitions of the Divine Be- 
ing in their favour, would give a dignity to 
their conceptions, and a grandeur to their. proſ- 
pects, to which the heathen nations muſt have 
been ſtrangers. There was a majeſty and dig- 
nity in the Jewiſh ritual, in their temple and 
the ſervice of it, which far exceeded any thing 
in the heathen world; and being accompanied 
with juſt and ſublime ideas of the one true God, 
it muſt have given a ſublimity to their ſenti- 
ments, and a warmth and fervour to their re- 
ligious impreſſions, to which other nations could 
not have attained. Accordingly, in all che 
compoſitions of the heathen poets, in honour of 
their gods, there are no traces of any thing like 
that ſpirit of manly devotion, which animates 
the pſalms of David. 

In the frequent relapſes of che Jews into ido- | 
latry, the prophets are continually ſent of God 
to remind them of the allegiance they owed to 

their Maker, to hold out to them the expectation | 
of his favour or reſentment, and thereby pre- 
ſerve. upon their minds the influence of great 
and remote objects. 

When 74 were effectually cored of their 
pronenelſs to idolatry, by the Babyloniſn captivity, 
and therefore ſuch frequent interpoſitions of the 
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Divine Being were leſs neceſſary, their minds 
were prepared for that long interruption of mi- 
racles which enſued, by the remarkably diſtinct 
prophecies of Iſaiah, Daniel, and Malachi, con- 

cerning * future and glorious times under the 
Meſſiah. The very year of his appearance was 
fixed by Daniel, and though it was not done 
in ſuch a manner as to enable them to make ir 
out with perfect exactneſs, yet it was ſuffi- 
cient to keep up their attention to it; and, in 
fact, they were not ſo far out in their calcula- 
tions, but that, at the time of our Saviour, and 
not long before, we find a general and moſt | 
ardent expectation raiſed in the whole body of 
the Jewiſh nation of ſome approaching deliverer. 

In this interval, therefore, between the capti- 
vity and the birth of Chriſt, far greater views 
and proſpects were preſent to the mind of a 
Jew, than people of other nations could have 
any idea of. So great was the actual influence 


ol theſe ideas, that, in the time of the Macca- 


bees, they ſhewed a heroiſm and magnanimity 
in the defence of their religion, and in ſuffering 
for it, which muſt have aſtoniſhed their heathen 
perſecutors. And our Saviour found among them 
ſuch notions of a future ſtate, and of a reſur- 
rection as (however they came by. them, and 
how imperfe& and obſcure ſoever they were) 
could not fail to make numbers of them'to think 
and act in a manner far ſuperior to the moſt 
admired of the Greek and Roman philoſophers. 
If the attention of the Jews was kept awake 
to great and diſtant objects, how much more is 
this the caſe with chriſtians, to whom life and 
; im- 
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immortality are brought to light by the goſpel. 
Chriſtianity is the laſt diſpenſation of God to 
mankind, and it doth not ſeem poſſible, that 
more .ample proviſion ſhould be made to en- 
large the views and comprehenſion of*the hu- 
man mind, in order to fix its attention upon 
great and remote objects, and raiſe it above the 
influence of preſent and ternporary things. t 

A true chriſtian, like his great maſter, is 
not of this world, but a citizen of heaven. He 
conſiders himſelf as a ſtranger and pilgrim here 
below, and lives by faith and not by fight. Let 
him be ever ſo poor and deſpiſed here, he looks 
upon himſelf as an heir of immortal glory and fe- 
licity, of an inberilancè incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven for 
him. He may ſee his body decaying with old 
age, waſting with a diſorder, or mangled with tor- 
ture, and every way at the mercy of his enraged 
perſecutors ; but he rejoices in the firm belief 
and expectation of its riſing again incorruptible 
at the laſt day; and that when Chriſt, who is the 

reſurreFion and the life, ſpall appear, he alſo ſhall 
appear with him in glory. 

W hat an elevation of thought and ſentiment 
1s here! How muſt this faith make us overcome 
the world, and render us ſuperior to its allure- 
ments or its threats. With this enlarged com- 
prehenſion of mind, which brings the future 
conſequences of his actions into immediate proſ- 
pect, it is impoſſible that a ſincere Chriſtian 
ſhould live addicted to vicious gratifications and 
purſuits, which he muſt ſee to be deſtructive of 
ue his animating hopes; ; ne he muſt neceſſa- 
rily 
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rily grow more in love with that temper and 
conduct which is, with the greateſt propriety, 
called chriſtian, and which inſures to him theſe 
glorious expectations. As he who has called him 
to theſe great privileges ic holy, ſo will he alſo be 
holy in all manner of converſation. It will be his 
daily endeavour to cultivate that holineſs of heart 
and life, without which, he is ſenſible, ud man 
can ſee the Lord. With this hope ſet before him, 
all the afflictions of this preſent life will ſeem 
light, trifling, and not worthy to be named with, 
but will be abſolutely loſt in, the conſideration 
of that eternal weight of glory which awaits his 
patient continuance in well doing. 
This ſuperiority to preſent and temporary 
things, which 1s attained by truly chriſtian prin- 
ciples, is of the moſt rational nature, being of 
the ſame kind with that which is acquired by 
experience, and which neceſſarily reſults from 
the ſtructure of our minds, and the circumſtan- 
ces in which Divine Providence has placed us 
in this world: for it is only perfecting the aſſoci- 
ation of thoſe ideas which have a real connection, 
and uniting in our minds the ſeveral parts of 
one whole, and things which nothing but time 
ſeparates. If it be compared with that kind of 
ſuperiority which might be acquired by other 
principles, thoſe of the Syoics, for inſtance, its 
advantage will appear to be exceeding great. 
The Stoic affects to deſpiſe pain, becauſe, 
according to his arbitrary definition of things, it 
cannot be called an evil, and does not depend 
upon himſelf. Having imagined, though with- 
out any ground, that every man's W 
muſt, 
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muſt, in every caſe, ariſe from himſelf (in exclu- 
ſion even of the Divine Being) he thinks it abſurd 
to complain of any thing which he could not 
help. Complaint implies-a ſenſe of unhappi- 
neſs; and this, according to his hypotheſis, can 
never take place without his own conſent. If 


his wife or child be in the moſt dreadful ago- 


nies, he looks, or affects to look on their con- 
dition with the greateſt tranquillity, and the 
moſt unfeeling indifference ; ſatisfied that fick- 


neſs and pain are not in his»catalogue of hings | 


within his power, and that the ſufferers them- 
ſelves are not unhappy, ſince misfortunes are 
unavoidable, and he knew that his wife or child 
were not naturally exempt from them. When 
he dies, he expects that his ſoul, being a par- 
ticle detached from the Univerſal Mind, will 
be abſorbed in it again, and that his ſeparate 
\ conſciouſneſs will be loſt for ever. | 

Theſe are the great outlines of the famous 
philoſophical ſyſtem of Zeno, which is ſaid to 
have made fo many great men ; but it has cer- 
tainly no foundation in nature. The principles 
of it can never have been really felt, and all the 


boaſted effects of it muſt have ariſen from con- 


ceit and obſtinacy. 13 95 9 | 
How differently, and how much more natu- 


rally does the chriſtian think and act in the caſes 


above-mentioned! He does not pretend to deny 
the evidence of his ſenſes, nor has recourſe to 
whimſical diſtinctions; and not having main- 
tained that pain is xo evil, he finds himſelf under 


no neceſſity of behaving as if he was unaffected 


by it. Ke owns that preſent ſufferings are not 


joyous, 
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joyous, but grievous; but he ſtill thinks them 
nothing in compariſon with be glory that ſpall be 
revealed, and therefore he endures patiently for 
righteouſneſs ſake, in a firm belief of being more 
than recompenſed for them at the: reſurrecion of 
the juſt. If his friends be in diſtreſs, he has no 
principles that lead him to check, but, on the 
other hand, ſuch as encourage him freely to 
indulge his natural ſympathy with them; and 
theſe feelings will certainly prompt him to ex- 
ert himſelf to the utmoſt in their favour. At 

the ſame time he will not fail to exhort his 
friends to the duties of chriſtian patience and 
fortitude; inculcating the great chriſtian doc- 
trine of the tranſitorineſs of this world, and its 
ſubſerviency to another. When he dies, he in- 
dulges no extravagant, but really uncomfort- 
able conceit, about being abſorbed in the Divine 
Mind; but believes that he ſhall, in his own 
perſon, riſe again from the dead, when he ſhall 
reſume, and retain his own ſeparate conſciouſneſs, 
live again under the government of that God 
whoſe goodneſs he has experienced, and whoſe 
friendſhip he has ſecured, know all his virtuous 


friends once more, and rejoice with them through 


all eternity. 5 He 
If we confider the principles of morals in the 
heathen world, we ſhall fee the manifeſt advan- 


tage there is over it in the plan of revelation. 


The views of the heathens upon this ſubject were 
exceedingly confined, and Fa not require that 
comprehenſion of mind, which is neceſſary to 
the practice of thoſe duties that were enjoined 
both in the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſyſtems. The 
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divinities, liable to the influence of low and vul- 
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great duties of piety, conſiſting in the fear and 
love of God, and a cheerful reliance on his pro- 
vidence, were, in a manner, unknown in anci- 
ent times beyond the boundaries of Judea. 
And what can more evidently tend to enlarge 
the comprehenſion and faculties of the human 
mind, than the regards which are due to the 
Maker and Governor of the world ? | 
W hile the attention of the heathens were wholly 


engtoſſed by ſenſible things, thoſe who were fa- 


voured with divine revelation, even in its moſt 
imperfect ſtate, were engaged in the contempla- 
tion of their inviſible author. - They conſidered 
the enjoyments of life as the effects of his bounty, 
and all the events of it as taking place ac- 
cording to the wiſe appointment of his provi- 
dence. Thus was the power of aſſociation 
enabled to preſent to their minds the ideas of 
great and remote objects, by which their ſen- 
timents were influenced, and their conduct 
directed. By this means, limited as were the 
views of the ancient patriarchs, their concep- 


tions were far more enlarged, and conſequently 
their minds more intellectual than thoſe of the 


Gentile world. 
It is true, that all the heathens were prone to 


ſuperſtition, and that a great number of their 
actions were influenced by regards to inviſible 
agents; but (not to ſay, what is very probable, 


that their religion was, in this reſpect, a corrup- 


tion of the patriarchal) all the gods they had 
any idea of, at leaſt all with whom they main- 
tained any intercourſe, were local and territorial 
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gar paſſions, and limited in their powers and 


operations. Ir was not poſſible, therefore, that 
their theology ſhould ſuggeſt ſuch ſublime ideas, 
as muſt have been conceived by the Jews, from 
the peruſal of the books of Moſes ; in which we 
find the idea of one God, the Creator and Lord 
of heaven and earth, who' eſtabliſhed, and who 


controuls the laws af nature, and who ſuperin- 


tends the affairs of the whole world, giving the 
kingdoms of it to whomſoever he pleaſes; a 


being of unſpotted purity, and a friend and pro- 


tector of all good men. So far were the notions 
which the Gentiles entertained of their gods be- 
low the conceptions of the Jews, concerning their 
Jehovah, the Lord of heaven and earth, who 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
houſe of bondage, deſtroying their enemies in the 
Red Sea, and feeding them with bread from 
heaven far the ſpace of forty years; that they 
could hardly have had any ideas to fome of 


the fineſt expreſſions which occur in the ſacred 


books of the Jews; as, Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and many others, 
which expreſs ſentiments of the moſt pure and 
exalted devotion. 

If any people have exalted and ſublime ideas, 
they are ſure to be found in their poetry; but 


how poor and low 1s the ſacred poetry of the 
| heathens in compariſon with the pſalms of 

David! The poems of Homer, of Heſiod, or 
of Callimachus, in honour of the Grecian gods, 


can hardly be read without laughter; but the 
book of Pſalms (the greateſt part of which 


were written long before the works of any of 


thoſe 
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thoſe Grecian poets, and by perſons who had 
travelled and ſeen far leſs than they had done) 
cannot be read without the greateſt ſeriouſneſs, E 
and are ſtill capable of exciting ſentiments of ß 
the warmeſt and moſt exalted, and yet the moſt 4 
perfectly rational devotion. They give us the 
moſt ſublime ideas of the infinite power, wiſ= 
dom, and goodneſs of God. This difference I 
between the poetry of the Jews and the Greeks, | 
in favour of the former, is ſo great, that I 3 | 
think it cannot be accounted for without the 
ſuppoſition of divine communications. In point 
of genius, the Greeks ſeem to have been evi- 1 
dently ſuperior, and they were certainly poſſeſ- B 
ſed of the art of compoſition in much greater 8 | 
perfection. Whence, then, could arife ſo ma- A 
nifeſt an inferiority in this reſpect? It muſt have 
been becauſe the Jewiſh theology gave that R | 
nation ideas of a being infinitely ſuperior to 
themſelves, the contemplation of which, with + 
that of his works, and of his providence, would Z 
tend to improve and exalt their faculties; 
whereas the heathen theology gave them no 
ideas of beings much ſuperior to the race of 
man. In general the Gods of the Greeks and 9 
Romans were ſuppoſed to have been mere men, 
beings of the ſame rank and condition with 
themſelves; and though their powers were ſup- 
poſed to be enlarged upon their deification, their 
paſſions and morals were not at all improved, 
but continued juſt the ſame as before ; ſo that | 
their greater powers were employed about the 
gratification of the loweſt appetites. This theo- B 
 Aogy, therefore, could not infuſe that noble en- 
thuſiaſm, 
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thuſiaſm, Which was inſpired by the Jewiſh reli- 
gion, but muſt rather have tended to debate 
their faculties.” _ 

That extenſive and perfect benevolence, which 
is ſo ſtrongly inculcated in the New Teſtament, 
implies more enlarged ſentiments, and greater 

rfe&ion of the intellectual faculties, chan that 
more limited benevolence, which is treated of 
by the heathen moraliſts, which was hardly 
ever thought to extend farther than to a love 
of one's own countrymen, and which admitted 
ſlaves to none of the privileges of men, but 
conſidered them as no other than the property 
of their maſters. But, in the eye of a Chriſtian, 
Jew and Gentile, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
and free, are all equal. The boaſted attachments 
of private friendſhip are not more endearing 
than that mutual love which Chriſt recommends 
to his diſciples. But, whereas, private friend- 
ſhip was, with the Greeks and Romans, the 
perfection, and almoſt the end of all virtue, the 
brotherly love of chriſtians is only conſidered 
as a branch of a more extenſive benevolence, 
and leads to the love of all the human race. | 

It is evident, [that the duties of contentment, 
truſt in divine providence, meeknels, patience, 
forbearance, and forgiveneſs of injuries, are 
more inſiſted on by Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
than by any of the heathen philoſophers; and 
theſe virtues certainly require a greater compre- 
henſion of mind than any other ſocial duties. 
Children are quick in their reſentments, their 
anger is preſently excited, and they are unable 
to conceal what little malice or revenge they 
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are capable of; but, in proportion as men ad- 
vance in age, in experience, and, conſequently, 
in intellect, they are able to overlogk affronts, 


and to ſuſpend, or wholly to ſtifle their reſent- 


ments; becauſe they are able to take in more 
diſtant conſequences of paſſions and actions; and 
the ſentiments which are ſuggeſted by theſe ex- 


tenſive views, moderate and overpower thoſe 


which are prompted by their preſent ſenſations. 


Chriſtianity, therefore, by extending theſe 
duties, ſuppoſes, and thereby favours and pro- 
motes a ſtill greater advance in intellectual 
perfection. To act like a chriſtian, a man 
muſt be poſſeſſed of true greatneſs of mind, a 
ſelf- command, fortitude, or magnanimity, which 
is infinitely more ſuperior to the diſguiſed re- 
venge 'of which ſome are capable, and which, 


they can brood over for years, than this is ſu- 


perior to the quick reſentments of children. 
It requires a more than proportionably and juſt 
knowledge of things, more experience, and more 
foreſight. | 

Thus does the chriſtian ſcheme appear to be 
perfectly conſonant to nature. It ſuppoſes a 
ſeries of diſpenſations, in which the human 


mind 1s operated upon, and its improvement 


promoted in a manner analogous to that in 
which it is actually operated upon, and its im- 
provement promoted every day. As the one, 
therefore, is conducted according to the ordi- 
nary providence of the Divine Being, the other 
is what might be expected from his extraordi- 
nary diſpenſations. Both theſe ſchemes have the 
ſame great object in view, and in both of them 


the 
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the ſame end is gained by the ſame methods. 
For, in fact, the only inſtrument employed is 
that great and extenſive principle of aſſociation of 

ideas, which is ſo conſpicuous in the human 
mind, and which, according to the admirable 
theory of Dr. Hartley, furniſhes the famina for 
all its other properties, and is the ſource of all 
our faculties. 

It is by this principle of aſſociation, that our 
views are enlarged to take in diſtant objects, 
but objects that have a real connection with 
thoſe that are preſent. And it is an habitual 
attention to theſe aſſociated circumſtances of 
our actions, that gives them an influence as if 
they were preſent. As virtue, with all its con- 
ſequences in this life, is eligible upon the whole, 
we are led, by this principle of aſſociation, to 
chuſe and practice it, without any other guide 
than nature and common providence; but as 
virtue, with all thoſe more extenſive conſe- 
quences, which revelation informs us of, is in- 
finitely more eligible; we are led, by the ſame 
principle of aſſociation, to love it with more 
ardour, and to practiſe it with more conſtancy ; 
becauſe, by the help of thoſe lights, which 
are furniſhed by the extraordinary providence 
of Almighty God, in the revelation of his will 
to mankind, we {ee it to be a thing in which 
we are more deeply intereſted, than we could 
otherwiſe have known ourſelves to be. 
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TotheEditorsof the Theological Repoſitory. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I can no way ſo properly ſignify my entire appro- 
_ bation of your plan, as by contributing my beſt 


endeavours to its ſupport and utility. My pre- 
ſent mite is the firſt fruit, which I cheerfully 
put into your hands, lo be received or rœected 
according to your better judgment. T- 


An Eſſay on the Hiſtory and Charatter of Judas. 
MON the multitude of criticiſms and 


commentaries on the ſacred writings, it is 


a little extraordinary, that the hiſtory and cha- 


rafter of Judas ſhould have eſcaped all particular 
notice, whether of the friend or the enemy of 


_ revelation. Leſs important parts have excited 


the favourable attention of the former, and leſs 
exceptionable parts the reprehenſion of the lat- 


ter, yet I do not know ever to have met with 


any thing intereſting on the ſubject.“ There 
would not, indeed, be any thing extraordinary 


in this filence of the critics, if the hiſtory of 


Judas contained nothing intereſting to the cauſe 


of chriſtianity ; but, it has long appeared to me, 
that the general acceptation of this hiſtory in- 
cludes ſome conſiderable difficulties, and which 
every ſincere friend to ſo excellent a cauſe, would 
wiſh to. ſee removed. It is the buſineſs of this 


Eſſay to point out theſe difficulties, and the ſolu- 


This article was written a conſiderable time before the 


publication of another, on the ſame ſubject, in a preceding 


number of this work, and which contains ſome of the 
lame thoughts that occur in this. 
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tion they have received in the author's own mind. 
Let us, firſt of all, collect into one view the few 

materials which compoſe the hiſtory of this falſe 
_ diſciple. 

It is not eaſy to ſay, from what motives our 
Lord made choice of his diſciples, but it is 
probable, that an inclination to their Lord firſt 
manifeſted itſelf on their part; and as a tem- 
poral Mefſiah was the favourite hope of the 
whole Jewiſh nation, and for a long time ob- 
ſtinately poſſeſſed the minds of the apoſtles 
themſelves, it will not be wondered that ſuch an 
one as Judas, ftimulated by no other than a 
worldly motive, ſhould inſinuate himſelf into an 
office, for which he was certainly unfitted, and 
moſt. probably had never any real inclination. 
Choſen he was, however, did attend upon, and 
aſſiſt our Lord in his miniſtry, and appears to 
have been admitted to equal familiarity and 
confidence with the reſt of the twelve. He is 
enumerated among the twelve, whom Jeſus 
choſe out of his more numerous diſciples, and 
whom himſelf diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
apoſtles. He is again expreſsly named, when 
Jeſus ſent them forth to preach the goſpel, 
and endowed them with extraordinary powers, 
as the credentials of their divine commiſſion, 
It is ſome time before our Saviour diſcovers 
a ſuſpicion of the fidelity of any of his diſciples, 
not according to- the teſtimony of John, who 
gives the firſt intimations of it, until the doc- 
trines and miracles of Jeſus had ſpread his fame 
throughout all Judea, excited the attention of 
the 8 and ſtirred up the * and malice 
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of the rulers. In one of his public diſcourſes, 
when through a miſapprehenſion of his meaning, 
many of his followers, offended at the ſeeming 
harſhneſs of his doctrine, turned their back, and 
followed him no more; Jeſus, addreſſing himſelf 
to the twelve, ſaid, Will ye alſo leave me? He 
receives the vows of their unſhaken fidelity, 
but replies, Have I not choſen you twelve, and 
one of you is a devil? This the hiſtorian illuſ- 
trates by obſerving, that he ſpake of Judas 
Iſcariot, for it was he that ſhould betray him, 
being one of the twelve. 

In one reſpect, this diſciple was diſtinguiſhed 
by a particular office or truſt, not, perhaps, ill- 
ſuited to the turn of his mind; the little wealth 
which belonged to this little ſociety being com- 
mitted to his charge, and the diſburſements for 
their common wants or charitable benefactions 
iſſuing through his hands. This, at leaſt, ap- 
| pears to be what is meant by his bearing the 


bag or purſe, and the ſame apoſtle, who has ac- 


quainted us with this circumſtance, teſtifies that 
this charge had not been very faithſully executed 
by him; for the ſiſter of Lazarus, in the over- 
flow of her grateful affection, having, according 
to the cuſtom of the ancients, anointed the 
feet of Jeſus with ſome very coſtly perfumes, 
Judas rebukes the action from a pretence of 
compaſſionate providence for the poor, bur, ſays 
the evangeliſt, it was, not that he cared for the 
poor, but becauſe he was a thief, and had the bag, 
The hiſtorian, therefore, directly charges him 


with the betraying of his truſt, and infers from 


thence, that he luſted urge: the purchaſe of this 
valuable 
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valuable ointment, only as the prey of his fu- 
ture diſhoneſty. Whether it be that his cha- 


rafter became ſuſpected, which from the pre- 


ceding teſtimony of his fellow-apoſtle is ex- 
ceedingly probable; or that he now deſpaired 
to reap thoſe mercenary advantages from his 


adherence to Jeſus Chriſt, which he at firſt had 
promiſed himſelf, or that both cauſes concurred 


to awaken all the traitor in him; this, at leaſt, 


is certain, that he ſhortly after introduces him- 
ſelf to the chief prieſts and rulers of the Jews, 


who were too ready to receive any infamous 
propoſals which might facilitate their long- 


| meditated malice againſt the life of a perſon, 


whoſe ſuperior virtues and reputation” were a 
continual torment to them. | 
Judas engages to betray his maſter into their 
hands, and receives from his employers the hire 
of his villainy. This iniquitous contract being 
made, he returns to his Lord, who then, for 
the firſt time, diſcovers his knowledge of the 
perſon of his betrayer. On the near approach 
of his laſt ſufferings, he was troubled in ſpirit, 
and repeating his former declaration, that one 


of the twelve, who then ſat at ſupper with him, 


ſhould betray him; John, who leaned gn his 
maſter's boſom, intreating to know which of 


them ſhould act this deteſted part, he gives him 


a mark by which the individual traitor ſhould 
be known; he it is, ſays he, 4% whom I bal! 
give the ſop, when I have dipped it ; and im- 
mediately giving the ſop, he addreſſes himſelf. 
to this wretched, wicked man, and bids him 
execute quickly what he had Fe in his 

C 4 breaſt. 
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breaſt. I be guilty wretch retires from the pe- 
netrating eye of his maſter, and ſtimulated, per- 
haps, by this diſcovery of his traiterous inten- 

tions, haſtens the execution of them; he quits, 
for ever, the ſociety, into which he ought never 
to have entered, reccives from the chief pricſts a 
band of foldiers, and returns to the well-known 

retirement of his Lord, delivers him, under the 
ſecurity of night, into the hands of his malicious 
enemies. While theſe are carrying on the mock- 
appearance of a trial, and every thing is haſten- 
ing to the death of the victim; the conſcience 
of the traitor reſumes its ſuſpended empire of his 
mind, repentance of the accurſed part which he 
had acted turns upon him, he hurries into the pre- 
ſence of the chief prieſts, avows the innocence of 
his Lord, proclaims his own baſeneſs; but meeting 

with no ſympathetic compunctions in thoſe more 

hardened monſters, he caſts down, with indig- 
nation before them, the ſordid hire of his wick- 
edneſs, and, flying from them, makes a vain 
effort to fly from himſelf. In the deſperate 
agony of his mind, he takes the laſt ſtep of in- 
ſupportable guilt, by laying violent hands upon 
his life. 

Such is the hiſtory of Judas, his unhappy 
life, and unhappy end, as recorded by his fel- 
| low-apoſtles. Let us now take a critical view 
of it, and ſee whether the enemy or the friend 

of chriſtianity may moſt avail himſelf of it. 

It is generally preſumed, that the treachery 

of Judas is one of thoſe facts in the life of 

Chriſt, which, being foreknown by God, was 

revealed to the Jewiſh nation, amongſt the other 
diſcoveries . 
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diſcoveries of the promiſed Meſſiah; and this 
opinion is founded upon ſuppoſed predictions of 
the traitor, long before the important ſcene of 
human redemption was diſplayed, as well as on 
the knowledge which Jeſus Chriſt himſelf diſco- 
vered of this afflicting circumſtance, after he had 
commenced his miniſtry, and while this betrayer 
was numbered amonęſt his ſelect diſciples, and 
was certainly ſuppoſed to be equally faithful and 
attached to him with any of the twelve. Sup- 
poſing this opinion, therefore, to be juſtly foun- 
ded, it may be aſked by the enemies of reve- 
lation, if the character of God be herein repre- 
ſented, agreeably to his wiſdom and to his good- 
neſs? Was it fitting the Divine Wiſdom, to de- 
ſign the admiſſion of ſo unworthy an aſſociate, 
in ſo good a cauſe ? Does the part of Judas ap- 
pear to be any way neceſſary to the ſcheme of 
human redemption ; and, if neceſſary, did the 
foreknowledge of God influence the heart, and 
determine the conduct of this unhappy man? 
Muſt the integrity, the life, the happineſs here, 
and perhaps hereafter, of one amongſt the rea- 
ſonable and moral creatures of God, be ſacri- 
ficed, by his all- controuling power, to the cauſe 
in which his ſon was engaged? Theſe are queſ- 
tions of ſome importance, and which, if no ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer can be given thereto, may be 
thought to reflect, not on the moral character 
of Providence, for this is ſuppoſed to be without 
ſpot or blemiſh, but on the pretenſions of the 
chriſtian religion, which deriving itſelf immedi- 
ately from God, can yet repreſent God in a 
view ſo oppoſite to the truth and perfection of 

; his 
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his n But the whole force of them 0 


on the ſuppoſition, that the part which Judas 


would act, was predicted before Judas or his 
maſter made their appearance on this ſtage of 


human life, and, therefore, muſt have been 
foreſeen in all its circumſtances by that Being, 


from whom the prediction proceeded. This is 


generally ſuppoſed, and I confeſs myſelf to have 
been poſſeſſed with the ſame notion, before I 
had examined the evidences, which alone can 


authorize the opinion. But, on conſulting the 
ſacred prophecies, 1 find nothing which carries 


a ſufficient appearance of this ſuppoſed predic- 


tion. 

St. Peter, in his ſpeech to his fellow-apoſiles, 
recommending the choice of a ſucceſſor to Ju- 
das, refers to two paſſages in the book of 
pſalms, as applicable to the fate of that falſe diſ- 


ciple ; but they have no more application to 


him, than moſt of the warm and angry impreca- 


tions of David againſt his enemies have. They 


are ſimply as follows, Let their habitation, viz. 
that of his enemies, be deſolate, and let another 
take bis place; a deſcription ſo exceedingly im- 
perfect and indefinite, that no one can ſuppoſe 
St. Peter to have meant any more, than in the 


words of David to ſpeak his ſentiments concern- 
ing Judas, and the vacancy which his crime had 
made in the number of the apoſtles. 


The reference which the evangeliſt Matthew 
makes to a paſſage in the prophecies of Ze- 
chariah, will, perhaps, be thought ſomething 
more to che purpoſe. When Judas, in the 
2800 of repentance, had thrown back to his 
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vile employers the purchaſe of his treachery; 
the tender - hearted prieſts, conſidering that it 
was the hire of blood, would not return the 
thirty pieces of ſilver into the treaſury of the 
terople, but bought therewith the potters field, 
as a place of, burial. for ſtrangers. On which 
fact the evangeliſt. remarks, Then' was fulfilled 
that which was ſpoken by Jeremy the prophet, but 
it ſhould have been wrote Zechariah, for in the 
eleventh chapter of that prophet are the words 
' alluded to. The paſſage is thus quoted by 
Matthew, And ubey, viz, the chief prieſts, 7ook 
the thirty pieces of ſilver, the price of him that was 
valued, whom they of the children of Iſrael did 
value, and gave them for the potter's field, as the 
Lord appointed me. But the words differ conſi- 
derably in the original; Zechariah, ſpeaking of 
| himſelf, ſays, 1 /aid unto them, viz. to the people 
of Iſrael, F ye think good, give me my price, and 
if not forbear ; ſo they weighed for me thirty pieces 
of ſilver, and the Lord ſaid unto me, Caſt it unto 
the potter, a goodly price that I was prized at of 
them; and I took the thirty pieces of ſilver, and 
caſt them to the potter in the houſe of the Lord. 
| Now here is no mention of the field, or of any 
purchaſe at all being made with the money, nor 
are they the rulers of Iſtael who made applica- 
tion of it, but the prophet himſelf. 
Moreover, in the whole chapter, of which 
theſe words are a part, it is difficult to make 
out any ſtrict alluſion to the perſon or hiſtory of 
Jeſus Chriſt, but only a repreſentation of the 
ingratitude of the Jewiſh nation to their beſt be- 
nefactors, and of thoſe miſeries, which this in- 
| gratitude 
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gratitude would entail upon them as its deſerved 
puniſhment. After having repreſented their 


deſolate eſtate, the prophet is ordered by God 


to feed the flock of the ſlaughter, when allud- 
ing to the hire of a ſhepherd, he demands ' the 
price which they were willing to give for his 
ſervices ; but ſo paltry a ſum as thirty pieces 
being given, the Lord, as reſenting their 
mean and ungrateful parſimony, bids him throw 
back the . price at which he was 1 888 of 


them. 


This ſeems to be all that « can fairly be oo) 
lected from the paſſage, while, if it had really 
been intended as a prediction of that event which 
followed the repentance of Judas, and by the 
prophet Zechariah, in the character of a ſhepherd, 
we muſt underſtand the great ſhepherd Jeſus 
Chriſt, and by throwing the filver to the potter, 
the purchaſe of the potter's field, yet we muſt 


confeſs that the indignant return of the money 


ſhould not have been repreſented as the act of 
the prophet himſelf, much leſs the application 
of the money for the purchaſe of the potter's 
field, as his act, but the act of thoſe from whom 
it had been received, and to whom it was re- 


turned. 


In fine, thee is nothing applicable in the 
paſſage, to the fa& of which it is the ſuppoſed 
predictian, unleſs that the preciſe ſum of thirty 
pieces of ſilver, and the word potter are ſpoken 


of in both. But, faving the coincidence of 


theſe two circumſtances, no explication of the 
prophet's words can render them at all de- 


ſcriptive of the tranſaction in Matthew. In. the 


former, there is no traitor exhibited, no hire 
of 
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= any villainy 1 or returned, but the in- 
adequate reward of a moſt virtuous and bene- 
volent ſervice, and there is an utter confuſion 
of perſons in the prefiguration of the hiſtory and 
the hiſtory itſelf. He, therefore, who, from a 
too ſcrupulous regard to what he thinks the ſen- 
timent af the apoſtle, will ſtill inſiſt upon the 
prophetic application of the paſſage, may, I 
think, with almoſt equal eaſe and propriety, de- 
duce a prophecy of any fact from any page of 
any author. But it is more candid (and ſurely 
candour is due in the interpretation of every 
well-meaning author) to ſuppoſe, that St. Mat- 
thew meant to conſider the words of Zechariah, 
only as bearing ſome alluſion to the fact which 
he was then reciting ; at leaſt, if he intended to 
apply them in a more important view, it will 
not be eaſy to excuſe the evangeliſt the liberty he 
has taken in ſo greatly altering the words and 
purport of the ſuppoſed prophecy. Nor in this 
conſtruction am I without the countenance of 
the moſt ſenſible and liberal commentators, who 
generally agree that many applications of the 
language of the Old Teſtament to the events 
of the New, are thus to be underſtood. _ | 

[ can find but one inſtance where our Savi- 
our himſelf refers to the language of the Old 
Teſtament, as illuſtrated by the treachery of 
Judas. In his laſt converſation with his diſ- 
ciples, he abruptly diverts from the flile of in- 
ſtruction, and ſays, 7 /peak not of you all; I know 
whom I have choſen ; but, that the ſcripture may 
be fulfilled, He that eateth bread with me, bath lift 
up bis heel. againſt me. Now it cannot, me- 
thinks, be imagined by any one, that our Lord 

intended 
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intended any thing farther by this reference, 


than to obſerve, that the ſame afflicting circum- 
ſtance which happened to David, and which he 
bemoans in the paſſage: alluded to, was ready 
to be verified in him. At leaſt I am ſure, that 
the original has as little of the air and manner 
of a prophecy, as the lamentation of the treachery 
of a friend in any author whatever can have. 

This, now, is all that can be made out of 
any alluſion to the hiſtory of Judas, throughout 
the whole of what are generally eſteemed to be 
the prophetic writers; and this very little, in 


that paſſage which, at firſt view, is the moſt 


ſtriking, alludes to no intereſting part of his 
hiſtory ; while it might have been expected that 
his treachery would have been prefigured, ra- 


ther than the unimportant circumſtance of the 


uſe which the Jewiſh rulers made of the hire of 
his villainy. There is, therefore, no ſufficient 


' reaſon to conclude, that the character of Judas 


was at all predicted, nor have we authority from 
ſcripture to ſay, that the part which he acted in 
the laſt ſcene of our Saviour's life, was pre- 
known, or pre-determined by God. 

What the preſcience of the Deity may include 
is not eaſy to ſay, but perhaps we generally 
aſcribe more to it than is conſiſtent with the 
character of moral and accountable agents. 
But this is a queſtion which belongs mote to na- 
tural than revealed religion; it is ſufficient to 


our preſent purpoſe, that the ſcripture has not 


ſuppoſed the neceſſity of ſuch a character as 


that of Judas, by the pre-diſcovery of that cha- 


racter, and that the difficulty which we menti- 
| ane 
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oned as ſpringing out of this ſuppoſition, falls to 
the ground with the ſuppoſition itſelf. There 
is now no more difficulty in accounting for the 
exiſtence of this traitor; that one ſo unfit ſnould 
be joined as an aſſociate in ſo good and moral 
a cauſe, than for the thouſand examples of 
treachery, corruption and villainy which we 
continually meet with in the hiſtory of man- 
kind. In this view: the objection is removed 
from chriſtianity, and carried, if any where, to 
the throne of the Almighty himſelf, which it is 
as incumbent on the enemies as the friends of 
our religion to anſwer, and therefore does not 
properly introduce itſelf in our preſent ſubject. 

But it will be urged, that Jeſus Chriſt is re- 
preſented as knowing who the traitor ſhould 
be. Why, therefore, did he admit him into 
the number of his apoſtles, or if admitted be- 
fore the knowledge was imparted to him, why 
did he not inſtantly expel him, as ſoon as the 
diſaffection of his heart, and inclination to the 

perfidious part which he acted, was revealed? 
But may not this queſtion be anſwered in the 
ſame manner as the preceding; for is it ſo very 

clear and eſtabliſned a point, that our Saviour 
was acquainted with the future character of Ju- 
das at the time that he elected or admitted him 
into the number of his conſtant followers and 
diſciples, or that at any period he was acquainted 
uith the individual perſon of the traitor before 
he actually pointed him out? This does not ap- 
pear from any teſtimony of our Saviour's con- 
cerning him, nor are we therefore authoriſed 
to ſuppoſe, that he purpoſely ſelected a villain, 


a determined 


by 
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a determined and devoted villain, not with the 
benevolent hope of touching his heart, and gain- 
ing him over to the cauſe of integrity, of truth 
and of virtue, but for what! That he himſelf 
might be betrayed by him. — 
The univerſal preſcience of our Lord is a 
doctrine which many have taken up, and con- 
fidently talk of, but upon. what authority I pro- 
feſs myſelf to be utterly ignorant, unleſs it be as 
a conſequence of the ſtill larger ſuppoſition, that 
he is, indeed, the very God himſelf, Our Sa- 
viour does, indeed, on fome occaſions, appear 
to be poſſeſſed of the more than human faculty 
of knowing the ſecret thoughts of men, and of 
being acquainted with many important events 
in futurity, but he ſpeaks alſo of his knowledge 
being communicated to him from the Hoſt High, 
and we have his own teſtimony, that there were 
ſome things relative to his own kingdom which 
the Father had not revealed even unto him. 
So far, therefore, as was conducive to the 
great work in which he was engaged, we have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that many ſpecial communica- 
tions from the Father of lights were repeatedly 
made to him; and what things our Lord actually 
appeared to have known, theſe we are authoriſed 
to ſay he did know, but not farther. Among 
theſe communications of the divine intelligence, 
might be the impending treachery of Judas : 
God, who ſaw the ripened baſeneſs of that trai- 
tor's heart, perhaps the traiterous deſign already 
meditated in his mind, might, before the ſacrifice 
of the innocent victim, impart to him the know- 
ledge of this addition to his approaching ſuf- 
_ Þ N ferings, 
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Character of Fudas. 45 
ferings, how near the betrayer was to his boſom ; 
how deep, undeſerved, and unexpected a ſtab 
he ſhould receive from the hand of a friend. 
At leaſt, it is certain, that our Saviour diſco- 
vers no apprehenſion of this treachery, till ſome 
time after the number of his diſciples had been 
completed, nor does he himſelf intimate, that 
he had been acquainted with it before-hand. | 
John, indeed, on the firſt ſuſpicion that our 
Lord imparted to his diſciples of the fidelity 
of ſome of them, adds this remark: of his own; 
for Feſus Chriſt knew from the beginning, who they 
were that believed not, and who ſhould betray bim; 
but neither John, nor any other of the evange- 
lifts, have produced a ſingle aſſertion of their 
| maſter's to this purpoſe. In fine, we are not 
_ obliged to ſuppoſe, that John was inſtructed to 
bear this teſtimony to his maſter's knowledge. 
He appears to be offering only his own opinion, 
and collected from the ſame circumſtance in our 
Saviour's hiſtory, which lie open to our judg- 
ment alſo, As the apoſtles have freely tranſ- 
mitted their own judgment of this matter, it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that they would not have au- 
thenticated their judgment, by the more impor- 
tant evidence of their maſter, if they had ever 
heard him make ſuch a declaration, and there- 
fore it is clear to me that he never did do ſo. 
It does not appear, therefore, that our Lord, 
knowing the future infidelity and treachery of 
Judas, elected him into the number of the 
twelve; that we have a ſufficient authority, from 
ſeripture, to admit this ſuppoſition, much leſs 
to receive it as a matter of undoubted certainty, 
No. I. Vol. III. D and 
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and ſubject ourſelves to the difficulty of anſwer- 
ing the objections, which ſpring out of this ſup- 
poſition. This principal difficulty being remo- 
ved, therefore, the queſtion why our Lord did 


not openly detect, and inftantly expel from his 


choſen attendants, ſo unworthy an aſſociate, as 
ſoon as the knowledge of him was revealed, 
is anſwered from that very wiſdom of our 
Saviour, which the queſtion would impeach. 


How would ſuch a treatment have appeared to 


the world, or even to his diſciples themſelves, 


to condemn for a crime, the evidence of which 


exiſted only in his own mind. This would have 
been to aſſume, not only the knowledge, but 
the judicial authority of God himſelf, nay, ra- 
ther more than God himſelf does exerciſe to- 
wards delinquents in this world; and would 


have fo reflected on the wiſdom, juſtice, and 
mildneſs of his character, as muſt have af- 


forded the ſtrongeſt grounds of triumph to the 
determined enemies of his doctrine in his own 
day, and to thoſe in every day, who have vainly 
been endeavouring to find ſpecks and blemiſhes 
in/his wiſe and blameleſs conduct. t. 
Such is the ſolution which the preceding dif- 
ficulties have received in my own mind, upon a 
free and honeſt examination of all the evidence 
which the ſcripture affords. 1 have purpoſely 
avoided the inquiring, how far the deſignation 
of ſuch a character as that of Judas, muſt be 
ſuppoſed from the univerſal fore-knowledge of 


the Deity, becauſe it is purely a queſtion of natu- 
ral religion, which revelation has no proper con- 


cern with, 1t is ſufficient, if the ſcriptures ſhall 
IT | = ne 
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be found not to have aſſerted the deſignation 
of Judas to the office he held, and the part he 
acted; and, therefore, have not made them- 
ſelves accountable for the fitneſs of ſuch an ap- 
„ ET 25 1 5 Hs 
Though I do not think that it would be any 
difficult matter for natural religion to reply to 
this queſtion, if ſhe were allowed to ſuppoſe 
ſuch an idea of the divine preſcience, as being 
conſiſtent with all the natural perfections of God, 
ſeems neceſſary to the character of his moral 
and accountable ſubjects. But chriſtianity ſtands 
oppoſed to deiſts, not to atheiſts; and in what- 
ever manner any ſincere believer in God can 
account for the exiſtence of moral evil, for the 
admiſſion of the worſt of agents in the beſt of 
catiſes, in the ſame manner may he account for 
the exiſtence of Judas, for the admiſſion of ſuch 
an aſſociate in that benevolent and moral work 
on which Jeſus Chriſt was ſent into the world. 

But perhaps a tenaciouſneſs of opinions al- 
ready received, or a concern for what they may 
think to affect the honour of God and of his 

ſon, may make ſome offended with this account; | 
but ere they take the reſolution of not chang- 
ing their opinions, let them ſeriouſly and freely 
examine upon what foundation the#—epinions 
do ſtand, and what that neceſſity s, which their 
opinions plead for, to the maintaining the 
honour of God and of Jeſus Chriſt. Let them 
firſt be able ro ſay to themſelves and to the 
public, for what wiſe and moral purpoſes God 
could deſign, and his ſon could elect into an of- 
fice, a wretch devoted to act in the greateſt poſſible 
D 2 _ oppoſition 
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oppoſition to the ſpirit and intention of that 
office. For my own part, I honeſtly confeſs 
that I can ſay nothing to ſuch a queſtion ; and 
I do therefore truly rejoice, that neither reve- 
lation nor reaſon, when fairly conſulted, do put 
me to ſuch a difficulty. 

Let us attend to ſome other refleRions, which 
the hiſtory of Judas excites. 

I have often wondered to what purpoſe was 
the treachery of Judas ; of what neceſſity, what - 
advantage to the Jewiſh rulers, was the part this 
diſciple acted, in order to the facilitating their 
purpoſes againſt the life of Jeſus Chriſt, Judas 
appears to have done nothing more than barely 


conduct their officers into his preſence, a 


matter ſurely of little conſequence to thoſe who 
thirſted after the life of this innocent perſon, 
and without which, it may well be ſuppoſed, 
that they could equally have perpetrated all their 
malice againſt him, 

Jeſus Chriſt was not like a malefactor, flying 


from the terrors of Juſtice, and hiding his guilty 
head in dark and unknown retreats ; in which 


caſe, the officious hand, that conducted his 
purſuers to his lurking place, might be the very 
thing that was wanting to bring him to puniſh- 


ment. He had never practiſed any concealment ; 


he appeared every day in the face of the public, 
in their ſtreets, and in their temples, aſſiduouſſy 
cartying on the work, for which he had come 
into the world, and which alone provoked all 
the vengeance of his enemies. He ſtood expo- 
ſed to their arreſt at any time, whenever they 


en mk upon it ; nor . if they ſhould 


think 
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think it more convenient to ſeize him at night, 


is it credible, that the places of his reticement 


could be any myſtery, where no myſtery appears 


to have: been intended, and perhaps impoſſible 
to have been effected. The number of his diſ- 
ciples, who generally, if not conſtantly attended 
him, was too great to be concealed, and his re- 


gular appearance in public, during the day, 
muſt have rendered it a very eaſy matter, to 


trace him to his abode, during the night. 

It is further a very material circumſtance, that 
his nightly retreat appears to have been gene- 
rally the ſame; for it is expreſsly mentioned, that 
the placed to which Judas conducted the band, 
who ſeized his maſter, was that of his uſual re- 


ſort by night with his diſciples, and that it was 


the very circumſtance which led Judas to ſeek 


him there; ir could hardly, therefore, have been 


unknown to many in Jeruſalem, at leaſt there. 
could have been no difficulty in diſcovering it 


to thoſe who were intereſted in making the diſ- 


covery. It does not appear, therefore, that the 
ſingle part which Judas took in the iniquity of 
his' maſter's enemies, had any ſufficient, any 
important, any neceſſary end in view. May 
we not then conclude, that this traitor was de- 
ſigned by his employers, to have acted a till - 


further part, and had himſelf intended to have 


appeared a more conſiderable actor, in the tranſ—- 
actions of the ſucceeding day, if his ſudden, 
and unexpected e had not defeated 
the deſign. ö 

It would have been a great point gained, in 


order to * the appearance of diſintereſted 
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| Juſtice, and turn the popular prejudice againſt 


him, if one of his own diſciples ſhould ſtand 
forth his accuſer, and give teſtimony to the 
ſuppoſed crimes, which they meant to alledge | 


againſt him. 

The chief prieſts and 4 3 him to 
the Jewiſh nation, of a deſign againſt their reli- 
gion, a deſign to overturn it from the founda- 
tion, and even to deſtroy that ſacred temple, 
in which they believed, all the majeſty and diſ- 
tinction of their nation to be lodged, a crime of 


the higheſt magnitude to a bigotted and ſuper- | 


ſtitious Jew. 

To the Romans they accuſed him of aſpiring 
and ambitious deſigns, to attack the ſovereignty 
of the empire of the world, and raiſe himſelf 


to a throne, as ſoon as he had ſufficiently ſecured 
the affections and confidence of the people. He 


might carry himſelf, indeed, with decency, with 
ſanctity, with Bamba, ak moderation, but 


this might be urged as only a more deep and 


ſubtle hypocriſy, while the general expecta- 


tion of the people, the flattering title of king 


which th&<had conferred upon him, being 


ſufficient to alarm the Roman jealouſy, if thereto - 


ſhould be added the teſtimony of one of his 


choſen diſciples and confidants, who might be 


ſuppoſed to be acquainted with his moſt ſecret 
views, and this teſtimony affected to be given 
from a deteſtation of his criminal deſigns; then 
might they hope, and not without reaſon, to 
juſtify their proſecution to Rome and to their 


country, that every one would give credit to 


the charge, and 7a iſſue in che ſentence which 


* | 


—— — 
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mould be pronounced againſt him; while thenn- 
ſelves, inſtead of being deteſted as the miniſters 
of injuſtice and oppreſſion, of a low, corrupted 
and revengeful malice, ſnould be applauded as 
doing à public ſervice to the n and religious 


intereſts of their nation. 


All this they might hope to as from the 


teſtimony of ſo material an evidence; their 
ſcheme, was then well concerted, and the 


wretched diſciple himſelf, if a traitor, would 


not be ſo to no end, but acquire, at leaſt, with 


his employers, no inconſiderable merit from his 
valuable ſervices. But the heart of Judas, bad 


as it was, failed him ere the completion of his trea- 


chery; and the rulers being now engaged in the 
eye of the public to ſupport their charge againſt 
this extraordinary perſonage, who had ſo much 
excited the attention of the whole nation, were 


obliged to carry it through as well as they 


could; and being diſappointed in this important 
evidence, they ſuborned others to bear the ſame 
teſtimony, which Judas, with more baſeneſs, 


indeed, but with more credit, was deſigned 
to have given. | 


Nor is it a ſufficient abiedtion to this ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the writers of the ſacred hiſtory have 
given no intimation of this further purpoſe in 
the treachery of Judas; ſince, if they had really 


been acquainted therewith, yet it is nothing 
wonderful that they ſhould omit to mention a cir- 


cumſtance, which exiſted only in intention, and, 
therefore, contributed nothing to the. condem- 


nation and death of their Lord. I. ſay it is no- 


er, n that they ſhould omit to men- 
D 4 = tion 
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tion ſuch a circumſtance in an hiſtory, which 
they have confeſſedly wrote in a very conciſe 
and ſummary way. But it is not neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe, nor, I will venture to add, very pro- 
bable, that they were acquainted with the truth 
of this further intended treachery on the part of 
Judas, though, not improbable that they might 
have the ſame ideas of the nature of his per fidy 
that we have ſuggeſted. Whatever Judas was 
deſigned to act in the betraying of his maſter, 
it was a private contract between him and the 
_ chief of the Jews, which theſe iniquitous rulers 
had a manifeſt intereſt in concealing from the 
public knowledge. „„ 
This conjecture will, therefore, be allowed 
to carry a great probability with it, and obviate 
any objections which may be inferred from the 
inſignificance of Judas's treachery. Had the 
repentance of Judas not ſucceeded to the firſt 
act of his treachery, it would have been difficult 
to have accounted for the introduction of fo 
uſeleſs a villain ; but the proſecution of what 
ſuch a villain might further intend, being cut off 
by the unlooked-for revolt of his own mind, 
no one is authoriſed to queſtion the integrity of 
the ſacred hiſtorian upon the ſuppoſition that 
the whole of this falſe diſciple's perfidy is re- 
preſented in the ſingle act of conducting the 
enemies of his maſter into his preſence. The 

narration of the hiſtorian has all the marks of 
inapprehenſive veracity, not of a fiction, betray- 
ing itſelf by its own inconſiſtencies. The evan- 
geliſt faithfully narrates what Judas did perform; 
he ſeems to apprehend no difficulty in his ac- 

| | Count, 
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count, nor to have meditated any anſwer to 


what objections might be urged, but the ſequel 
of his hiſtory provides the anſwer; for it is left 
to candour to ſuppoſe, what ſuch a beginning of 
treachery might have produced, if conſcience. 
had ſuffered the traitor to proceed. 

But barely to find no inſuperable difficulty | in 
the hiſtory of Judas is not ſufficient : the whole 
character of this traitor is no inconſiderable 
teſtimony to the innocence and uprightneſs of 
Teſus Chriſt, and to the truth of the chriſtian 
religion. Judas had no prejudice in favour of 
the cauſe in which his excellent maſter was 
engaged; but moſt probably would have re- 
joiced, and continued to have been his adherent, 
if he had found it to be the cauſe of an im- 
poſtor, that is, of one who, under the appearance 


of public ſpirit, of a zeal for religion and 
for virtue, aimed only to attract the public 


notice, to play the part of an artful hypocrite, 
to flatter the univerſal prejudice which the Jewiſh 


nation had entertained of a temporal deliverer, 
and on the ſanguine hopes and wiſhes and af- 


fections of the people, raiſe himſelf to the height 
of worldly greatneſs. 


Then, alſo, this unworthy diſciple might have 


to ſucceed. in the ambitious views which 
firſt drew him to Join the followers of Jeſus 
Chriſt; but he found himſelf deceived : the 
whole wer ten inſtruction, and manners 
of his maſter diſcovered no worldly deſign, but 
the moſt poſitive renunciation of it ; he prophe- 


- nothing of himſelf at the hands of men, but 


OY perſecution and death; he promiſed 
| nothing 
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nothing to this diſciples but to bear the ſame 
croſs, to drink of the ſame bitter cup; the whole 


breathed the ſpirit of humility, reſignation, and 
a mind mortified to the views and pleaſures of 


this world, by being wholly occupied with a re- 
gard to the ſublimer intereſts of that world 
which is to come. The ſordid earth-born ſpirit 
of Judas was ſhocked with ſuch a diſcovery, be 


renounced the cauſe in which his ambition could 


find no ground to reſt” upon, and, like a low- 
minded villain, endeavoured to derive an advan- 


tage from his renunciation, to make a merit, and 


a gain of betraying the maſter, of whoſe up- 
rightneſs he was ſorry to be convinced, into the 
hands of his malicious enemies. 

This appears to be the plain and FF ac- 
count which can be given of the views, where- 


with Judas firſt attached himſelf to Jeſus Chriſt, 
continued for a while to appear as his follower, 


and of the motives which at length determined 
him to renounce a cauſe, which he had totally 
miſtaken. Nor was he the only diſciple who 


miſtook the deſign of the moral Redeemer of 
the world. The writers of his Life plainly 


enough teſtify of themſelves and of all their 


fellow-diſciples, that they had the ſame low 
worldly expectations from their leader; but a 
pure diſintereſted affection to their maſter, 
founded on his wiſdom, the virtues of his charac- 
ter, the amiableneſs of his temper, and a con- 
viction that the favour and power of God was 
with him, grew up at length in their hearts, 
and however ſhocked at his repeated declarations 
that his kingdom had no view to this world, | 

| but 
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but that he ſhould die the death of à criminal, 
yet were they too firmly attached to chis verſon 
to deſert him; and this veneratjon, this affection 
for their Lord, gradually prepared their minds 
to entertain a veneration for thoſe. real intereſts 
which he had in view, and at length to ſucceed 
their; maſter in the ſame religious and moral 
work for which he lived and for which he died. 

JI 0 fay, then, that Judas had no other than 
an ambitious and worldly view in his attach- 
ment to Jeſus Chriſt, is ſaying little more of 
him than what we are authoriſed to ſay of the 
whole body of the diſciples: but their minds 
were capable, of being enlightened with nobler 


views, that of Judas was not; they renounced 


the world, he renounced the cauſe, and endea- 
voured, in the way of treachery, to gratify ſome 
of thoſe ſordid views to which his whole ſoul 
was devoted. The deſertion of ſuch. a diſciple 
from ſuch, motives, and who, in the very act of 
his deſertion, diſcovered ſo baſe: and ſordid a 
ſpirit, is, to me at leaſt, a very ſtrong atteſta- 
tion of the upright and good intentions where- 
with Jeſus Chriſt ſhewed himſelf to the world, 
of that pure and honeſt regard which alone he 
profeſſed to have for the glory of God, and for 
the ſouls of men. I lament the fall of Judas, 
I am truly grieved that a tritor ſhould have 
been found in ſo ſmall a band of friends and 
confidants, but I rejoice to fee it clearly proved 
thereby that an hypocrite, a low-born, merce- 
nary, ambitious ſpirit, could find no encou- 
ragement to continue the friend and confidant 
of my lord and maſter Jeſus Chriſt. PP 
VVV But 
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But it is not only by the deſertion, by the 
betraying of his maſter, that Judas convinces 
us of the goodneſs of that cauſe which he for- 
ſook, but in the ſequel, he gives direct and ex- 
- preſs teſtimony to the innocence of his betrayed 
Lord. He gives this teſtimony in that affecting 

ſtate of mind which cannot lie, and he fets a 
fatal, but indiſputable ſeal to the truth of his 
teſtimony. The worldly views which had poſ- 
ſeſſed the minds of the other diſciples, were 
ſubdued by the incomparable virtues of their 
maſter; the heart of Judas needed the reflection 
of the blackeſt crime, to bring it to any ſenſe of 
right; he feels not any veneration for his Lord, 
till, like an aſſaſſin, he has ſtabbed him; a mo- 
ment he views the irrevocable deed, and con- 
ſcience flings the injuſtice, the ingratitude of 
it in his face; the world and all its vile temp- 
_ tations are extinguiſhed within him; violated 
truth, injured innocence, ſtand in awful majeſty 
before him; driven by a black repentance, he 
hurries into the preſence of his deteſted employ- 
ers, confeſſes the horrid part which he had ated, 
- proclaims his maſter's innocence and worth, 

indignantly throws back the hire of his villainy, 

and deſperately cuts himſelf off from a world, 
the love of which had cut him off from all good- 

neſs, and from all happineſs. 8 
This is ſuch a teſtimony, and ſo confirmed, 
as methinks is fitted to ſpeak with power to the 


moſt prejudiced mind. Aſſuredly, the repent- 


ant wretch, uttered in that bitter moment, what 
he felt at his heart, and what he felt he knew; 
he had ſeen his maſter in private, as well as in 

„ 7 public,. 
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public, he had enjoyed his confidence, he was 
well acquainted with his whole defigns ; alas 

he had found nothing therein but what frowned 
upon the baſeneſs of his own deſigns. This diſ- 
ciple, this friend, this confidant of Jeſus Chriſt, 
whom only the. virtues of Jeſus Chriſt had dri- 
ven to deſert and to betray him, proclaims before 
the rulers of the Jews, I have ſinned; I have be- 
trayed innocent blood; and however abandoned to 
wickedneſs he may ſeem in the general view 
of his character, conſcience is at length ſo 
awakened in him, that he confirms his teſti- 
mony, beyond the poſſibility of doubt, by the 
deſperate evidence of ſelf- murder. 

How wiſely ordered is the conſtitution of the 
human mind, even when viewed in its worſt 
examples! How wonderfully does the provi- 
dence of God produce good out of the greateſt 
evils, and compel villains to give teſtimony to 
that very cauſe of truth and goodneſs, which, 
from the corruptneſs of their hearts they n 
been endeavouring to deſtroy. 

Let us, however, rejoice in a cauſe, rejoice 
in a maſter, whoſe truth and uprightneſs tri- 
umphed at length even over ſuch a mind as that 
of Judas; and though the miſerable fate of this 
loſt man may excite that pity which is natural 
to the human heart, yet let us rejoice, that even 

from him we have an evidence to confirm us in 
the faith of that divine teacher, whom rer 
en | 
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| Farther Thou gbts concerning 15 Perſon of Chriſt, 


occaſioned by the Poſtſcript to the Remarks on Dr. 
Lardner's Letter on the Logos. See Theolo- 


0 b Repoſitory, Vol. J. p. 442, 443. 
HAT man was e by his Maker to 


Fn bi not only from the expreſs declarations of 


ſcripture (Gen. i. 26, 28.— ix. 1, 2. Pſalm 


ix. 5, 8.) but from the ſuperior power and fa- 


culties with which he is endowed: And it, 
doubtleſs becomes him to have ſuch a ſenſe of the 


dignity and prerogatives of his rational nature, 
as may induce him to act a wiſe and manly 
part, and thus to anſwer the end of his creation. 
But it would argue great ignorance, or great 


arrogance in him to ſuppoſe, that all nature was 


framed, and is ſuſtained, only or chieffy, for 


his 1 8 and that he, in a manner, engroſſes 


the care of the common Father and Lord of all. 
Such an imagination muſt appear peculiarly 


abſurd to thoſe who have formed any juſt ideas 


of the amazing extent of the univerſe, and of 
the vaſt number and variety, magnitude and 
diſtances of the heavenly bodies; eſpecially 


conſidering how little reaſon there is to doubt, 


but that, amidſt this immenſity of the divine 


works, there are numberleſs habitable worlds, 


ſome of which may contain creatures of a rank 
and order far ſuperior to the human race; to 


9 noming of what may be conjectured con- 


cerning 


be the head of this lower world, is evi- 


| 
Y 
} 
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eerning the world of ſpirits, or how, and- by 
what beings, the illimitable etherial regions may 
de er 

But if this world. and: its inhabitants are * 
mean and inconſiderable, compared with the 
whole univerſe of beings, corporeal and intellec- 
tual ; can we conceive 1t 1n any degree pro- 
bable, that the firſt and greateſt of all ſpirits, 
next to the one ſupreme, ſhould be ſent by his 
, heavenly Father, not only to take up his abode for 
ſome conſiderable time amongſt us, but to aſ- 
ſume our nature, to lead a life of labour and 
ſorrow, and to die a moſt ignominious and 
excruciating death, for the redemption of our 
ſinful race; whether it ſnould, or ſhould not be 
ſuppoſed, that other worlds have been en 
at the like expenſive rate? | 

This difficulty has been anal by ſons of our 
modern deifts, as an inſuperable objection againſt 
the great goſpel doctrine of man's redemption. 
by Chriſt the ſon of God. (See particularly a 
ſhort article in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
May 1760, where the objection was ſtated, and 
an anſwer. deſired; though I cannot lay that 
any, deſerving the name, was returned.) But 
it ſhould be remembered, that it affects that 
doctrine only on the ſuppoſition that | Jeſus 
Chriſt, in his own proper nature and perſon, 
was before his incarnation a ſuper-angelic ſpirit, 
and had naturally exiſted in a ſtate of incon- 
ceivable glory, with the Father, before the 
creation of the world. On every other hypo- 
theſis, whether the ſtrict Trinitarian, Sabellian, 
or Socinian, it was the man CHEE Jeſus alone, 
R who 
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who voluntarily ſubmitted; to undergo ſuch la- 


bours, indignities, and ſufferings on our be- 


half. For, however intimately united he might 


be with the in-dwelling Deity, and whatever 


dignity and efficacy his mediatorial undertaking 
might derive from this union, it is allowed, on 
all hands, that the Deity himſelf is immutable 
and impaſſible: And though the meaneſt of his 
creatures are in no dange of being overlooked, 


or diſregarded by him, but are always the ob-. . 


ject of his condeſcending notice, and tender 


care; yet, in every view in which he can be 
conſidered by us, he muſt appear nel 
incapable of any real abaſement or ſuffering. 
Ihe objection, indeed, is acknowledged to 
have its weight, by ſome ingenious and valuable 


authors, who have been advocates for that no- 
tion concerning the perſon of Chriſt, on which 


it is mainly grounded: Particularly by Dr. 
Clarke, in his ſermons at Boyle's Lectures, 
p. 348. 353. and by Dr. Taylor in his Key 70 
St. Paul's epiſtles, p. 131. 133. But the former, 
in what he has offered, by way of anſwer, has 
rather increaſed, than leſſened the difficulty, by 
ſuppoſing that the Divine Logos (which became 
the human ſoul of Chriſt) may be ſent to other 

parts of the univerſe, for the like purpoſes with 
that which occaſioned his deſcent into our world : 

And the latter, in order to remove the objection, 
has carried the notion of the dignity of human 


nature, and the merit of human virtue to a 


ingly unwarrantable and extravagant height. 
The writer of the Remarks on Dr. Lardners 


Lui, in his n introduces an objection 
againſt 
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againſt his favourite ſcheme, as ſaying, Con- 


« fider that this world is but a poiht in compa- 
« riſon of the immenſity of the divine works; 


* and who can imagine that ſo great a being 


« as you repreſent our bleſſed Lord, ſhould be 
« ſo deeply abaſed on account of it?“ To 
which he thinks a fufficient anſwer had been 
ſuggeſted before, perhaps under the eighth article 


of his Remarks, relating to the reward of our 
Saviour's voluntary degradation and ſufferings. 


Without repeating here the animadverſions that 
were made on thoſe. Remarks, as they came 
under conſideration, I ſhall only further obſerve, 


that whatever additional happineſs fo great and 


illuſtrious a being might be ſuppoſed to receive 


on the completion of our redemption ; our 


minds muſt ſurely recoil at the thought of his 
being frequently ſubjected to ſuch -humbling 
and painful undertakings, as often as the diſ- 


ordered ftate of other habitable worlds might 


need a like remedy. Yet, as there is no reaſon to 


ſuppoſe, that amongſt a countleſs multitude of 


ſueh worlds, this of ours ſhould be the only one 


where ſin has gained an entrance; ſo we can 


imagine nothing ſo peculiar in our nature, 
character, ſituation and circumſtances, as to re- 


quire an interpoſition of the moſt glorious of all 


derived beings in our behalf, more than others. 
To thoſe who may think the difficulty not 
ſatisfactorily removed by what was before offered, 
the remarker propoſes another ſcheme, which 
he ſtiles a Novel Opinion, as © giving the only 
ct ſolution that can be conceived, confiſtene witt 
cc reaſon and ſcripture,” viz. that our Lord 
No. I. Vol. III. E . 
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« Chriſt is the next being to the Supreme, with 


c whom the inhabitants of this globe, or per- 


« haps of the ſolar ſyſtem, have any connection 
This ſcheme, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, would greatly leſſen, though not en- 
tirely remove the objection that lies againſt the 


notion of our Lord's pre-exiſtence : And if the 
texts which are ſuppoſed to favour that notion, 


could not admit of a different interpretation, I 
ſhould readily. embrace it, as preferable, in, that 


reſpect, at leaſt, to the Arian hypotheſis. 


.In point = evidence, indeed, this MU 
thinks it not comparable to his own ſcheme, 
though far more defenſible than that which he 


oppoſes; having probably in his view thoſe 


texts which ſpeak of all things, withont exception, 
as made by the word; of God's making the worlds 
by his Son, and, creating all things by Jeſus Chriſt ; $ 
of all things that arg in heaven, and that are in 
earth, viſible. and inviſible, as created by him and 
for him; who is accordingly declared to be the 
firſt born of every creature, before all things, and 
him % whom. all things conſiſt. (John i. 3—10. 
111.. 31. 1 Cor. viii. 6. Eph. iii. 9. Col. i 


15 —17. Heb. 1. 2, 3.) However, ſuppoſing 


theſe, texts are to be underſtood of a proper 
creation, what the extent of that creation Was, 
might be . juſtly queſtioned ; - fince it is very 
common with the ſacred writers to uſe ſuch 
univerſal. terms, when they muſt needs be taken 
with great reſtrictions ; and it ſeems to be quite 
foreign to the deſign of a divine revelation, cal- 
culated for making us wiſe unto ſalvation, to 
acquaint, us n N has no relation to the 
2 f + MH Þ\ higheſt 
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the Perſon of Chriſt. A 


| higheſt includ and concerns of mankind. The 
_ expreſſion, it muſt be confeſſed, is peculiarly 


ſtrong; John i. 3. But the queſtion is, what 
we are there to underſtand by the Divine Word? 
Whether it denotes the perſon of Chriſt, - or the 
wiſdom, power or ſpirit” of God himſelf, that 
afterwards dwelt in the man Chriſt nr N 


Lardner's Lett. p. 24, 25. 


As to the texts above referred? to in the 
epiſtles of St. Paul, if with Grotius, Locke and 
others, we underſtand them in a figurative ſenſe, 
of the new creation, ſpiritual formation, or re- 
novation of things according to the goſpel con- 


ſtitution, or of that great change of affairs that 
was introduced by Chriſt with reſpect to religion, 


when the believing Geatiles. were admitted into 
the church or kingdom of God under him as 
their head, and even the angelic hierarchies were 


made ſubject unto him. 1 Pet. in. 22. (And it 


is certain that St. Paul, elſewhere, ſpeaks of the 
work of redemption under the name and no- 


tion of a creation, as 2 Cor. v. 17. Gal. vi. 15. 
Eph. ii. 10, 15. &c.) This will entirely ſet 
aſide the arguments drawn from thence in fa- 


vour of the pre- exiſtent ſcheme in general, as 
well as 'take away the pretended advantage of 
the Arian hypotheſis above the novel ſcheme, 
in point of evidence. See Lardner's Letter, 


P- 64,72. Locke on 1 Cor. viii. 6. and Eph. 


ii. 9. Calvin on Eph: iii. 9. Grotius on Col. 
1. 15, &c. and Heb. i. 2. See alſo Dawſon's 
—— at SE pars. 8 OT p. 186. 5 
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It muſt,” indeed, be acknowledged, that no- 


thing can furniſh us with fo aſtoniſhing an in- 


ſtance of humiliation and condeſcenſion, or 
give us ſuch an amazing view of God's love 
to mankind, as the Arian ſcheme carried to its 
utmoſt height. But we may be allowed to 
confider, whether it does not ſhoot beyond the 
mark; whether ir does not rather confound 


the mind, than affect it with juſt and proper 


ſentiments; and whether it is not more ſuited 
to the now generally exploded notion of God's 


requiring a kind of infinite ſatisfaction to his 


injured juſtice, before he could ſhew mercy to | 


ſinful men, than to any ſcriptural repreſentations 


of the nature and method of our redemption, 


(See Lardner's Lett. p. 40. 47.) It is ſurely 
no recommendation of any doctrine to an in- 
telligent inquirer, that it is ſtrange, and hard to 
be conceived. And it may well be queſtioned, 


whether a mind; unbiaſſed by prejudice, could 
eaſily take up with the notion of an inferior 


god employed by the Supreme, in creating the 


whole univerſe—a ſecond proper object of reli- 


gious worſhip—adored by angels as their lord 
in a_pre-exiſtent ſtate, and yet becoming, for a 
while, no more than a mere mortal man ;—the 
molt exalted. of all ſpirits, next the one infinite 


and independent being, to whom all divine 
ce powers are attributed, excepting abſolute inde- 
e pendency and ſupremacy,” leaving the joys 
and glories of heaven to dwell in this world, 


impriſoned in a fleſhly tabernacle, ſubject to all 
human frailties and infirmities ; which, ſeparate 
from the agonies of nn, « muſt (accord- 
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« ing to Biſhop Clayton) be, literally ſpeaking, 
cc to ſuch a being, an hell upon earth; — and 
all this for the benefit of ſo inconſiderable a 
part of the creation as the human race, who 
might (ſo far as we can apprehend) have received 
the ſame advantages by a fellow man, divinely 
taught, commiſſioned, impowered, and advanced, 
as he was; —whilſt, in all probability, many 
other worlds, inhabited by beings no more inde- 
fectible than we, might no leſs need a like in- 
terpoſition in their behalf. er d tre 4 
It is true, unlikely as this ſcheme may appear 
in itſelf, and unable as we may be to ſolve the 
difficulties attending it, there is no ſuch direct 
abſurdity in it, as would warrant us to reject 
it, were it clearly and fully aſſerted in the goſ- 
pel revelation; the poſitive evidences of which 
are ſo ſtrong, as not to be ſnhlaken by any mere 
difficulties or improbabilities. But though there 
are, indeed, ſeveral texts in the goſpel of St. 
John, and in ſome of St. Paul's epiſtles, that, in 
their more obvious and literal acceptation, ſeem 
to favour the ſcheme, or, at leaſt, the notion of 
Chriſt's pre- exiſtence; yet it is a very obſervable 
_ circumſtance, that in the other three goſpels, 
the book of Acts, and the epiſtles of James, 
Peter, John and Jude, there is no hint that 
could lead thoſe, for whoſe uſe they were writ- 
ten, to entertain ſuch an opinion. This makes 
it highly probable, that the language in thoſe 
texts is ſtrongly figurative, as it certainly is in a 
great part of both the Old and New Teſtament; 
and may help to juſtify thoſe interpretations of 
them which ſome are apt to condemn as forced 


_ 
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and unnatural, but which are, perhaps, the reaf 


reſult of comparing ſpiritual things with ſpiritual, 


_ after the apoſtle's example, as Grotius and Mr. 
Locke, in their e eee onde pots moſt 
eminently did. EIS D 
Few, if any of theſe texts, are paſſed by 
unnoticed by the venerable author of the Letter 
of 1730. How far his ſhort gloſſes on them 
may be ſufficient to invalidate the arguments 
that have been draun from them by others, 
every reader muſt judge for himſelf. The in- 
genious writer of theſe remarks ſeems to eſtimate 
their valve at a low rate; but many who were 
formerly in a different way of thinking, have 
entertained a better opinion of this work; and 
have found ſomething in it that has induced 
them firſt to queſtion the truth of their old no- 
tions, and afterwards to give them up as untenable. 
1 have often thought it very remarkable, that 
the trinitarians, who have been uſed to oppoſe 
every attempt to revive or ſupport the Arian 
cauſe, with all the bitterneſs of zeal, ſhould 
have been ſo ſilent on the publication of this 
Letter, Mr. Lowman's three Tracts, and ſorne 
later pieces, wherein the unitarian ſcherne, 
moſt properly ſo called, has been maintained with 


a manly freedom, but guarded, indeed, from all 


appearances of a deſign to leſſen the authority: of 
the facred records, or betray the intereſts of 
our common chriſtianity. Poſſibly this ſcheme 
may be eſteemed by them” leſs obnoxious than 
the Arian, as it perhaps ſhould be. Arnd it 
may be reaſonably expected, that the more a 
taſte for ſimplicity in religion prevails, and the 
paſſion we what 1s aflouiſiuog and incredible 
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ſubſides, the nearer we ſhall approach again to 
the truth as it is in Jeſus, from whence we had, 


; by degrees, moſt ſtrangely deviated. 
Theſe writings appear to me well adapted 


to reconcile or calm the angry diſputes and con- 
tentions that have ſo long divided the chriſtian 


world, on the ſubjects they relate to. Here, on 
the one hand, is no pretenſion to any real and 
proper diſtinction of perſons in the divine nature 
a term unſcriptural, and | inexplicable as uſed 
in this controverſy) but that great and leading 
article of religion, the unity and ſupremacy of 

God the univerſal Father, is no leſs ſtrenuouſly, 
and, I think, more conſiſtently, aſſerted and de- 
ende than by the Arians themſelves; without 
the embarraſſment of the difficulties above men- 
tioned, attending their doctrine of the glorious 
pre- exiſtent ſpirit of our Lord, having all its 
exalted powers reduced to the ſtate and compaſs 
of a mere human infant. On the other hand, 
the Logos, the word or wiſdom of God, which 
dwelt in Chriſt,” and that ſpirit of power and 
grace, which was communicated ' to him by his 
heavenly Father, without meaſure, whereby he 
was abundantly: qualified for the whole of his 
mediatorial undertaking; are allowed, on this 
ſcheme, to be as truly divine in the higheſt 
ſenſe, as the moſt zealous trinitarian can pre- 
tend; though without. the abſurdity of ſuppoſing 


ee proper divine perſons, 7. e. intelligent 


agents or beings, to ſubſiſt in the unity of the 
divine nature. Here, indeed, is room for ſuch 
a diſtinction of names, characters and offices, 
on the ſcriptures point out, and the Sabellians 
Eq. plead 
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plead for, under the appellation of per/ons. 
But then, as there is no neceſſity or reaſon for 
following them in ſo vague and improper an 


application of this term; ſo neither need we call 


that union of Chriſt with the indwelling Deity, 
ſo often ſpoken of in the New Teſtament, a 
perſonal or hypoſtatic union, as they do: Nor is 


it the Divine Word only, (whatever may be par- 


ticularly meant by that name or diſtinction) 
but God himſelf, even under the character of 
the Father, that is repreſented in ſeveral places 
as in ſome very pecuoliar manner united to the 
man Chriſt Jeſus, and working in and by him; 
whilſt in others the wonderful knowledge and 
wiſdom he poſſeſſed, and the power he exerted, 
are aſcribed to the fpirit of God, (John v. 19-—27 


36—38. viii. 18, 28, 29. X. 28— 30, 38. 
Xiv. 7— 11, 20. Xvi. 32. KVil. 11, 20—23. 
Acts ii. 22. Col. i. 19. it. 3, 9. Matt. iii. 
16. John i. 32—34. ii. 34, 35. Compare 


Iſa. xi. 1—3. Klii. 1—4. Ix. 1—3, Matt. 


Xii. 17. Luke iv. 18, 19. Acts x. 38.) 


Aſter all, however, that has hitherto been ad- 


vanced in the controverſy concerning the perſon 
of Chriſt, it can ſcarcely be pretended, that the 


ſubject is yet cleared of all doubts and difficulties, 
to whatever ſcheme we may give the preference; 
nor is it likely that the controverſy will ſoon be 
ended. But inſtead of heing greatly ſolicitous, 


to aſcertain what ſeems to be not fully determi- 
ned in ſcripture, on this head, we ſhall do well 


to turn our chief attention to thoſe points, which 


are confeſſedly more certain, and more impor- 


tant. Whether our bleſſed Lord had any real 


and 


the. Perfon of Chrit. 60 


and perſonal exiſtence, and if ſo, in what man- 
ner he exiſted, before his virgin mother con- 
_ ceived him, has been, and may ſtill be a matter 
of doubtful diſputation: But the ſacred writers 
have left us no room at all ro doubt of his mi- 
raculous and divine conception ; of the high and 
important commiſſion with which he was charg- 
ed, and of his abundant qualifications for t 
execution of it, by © the communication of the 
ſpirit to him without meaſure, or the indwell- 
ing of his Father's fulneſs.” And' not only in 
theſe reſpects, was he gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed 
from all other men, but alſo by the peerleſs dig- 
nity and rectitude of his character and conduct 
on earth; by the ſeveral extraordinary teſtimo- 
nies that were given him of his heavenly Father's 
moſt peculiar regards; and alſo, by the high 
honours conferred upon him, as the reward of 
his perfect obedience, and voluntary ſufferings, 
in his ſpeedy reſurrection from the dead, to die 
no more, in his viſible aſcenſion to heaven, and 
in his conſequent exaltation to a ſtate of regal 
dominion, and judicial authority over angels as 
well as men, ſo that he is able even to ſubdue all 
things unto bimſelf, and to fave them to the utter- 
moſt, who come unto God by him. And if we are 
fully convinced of theſe truths, on which our 
Lord himſelf and his apoſtles appear to have 
laid the greateſt ſtreſs, and beyond which the 
earlieſt ereeds aſſert nothing concerning him, 
we cannot want ſufficient: reaſons and motives, 
to excite us to all that veneration, love and 
gratitude, obedience, imitation and truſt, which 
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re due to him as the beloved ſon of God, the 
teacher and pattern, the friend and ſaviour, the 


Prince and [Judge of men. KA 
| oy © CHARISTES. 
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GENTLEMEN, | 
Amidſt the ai ts 1 75 5 and, pliner, , and 


the ravages of diſſipation, pleaſure and vanity, upon 


every thing ſerious, it ſeems, that you, Gentlemen, 


4d fol Jet deſpair of the commonwealth of /a- ' 
Fred literature. I honour you for your courage ; 


and as I doubt not that the characters and prin- 
\ ciples of your readers do you great honour, ſo 
J hope their numbers and communications will 
4 efficiently ſupport your deſign. If you judge the 
© annexed paper likely to prove acceptable to any Ld 
em, i is e to your diſpoſal, 5 


13 -Your bumble ſervant, ” 
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$74 ACS, ch. XVil. 


HE late Netten and learned Dr. tans. 
ner, in the third volume of his collection 


of offeviſh and Heathen Teſtimonies, p. 20. quotes 


the following remarkable paſſage, concerning 
Epimenides from Diogenes Laertius. © At this 
« time the fame of Epimenides was very great 
" Among all the Greeks, and he was ſuppoſed 
cc to 
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St. Paul's Diſcourſe at Athens. 71 


« to be in great favour with the gods. The 
« Athenians being afflicted with a peſtilence, 


ere directed dy the Pythian oracle to get 


ce their city purified by expiation. They, 
« therefore, ſent Nicias, ſon of Niceratus, in a 
« ſhip to Crete, inviting” Epimenides to come 
« to them. He coming thither in the forty- 
« ſixth Olympiad, purified their city, and de- 
« livered them from the peſtilence i in this man- 
ce ner. Taking ſeveral ſheep, ſome black, 
« others white, he had them up to the Areo- 

« pagus; and thence let them go. where they 
«would, and gave orders to thoſe who followed 
ee them, wherever any one of them ſhould he 


c down, to ſacrifice it to the god, to whom it 


« belonged ; and fo the plague ceaſed. Hence 
ce it has come to paſs, that to this ' preſent ttme 
« may be found in the boroughs of the Athe- 
cc nians, anonymous altars, a memorial of the 
ce expiation then made.“ = 

It ought to be obſerved, int Eimenee 
flouriſhed almoſt fix hunted years before Chriſt, 

and Diogenes Laertius, who witneſſes that ano- 
nymous altars, a memorial of the expiation 


made by Epimenides, remained in the boroughs 
(vr rug Ins) of the Athenians, wrote about the 


beginning of the third century after Chriſt, con- 
ſequently theſe altars muſt have been there when 
Paul was at Athens; and it ſeems highly pro- 
bable, that one of them was that which tlie 


apoſtle had obſerved, and takes notice of 70 the 


beginning of his diſcourſe. 

The doctor produces the tet of Chryſo- 
ſtor „and Iſidore of Peluſium, to confitm the apo- 
Rle's * 
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ſtle's repreſentation of the inſcription, To the un- 
known God. Theophylact and Oecumenius alſo 
_readitinthe ſingular number; only Jerome reads it 
in the plural, and thereupon grounds one of thoſe 
cConceits, of which he and others of the venera- 
ble ancients ſeem to have been too fond. How- 
ever, theſe three laſt mentioned writers ſay, that 
the whole inſcription on the altars was thus: 
To the Gods of Aſia, and Europe, and Lybia, to 
the unknown and ſtrange God. Or as aus 
reads, unknown. and ſtrange Gods. 

But it appears to me, that this could not — 1 
ſibly be the inſcription on the altars, which were 
erected in conſequence of Epimenides's directions 
for expiating the plague; becauſe it ſeems plain 
from the whole of Laertius's account, that the 
TBegſopbiſt himſelf was quite uncertain what god 
had inflicted the peſtilence, and conſequently 
was to be appeaſed; whether celeſtial, terreſtrial, 
or infernal. But, as ſome of the gods were ſup- 
poſed to be beſt pleaſed with white victims, 
others with black ones, therefore he ordered a 
number of fheep, ſome white, ſome black, to be 
turned looſe fram Areopagus, and wherever 
each of them lay down it was to be ſacrificed on 
' that ſpot, r wpoouovi ,,,&,ñ 'to the god to whom it 
belonged ; ſuch a general inſcription, therefore, as 
that given above, could by no means ſuit to 
altars erected on ſuch an occaſion as this; nor 
indeed any inſcription, but that which the apo- 
ſtle mentions; To tbe unknown God, When af- 
terwards, either the public, or any particular 
perſon, might think proper to erect an altar to 
$1 the gods whom the laws of the ue —_— 
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the inſcription on ſuch altars might very pro- 
perly be, To the Gods of Europe, and Afia, and 
Africa, and to the unknown and ſtrange God, i. e. 
the God, whoever he be, ro whom, by Epimeni- 
_ des's direction, altars were erected for purifying 
the city, and whoever afterwards was one of 
the lawful Deities. After ſuch a tranſaction as 
that recorded concerning Epimenides, no won- 
der that the ankyuown God, became much cele- 
brated and venerated at Athens, and that he 
ſhould often be -honoured by the religious cere- 
monies of its inhabitants for a long time ; not 
improbably, Theophylact, &c. might miſtake 
one of theſe latter altars for that more ancient 
one to which Paul refers. Dr. Preſcot, the 
learned maſter of Catherine Hall, in Cambridge, 
in a diſſertation publiſhed the beginning of this 
year, entitled Paul at Athens, obſerves, that 
Pauſanias and Philoſtratus, ſpeak of ſeveral al- 
tars at Athens, with the plural number infcrip- 
tion, fog aywwreys 3» but he gives us not the paſſa- 
ges; which, however, Lardner ſupplies, p. 27. 
Having mentioned an altar of Jupiter Olym- 
_ © pius, Pauſanias adds, “and nigh unto it is 
© an altar of unknown gods.” He does nor fay 
© the altar, but an altar. Therefore there may 
© have been ſeveral ſuch altars, as Laertius ſays. 
And when he ſays an altar of unknown gods, he 
© need not be underſtood to mean, that the in- 
© ſcription was in the plural number; it may 
© have been, and probably was in the ſingular.” 

In another place, Pauſanias ſpeaks of allars of 
© gods called unknown, and of heroes, and of the. ſons 
© of Theſeus at Phalerus. The inſcription of theſe 
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" © altars likewiſe may have been in the . 
number. But as there were ſeveral altars at 
© Athens, or near it, inſcribed To tbe: unknown 
© God, it was natural enough for ſome writers 
© to call them altars f unknown Gods: So ſays 
© Grotius.. When Pauſanias ſays, that there were 
© at Athens altars of unknown Gods; he means, 
© that there were many altars with ſuch an in- 
* {cription, To the unknown God; though poſſibly 
there were ſome with an inſcription in the plural 
© number, whilſt others were in the ſingular.“ 

I beg leave to add, that perhaps Pauſanias 
(who wrote about the latter end of the ſecond 
century, and, conſequently, almoſt eight hundred 
years after the erection of the altars of Epime- 
nides) ſeeing that there were ſeveral altars in 
Athens, and the neighbourhood, inſcribed to 
the unknown god, and not having learned ſuffi- 
ciently their origin and hiſtory, might imagine 
them dedicated to ſo many different unknown 
gods, and, thereby, be led to ſpeak of them in 


| 

[ 

1 the plural number. The ſame ignorance and 
| : 

f 
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miſtake might poſſibly occaſion plural inſcrip- 
tions in the latter ages of Athens. However, 
Dr. Lardner thinks that we have no proof or 
evidence, that there were any altars at Athens 
inſcribed to unknown gods, in the plural number. 
* Philoſtratus records it, as an obſervation of 
© Apollonius Tyanæus, * that we are never to 
© ſpeak. diſreſpectfully of any of the gods; in- 
© timating alſo, at the ſame time, that there was 
* ſome ſpecial reaſon to be upon the guard in 
that reſpect at Athens, where are altars to un- 
known demons. The ſame obſervations will 
© ſoit. with this paſſage as. with the preceding, 
ks from 
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from Pauſanias. We are alſo. hereby led to 
think, that inſcriptions To the anknown boch were 
Ueferber to the Athenians.” . 

It cannot reaſonably be objeted, that in x 
paſſage quoted above, Laertius only calls them 
anonymous altars, but does not ſay that they were in- 
ſcribed 4 the unknown'god,.. By anonymous we are 

only to underſtand, that they were not inſcribed 
with the name of any particular deity; not that they 
had no inſcription at all. Every altar muſt be 
inſcribed with the name of the divinity to whom it 
was dedicated, if that name was known; but 
if it was apprehended that ſome divinity was 
concerned whoſe name was not known (as ap- 
pears, from the whole ſtory, to have been the 
caſe on this ſolemn occaſion of the purification 
of the city) then the proper inſcription of an 
altar, dedicated to ſuch divinity, could only be 
to the unknown god, and this would be, in the 
hy ſenſe of the word, an anonymous altar. 
On the whole, it ſeems highly probable, that 
= altar to which St. Paul refers, was one 
thoſe which had been erected, almoſt fix hundred 
years before, in conſequence of the directions 
given by Epimenides for expiating or purifying 
the city in a time of the peſtilence, which, as che 
hiſtorian adds, ceaſed thereupon. 

This paſſage of Diogenes 8 Dr. 
Lardner thinks, will mightily illuſtrate the in- 
troductory part of the apoſtle's diſcourſe! to the 
Athenians; I beg leave to ads; ARG, even the 
Abs diſcourſe itſelf. 11 15 

When the apoſtle happened to. caſt, his eye 
on an altar with ſo uncommon an infeription, it 
would be very natural for him (unleſs his own | 
extenſive 
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itcaive acquaintance with the Greek writers 
and hiftory had already informed him) to inquire 
into the reaſon and hiſtory of its e and 
having learned it, he would not fail to be much 
affected with it, and perceive the improvement 
which might be made of it. When, therefore, 
he was brought before the ſupreme court of 
Areopagus, and examined, V bat this new doc- 
trine whereof thou ſpeakeſt is? For thou bringeſt 
certain flirange things to our ears: we would know 
| therefore what theſe things mean. The apoſtle 
very prudently and properly takes the exordium 
of his ſpeech from a reference to a well-known 
fact in the hiſtory of their 8 _ a conſtitu- 
tion of their ancient laws. I paſſed by ande 
_ beheld your devotions, I ne an bes with this 
mnfcription, To the unknown god. Upon his men- 
tioning this inſcription, all his auditors would 
immediately recolle& the altars which had been 
anciently raiſed for the purification of the city from 
_ a peſtilence by the direction of Epimenides, and 
would not doubt that he meant one of them. 
To what a height, then, muſt their attention 
and curioſity” be raiſed, when Paul added, 
Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worſhip, him de- 
clare I unto you. With what eagerneſs would 
they liſten to one who profeſſed to inſtruct them, 
who and what that divinity was, by whoſe power 
and goodneſs ſo important a benefit had for- 
merly been conferred on their ſtate (of which 
theſe altars remained as memorials) but whom 
even Epimenides, their counſellor, did not know, 
and ſucceeding generations had ſtil continued 
Ignorant 085 
Paul 
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Paul then proceeds to explain to, them the 
doctrine concerning the one true God,“ the 
Maker and Lord of heaven and earth, and all 
things in them; unlimited, omnipreſent, all-ſuf- 
ficient, the giver of all good to all his creatures, 


I can by no means concur in Dr. Preſcot's opinion, 


that the Athenians worſhipped the Supreme Deity under the 


character and title of he maker of heaven and earth, and 


that the altars bearing the inſcription To the unknown God, 
were meant to be dedicated to him. He thinks that the 


apoſtle's words in the beginning of his diſcourſe, God that 


made the aworld, Ic. lead to this opinion, as ſetting out 
with a title and character of God which the Athenians ad- 
mitted. - But they appear to me rather to prove the con- 
trary ; for after he had formally profeſſed to declare unto 
them an unknown God, whom they ignorantly worſhipped, had he 
begun that declaration with aſcribing to him, a title and 
character they univerſally admitted, and under which they 


worſhipped the Supreme God of the univerſe, they muſt im- 


mediately have laughed at him as impertinent and abſurd. 

Neither can 1 aiſent to his conjecture, that ſuch. altars 
were intended in honour of the God of the Jews; for though 
the Athenians might adopt ſome of the civil inſtitutions of 
the Hebrew law into their code, it by no means follows 
that they would in any degree, admit their religion, 
which, if they conceived any true notions of it, they could 
not but perceive that it was utterly incompatible with the 
whole ſyſtem of their theology and religious ceremonies, 


and that it would be very unpolitic to put the people upon 


inquiries after this God and his religion, by introducing 
into the ſtate, either his name or any ceremonies in honour 
of him. Should it be ſuggeſted, that ſome wiſe man, or 
philoſopher, might have erected an altar to the Supreme 
God with this obſcure inſcription; let it be remembered, 
that the laws of Athens did not allow private perſons to 


introduce new deities or ceremonies unapproved of by the 


ſtate, and that it was an univerſally received maxim amon 
the philoſophers, which modern moderation alſo ha 


direct. 


adopted, to think with the wiſe, but to worſhip as the laws 


% © 


the father and benefactor of all nations of men, 
who diſpoſeth of them and regulateth all events 
concerning them by his powerful and all-govern- 
ing providence, with a view that, by theſe evi- 
dences of his interpoſitions in their affairs, men 
might be led to inquire after, diſcover and ac- 
knowledge the ever preſent Deity, in whom they 
live and move and have their beings. Eviden- 
ces which had, in fact, led the moſt thoughtful 
of them to embrace and profeſs ſuch maxims as 
would have afforded a juſt foundation, whereon 
to raiſe more noble and refined ſentiments of 
him, than had hitherto been entertained, and to 
perceive the abſurdity of the idolatry which had | 
hitherto prevailed. | 
But I will enter no further into the particulars. 
An attentive reader, who conſiders the apoſtle's 
diſcourſe in the light meationed above, will, I 
think, perceive new beauty and force in each 
part of it; and what ftrong convictions it muſt 
impreſs on the minds of its auditors, that the 
great Being, of whom theſe doctrines are true, 
N muſt undoubtedly have interpoſed, as in all 


others, ſo in thoſe important events whereof the 
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| | | altars in queſtion were authentic memorials. 
14 I ſhall but juſt hint the two following reflec- 
11 tions. 


1. That it is ſtrictly true, that Paul did de- 
clare to the Athenians that unknown God, whom 
they had before ignorantly worſhipped. Even 
him by whoſe providence the peſtilence was 
removed. | 

2. We have here a remarkable example of the 
all-governing wiſdom of him who determineth the 
times 
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times before appointed, in cauſing ſuch a prepara- 
tion to be made, ſo long beforehand, for the 
more advantageous and effectual publication, at 
Athens, of the true doctrine concerning himſelf, 
and of the goſpel of his ſon Jeſus, in due ſeaſon. 


— — 


Chr Ca s Apoſtles, a Rule to chi, how to 
think and ſpeak of bim. | 


Have often thought that the manner in whith 

[ our Lord's apoftles ſpoke of and preached 

eir divine maſter and his goſpel to the world, 
was a ſafe and proper directory for others, his 
followers, how to think and f peak of him. 

St. Luke, in his ſecond eat, improperly 
ſtiled the Acts of the Apoſtles, has preſerved to 
us a hiſtory of the firſt preaching of the goſpel, 
1 Jews and Gentiles, by the apoſtles, and 
| lic men, after our Lore s reſurrection from 

the dead, and the ſending of the Holy Ghoſt 
to qualify them for that great work. 

Out of this book of St. Luke's, I have here 
made a collection of all thoſe paſſages in which 
the Lord Jeſus is expreſsly named; that by 
confidering and comparing them all together, it 
may the more eafily be ſeen, what ſentiments 
the apoſtles themſelves entertained, and what 
they taught others concerning the divine foun- 
der of our faith. 

Not that we are to be determined by what 
is delivered in this ſingle book, but in all the 
inſpired writings together, which ſpeak of Chriſt, 
and which hold the ſame uniform language con- 

EE cerning 
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cerning him; which muſt be. onliſtent, other- 


| wiſe it could not be true. > 
Acts, chap. i. St. Luke, in his e e 

continues the hiſtory of the ſame Jeſus, of whoſe 

miraculous birth, life, death, reſurrection and 


aſcenſion into heaven, he had ſpoken. in his for- 
mer treatiſe, with the addition of ſome further 
particulars of his abode upon earth till he was 
taken up into heaven, and his commanding 
them, v. 4. That they ſhould not depart from Je- 


ruſalem, but wait for the promiſe of the Father, 
Which (faith be ) ye have heard of me. 


Chap. ii. Jeſus, being by the right hand of God 4 


exalted, and having received of the Father the pro- 
miſe of the Holy Ghoſt, pours forth upon his apo- 


ſtles the gift of the Holy Spirit, or ſanQtifying 
power of God, to qualify them for their great 


undertaking, of enlightening and reforming a 
dark and abandoned world. N. B. The ſame 
Holy Spirit had before, in like manner, been be- 
ſtowed upon the Lord Jeſus, at his baptiſm. 


Peter, in his firſt ſermon to his countrymen— : 
v. 22, &c. Je men of Iſrael, hear theſe words; 


Jeſus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among 


you by miracles and ſigns which God did by bim in 
the midſt of you — him ye have taken, and by wicked 
bands have crucified and ſiain — This Jeſus, of the 
feed of David, bath God raiſed up; whereof 

we are witneſſes.— v. 36. Therefore let all the bouſe 


of Ifrael know ed „ that God hath made that 


ſame Jeſus, whom ye bave crucified, both Lord and 


Chriſt. 


Chap. iii. A lame man 8 by Peter, in 
"he name of Jeſus of 'Nazareth, or by virtue of 


that 
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that power which he bad received from God to 


communicate to his apoſtles. | 

Peter's ſecond ſermon, like the former, with 
this addition, that, at v. 22. he ſpeaks of the 
Lord Jeſus as a prophet like unto Moſes, and 


v. 25. as being of the ſeed of Abraham. 


Chap. iv. Peter, convened before the Jewiſh 


council, boldly declares, that the cure wrought 


upon the lame man above-mentioned, was by 


the name of Jeſus of Nazareth, whom they 
had crucified, and whom God had raiſed from 


the dead; and that there is none other name 


under heaven, given among men, whereby we 


muſt be ſaved. | 
V. 24, &c. The prayer of the apoſtles i is de- 

ciſive, that the Holy Jeſus, was the child or 

ſervant of that God who made the world. 
Chap. v. ver. 30. Jeſus, whom the Jews had 


| ſlain and crucified, raiſed from the dead and ex- 


alted to be a prince and a ſaviour. V. 42. 


| Jeſus, the Chriſt, the great prophet foretold 


and promiſed. 
Chap. vii. v. 52. Stephen accuſes his country- 
men of betraying and murdering that DO 


perſon foretold by the prophets. V. 55, 59. 


Stephen ſees the Lord Jeſus, in his 1 ſtate, 


at the right hand of God, and recommends him- 


ſelf, at his death, to his care and protection. 
Chap. viii. v. 35. Philip preaches Jeſus from 
Iſaiah lit. to the Ethiopian eunuch. | 
Chap. x. Peter, in his diſcourſe with Corne- 
lius, informs him of the holy character of Jeſus 
of Nazareth; of the divine powers given to him 


by Almighty God; 75 his raiſing him from the 
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dead, and ordaining him to be the judge of 
quick and dead. 

Chap. xiii. Paul's "AGE to the Jews at An- 
tioch, the fame as Peter 85 chap. ii. to the Jews. 
at Jeruſalem. 

Chap. xvii. Paul's method of: preaching in 
the ſynagogues, v. 3. He reaſoned with them out 
of the ſeriptures, opening and alledging, That Chrift 
muſt needs have ſuffered, and riſen again from the 
dead; and that this Jeſus, whom I preach unto 
you, is the Chriſt. [ The like xvili. 5, 28.] 

V. 23. Paul's ſermon to the Athenians, teaches 
them the true God, the maker of all things, 
and v. 30, 31. that He now commandeth all men, 
every where, to repent ; becauſe he hath appointed 
a day in which he will judge the world in righte- 
oufneſs, by that man, whom he bath ordained, 
whereof be hath given aſſurance unto all men, in 
that be hath raiſed him from the dead. 25 

Chap. xx. v. 28. Paul exhorteth the elders 
of Epheſus, To feed the church of the Lord, 
which he hath purchaſed with his own blood. 

Chap. xxii. v. 8. Our Lord, ſpeaking from 
heaven to Paul, calls himſelf Jeſus of Nazareth. 

Chap. xxvi. Paul before Agrippa, v. 22, 23. 
Having, therefore, obtained help. of God, I continue 
#nto this day, witneſſing both. to ſmall and great, 
ſaying none other things than. thoſe which the 
Prophets and Moſes did ſay ſhould come; that Chriſt 

ſhould ſuffer, and that be nd be the firſt that 
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\ CoroLLakits. 
1. THRODORET, in his commentary on Rom. 
i. 4. remarketh, „That the Lord Chriſt, be- 
« fore his croſs and ſuffering, was never reputed 
© to be God, not only not by the Jon, but 


tc even not by his own apoſtles.” 
I would remark and infer from the TOPS 


ſummary of the way in which the goſpel was 


firſt preached and propagated, that even after 


our Lord's reſurrection and aſcenſion into hea- 
ven, and ſending of the Holy Ghoſt, his apoſtles 
ſtill looked upon him and ſpoke of him, inva- 
riably, as really and properly a man—but a man 


endowed with extraordinary divine communica- 


tions of wiſdom and power — 4 man approved of 


God for his eminent virtue and holineſs, and 
voluntary ſufferings for the truth and for the 
falvation of others, ii. 22. x. 38 and, there- 


fore, exalted, as moſt worthy, to the higheſt 
dominion and honour, ii. 36. v. 31. x. 42. 


2. The apoſtles never, in their preaching, 
dropped any intimations, as though the Lord Jeſus 
had exiſted in ſome prior ſtate, before his birth 
in this world; unleſs it is to be underſtood and 
taken for granted, that all other men alſo have. 
exiſted in ſome antecedent ſtate. For they uni- 
formly ſpeak of him, both to Jews and Gentiles, 
as of a man, a Jew, of a particular family, the 
family of David, and of the ſtock of Abra- 
ham, ii. 30. xii. 23. As a prophet, foretold 


of God, one of their brethren, fte unto Moſes 
Lo N a man like him, iii. 22. vii. 37. 
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3. The apoſtles appear to be entire ſtrangers 
to that theological figment of two natures in 
Chriſt, with which a falſe philoſophy has adul- 
terated the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the goſ- 
gel; a device which can ſolve every thing, 
and ſolves nothing: Nor, do they ever betray 
the leaſt trace of their having believed their 
great maſter to have been ſome mighty angel, 
the chief of created ſpirits, by whom, as his 
deputy, God made the world, and who conde- 
ſcended to leave that his glorious ſtation to 
inform a human body, and ſave mankind. Al- 
though others have collected this and more from 
our Lord's ſayings concerning himſelf, re- 
corded by the ſacred evangeliſts, it appears, 
from theſe diſcourſes of his apoſtles about him, 
to both Jews and Gentiles, that they did not ſo 
underſtand their maſter ; but believed him and 
ſpoke of him, as a man born and living amongſt 
men, raiſed up by Almighty God for the greateſt 
purpoſes, which having fulfilled, he was as 
greatly rewarded. 7 nn 

4. The unbelieving Jews, vi. 14. and other 
adverſaries ſince their time, have ſcornfully up- 
braided chriſtians with inliſting themſelves un- 
der ſuch a name and leader, as Jeſus of Naza- 
reth, i. e. a man of low condition, and in poor 
circumſtances, and an inhabitant of the obſcure 
town of Nazareth in Galilee. VVV 

But the heavenly meſſenger, Mark xvi. 6. 
did not ſuppoſe there was any thing degrading 
in the name, Nor were his apoſtles aſhamed 
of it, after his aſcenſion into heaven, but the 
contrary, ii. 22. Nor does our great Lord 
5 . diſdain 
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diſdain ſo to call himſelf, in his preſent _ 
_ exalted ſtate at the right hand of God: xxii. 8 
It were earneſtly to be wiſhed, that we his 
| followers, out of a miſtaken, but well-meant 
intention to do him honour, had not aſcribed to 
our Saviour Chriſt ſuch a nature and ima yuy 
perfections as his apoſtles, who were be 
quainted with him, never aſcribed to him, to = 
danger of defeating, unwittingly, the great end 
of his dying and riſing again, and of depriving 
_ ourſelves, in a great meaſure, of the benefit of his 
holy and virtuous example and ſufferings. Happy 
would it have been for themſelves and all others, 
if chriſtians had honoured the Lord Jeſus more 
by obeying his commands, and had made this 
the teſt of love and reverence for him, John 
xiv. 15. inſtead of attributing to him titles and 


a character which he never aſſumed, and which 


add nothing to his real dignity, and making 
theſe additions and inventions of their own the 
ſole badge of true believers, to the fatal negle& 
of that better criterion, which he ſo warmly 
recommended to his diſciples himſelf, and almoſt 

with his dying words, John xiii. 35. By ibis ſhall 
all men know that ye are my apes, if ye have 

iovy one 10 an HE. 
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To the Editorsof the Theological Repoſitory. : 


| GENTLEMEN, 


ITH your leave I ſhall continue my 
remarks on the reaſoning of St. Paul, 
without taking notice, at preſent, of what W. 
W. has replied, in anſwer to thoſe that 1 have 
already ſent you. In the mean time, 1 ſhall 
think myſelf happy if ſo good a critic, and fo 
candid a writer, will contive his animadver- 
fions. When I have finiſhed my obſervations, 
1 ſhall take notice of all his remarks at once, 
| frankly acknowledging whenever he has con- 
vinced me of any miſtake. And as I have not 
the leaſt doubt, but that he will be as inge- 
nuous on his fide, J hope that, together, we 
ſhall be able to ſet ſome very difficult parts of 
the facred writings in a clearer point of light. 
If the reaſoning of the authors appear to be, in 
any cafe, haſty and inconcluſive, we ſhall diſ- 
charge chriſtianity of a real incumbrance. , On 
the other hand, if it be only difficult and hard 
to be underſtood, the inſtances of it may perhaps 
be, in ſome meaſure, diſentangled; fo that 
truth and chriſtianity cannot fail to be gainers, 
and nothing will be loſt on the ſide of candour. 
Not, however, to be always on the objeCting 
| fide, I ſhall endeavour, in my turn, to free 
the apoſtle's reaſoning from any difficulties 
with which my own mind has been preſſed, and 
with reſpect to which I have already received 
ſatisfaction, either from my own reflections, 
| : or 
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or by the aſſiſtance of my acquaintance among 
men of learning; when the caſes are ſuch, that 
there is room to apprehend that others may 
poſſibly have ſtumbled at them as much as 
myſelf. 

For ſome time it appeared to me, that St. 
| Paul had, though without deſign, given an in- 
jurious repreſentation of the law of Moſes, or 
rather of the whole Jewiſh diſpenſation of 4 
gion, out of his great zeal for the goſpel of 
Chriſt; aſſerting that it contains no proviſion 
for the pardon of ſin; as when he ſays, Gal. 
ii. 21. J righteouſneſs bad been by the law, then 


RR, Chrif dead in vain, And many other expreſ- 


fions might be quoted to the ſame purpoſe. I 


am convinced, however, that I was under a miſ- 


take with reſpect to this ſubject; and I hope 


that the following obſervations ſuggeſted by 


a learned friend, now deceaſed, and which re- 


moved my e with reſpect to it, will alſo 
remove thoſe of others, who may have been 
preſſed with the ſame difficulties as myſelf. 

The Jews, in the times of our Saviour and the 
apoſtles, fer ſo high a value upon their law (that 
is, the ceremonial law) that they imagined this 
alone to be ſufficient for ſalvation, eſpecially if 
a perſon was free from all groſs immoralities. 
| Nay, they ſeem to have thought, that by ſa- 
crifices, purifications, and other external per- 
formances, they could expiate the guilt of the 
moſt heinous fins. And thus they ſet afide all 
regard to the mercy of' God, as the ground of 
their hopes of pardon and juſtification, ſubſti- 

tuting this righteouſneſs of their own in the 
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room of it. They ſeem to have thought that 
ſuch an obedience to the law ſuperſeded the 


_ neceſſity of repentance, and that they did hereby, 


in a ſenſe, make a claim to the divine favour 


and future rewards. 


That this was the prevailing notion among 
them, appears from the character given in the 


goſpel, of the phariſees, who were the moſt 
popular and orthodox ſect. Hence it was, that 


both John the Baptiſt and our Saviour began 
their miniſtry with a call to repentance, which 
was, in a manner, a new doctrine to them. 


And this is agreeable to the whole ſtrain of the 


apoſtle's reaſoning in his epiſtles to the Romans 


and Galatians; in which he labours to prove 


the neceſſity of a regard to the mercy of God, 
however revealed, for the pardon of fin, or for 

Now his argument 1s, not that there were no 
declarations of mercy, nor any proviſion made 
for taking away ſin, under the former diſpen- 


_ ſation (which he is fo far from denying, that 
he, again and again, aſſerts it very ſtrongly ; 
ſaying, that Abraham was juſtified before the 


law, by faith, and mentioning David as cele- 


brating the happineſs of the man whoſe ſins are 
. pardoned). But he aſſerts that the law of 
Moſes, even including the moral precepts of it, 


could never juſtify them before God, as they 


fondly imagined. To prove this, he begins 


with ſhewing that they, as well as the Gentiles, 


had groſsly corrupted themſelves; that all were 
ſinners, in having failed of a complete obedience 


to their reſpective laws, and were become liable 
2 . 20 


* 


| 
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to the penalties of them, and therefore could 
no otherwiſe be juſtified than by an act of 
grace, or ſome promiſe of mercy to thoſe who 
repented of their fins. He, therefore, infers 
from hence the neceſſity of removing that de- 


pendence, which they were ready to take up on 


their own righteouſneſs, or the righteouſneſs of 


the law; (that is, their obedience to it) and 


caſting themſelves wholly upon the mercy and 


grace of God, as manifeſted in the goſpel of 


Chriſt. And to induce them to this, he ſhews 
that this was no new doctrine, being the very 
ſame that was preached to Abraham and David, 


and upon which good men, under the Old 


Heſkannanity founded all their hopes. 


It is not true, therefore, that the apoſtle diſ- 
parages the law unjuſtly, in order to enhance 


the merit of the goſpel. He only endeavours 
to take off the Jews from their extravagant 
prejudice in favour of the Mofaic law, and their 
applying it to purpoſes for which it was never 
_ deſigned ; that is, to juſtify them in the ſight 


of God, or to ſtand in the place of repentance | 


and the mercy of God. 


Neither does he repreſent the Jewiſh religion, | 


in general, as defective, and not providing for 
the pardon of ſin (as might be ſuppoſed) for he 

expreſsly ſays, the goſpel, that is, the promiſes 
of pardon, was preached to them under the 
law. Thoſe pious Jews, who, at the ſame time 
that they conformed to the ceremonial law, 
truſted in the mercy of God, and his promiſes, 
for pardon, had that very temper, which the 

| ol was labouring to promote in the 
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of his converts. And, if they had miſtaken 


his meaning, as if he had been vilifying the 


Jewiſh religion, and had, in anſwer to him, 


urged the promiſes, both in the Moſaic writings 


and the prophets, of the mercy of God, &c. 

He would readily have joined iſſue with them, 
and have faid, I know that very ſufficient 
« proviſion was made to ſatisfy the mind con- 
« cerning the mercy of God, and his readineſs 


et to pardon, by the prophets and even by Mo- 
« fes; and, therefore, I ſay, that the doctrine 
ce of the mercy of God, without a perfect obe- 


e dience, is no new doctrine, but was taught 


ce gur fathers. But what I am labouring is to 
« ſhew theſe judaizing chriſtians the neceſſity 
ce of repentance, and having recourſe to the 
« fuller difcovery, which is now made of the 
« mercy of God by Jeſus Chriſt for the pardon 
« of fin; and to convince them of the inſuffi- 
ec ciency of theſe ceremonial performances and 


<« external privileges on which they place fo 


» 


«© much dependence. 

It appears to me, that what he has more im- 
mediately in view, both in Romans and Galatians, 
is to rectify thoſe falſe notions which the Jews 
entertained even of their own religion, as if the 
excellency of it lay in the ceremonial law; while 
they, in a great meaſure, diſregarded the more 
ſpiritual part of it, and particularly the repre- 
ſentations of the evil nature of ſin, the neceſſity 
of ſincere repentance, and the need which all 


ſtand in of the pardoning mercy and grace of 


God. Theſe were points common to the Old 


and New Teſtament, and did, indeed, contain 


the 
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the eſſence of all true religion; nor, could it be 
ſuppoſed that any religion which came from 
ee could fail to teach them. But theſe 
were things which the generality of the Jews, 
at the time of our Saviour's coming, had but 
very low notions of, Their religion was a. poor, 
low, ceremonial thing, conſiſting chiefly of ex- 
_ ternal ſervices, while the ſpiritual part of it was, 
in a great meaſure, neglected and overlooked. 
The apoſtle, therefore, at the ſame time that 
he repreſents it as the great excellence of the 
goſpel, that it contained ſuch a full diſcovery of 


the mercy of God, and by the death of Chriſt, 


made ſuch abundant proviſion for taking away 
ſin, endeavours to lead them into more juſt and 
enlarged views of the nature of their own reli- 
gion; ſhewing them, that in all ages, the ſame 
doctrine had been preached, and that good men 
had, under all  diſpenſations, the ſame hopes 
and views. 

Though, however, it be true, the promiſes 
of pardon were publiſhed together with the 
law of Moſes, yet, they did not properly make 
a part of the law, much leſs of the ceremonial 

law, which certainly made no proviſion for mo- 
ral offences. It is not proper to ſay the king's 
pardon is the ſentence of the law, or that a per- 
ſon, upon pleading it, is juſtified by law. If a 
perſon who had broken a law is yet forgiven, he 
cannot be ſaid to be juſtified by works, it is ſurely 
an ad of grace. — But, after all, this is little more, 
than a diſpute about a word; for, in one ſenſe, 
a man may be ſaid to be juſtified by works, as 


without good. works or an ata temper he ca 
not 
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not be accepted, and on the other hand all muſt 


allow, that it is an a# of favour and mercy in 


God to forgive fin, even upon repentance. As 
to the apoſtle James, it is plain, he conſiders faith 


merely as an aſſent to the goſpel; whereas Paul 


makes it a practical privciphe, productive of 


obedience. 
Faith in Chriſt is the principle of obedience 


„ repentance, and, when put alone, ſuppoſes 


and includes them; but ſtill it is a diſtinct act 


of the mind. The loweſt ſenſe of it, is the be- 


lief of chriſtianity, which was neceſſary as the 


introduction to the reſt ; but it alſo ſignifies, an 
humble truſt in, and reliance upon the promiſes 


of pardon and mercy, made in the goſpel, 
throveh Chriſt, which are the foundation of the 


finer” s hope, and of his return to God. 


When the apoſtle ſays, By the works of FY | 
law no fleſh can be- juſtified, he means, either by 
| obſerving the ceremonial law, on which the 


Jews at that time laid ſo great a ſtreſs, or even 
the moral law; becauſe he had ſhewn, that 
mankind in genera] had broken that law, and 
conſequently ſtood in need of ſome act of grace, 
or ſome other proviſion than the law itſelf made; 
that is, ſome promiſe of pardon, which, whe- 


ther it was made under the Moſaic diſpenſation 
or not, was ſtill a diſtin thing from the law, 
and was in a great meaſure neglected and over- 


looked by the Jews at that time. As to faith, 
as diſtinguiſhed from works, or obedience to the 
moral law, it meant (as obſerved ' above) an 
humble truſt in the mercy of God for pardon, 
however, that Ty was revealed, whether by 
a general 
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a general. promiſe, as to Abraham, and other of 
the Old Teſtament ſaints, or through a media- 
cor, as under the goſpel. The principle, or 

temper of mind, was ſtill the ſame, conſiſting, 
in a deep ſenſe, of the ſinner's guilt and unwor- 
thineſs, and of bis ſole dependence on divine 


melee 
As to the caſe of Abraham — the ſabſiunce. of 
the apoſtle's reaſoning is this. Firſt, in. oppoſi- : 


tion to the ſtreſs laid upon circumciſion, and 5 
an obſervance of the Moſaic law, Abraham | 
is repreſented as juſtified before he was cir- 
cumciſed, and We is the father of the 
uncircumceiſed as well as others. And, ſecond] 
his faith in the divine promiſe was accepted 
God, inſtead of that complete and perfect obe- 
dience in which he had failed, as well as others. 
And though it is true, that his faith was a mo- 
. al diſpoſition and therefore might be called, 
in a ſenſe, a good work; yet that, on account of 
this, his Bos ſhookfibe forgiven, and his im- 
perfect obedience accepted, was an act of grace 
and favour, and therefore ſimilar to what the _ 
apoſtle was inſiſting upon as the ground of ou. 
juſtification' before God; which is not our com- 
_ -Plete obedience, but the mercy of God in the 
goſpel, to which our faith entitles us. The 
apoſtle's argument is taken from the particular 
manner of expreſſion uſed by the hiſtorian, 
namtly, that this ack of faith in Abraham, was 
accounted to him for righteouſneſs © 
The quotations from the Pſalms are 8 
much to the apoſtle's purpoſe, becauſe they re- 
preſent the bleſſedneſs of ge who had ob- 
No. J. Vol. III. G cained 
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tained the pardon of fin; which certainly im- 


plies, that it was to an act of divine grace and 
favour they were indebted for it, and not to 


any works of their own. And though it is 


true that in the ſame pſalm it is added, that 
in ſuch perſons there was 10 guile, yet this does 
not affect the apoſtle's argument; becauſe ſuck 
expreſſions by no means imply that their obedi- 
ence was ſo perfect as to ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of pardon, that is, an act of grace. On the 
contrary, it is plain, that when it is ſaid, « God 
« was pleaſed not to impute 1niquity to them,” 


it is ſuppoſed he might have done ſo, if he 


had dealt with them according to the rules of 
ſtriẽt juſtice, and, conſequently, that wee nal 
ceptance was of grace, not of works. 

Though I am ſatisfied that the apoſtle's views 
in what he writes upon this ſubject be juſt, and 


his reaſoning be generally ſatisfactory, I till 
cannot help thinking that ſome of his argu- 


ments from the Old T eſtament make little or 


nothing to his purpoſe. If the paſſages he 


refers to be intended to ſupport a piece of ſtrict 
reaſoning, it appears to me that he argues in- 
concluſively; and if they be only quoted by 


way of accommodation, their original ſenſe is ſo 


foreign to his application of them, that I thin 
the quotations could have no effect whatever; 
but that they rather tend to authorize ſuch 
freedoms with the ſcriptures, as appears to me 
to be of very dangerous example. 

In Rom. x. 3— 13. St. Paul introduces Mo- 


ſes as deſcribing the different properties of the 


law and of the — For they 825 e of 
: God's 
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2 's righteouſneſs, and going about to eftabliſh 
their own righteouſneſs, have not ſubmitted thems 
ſelves unto the righteouſneſs of God. For Chriſt is 
the end of the law for righteouſneſs to every one 
that believeth, For Moſes deſcribeth the righte- 
 ouſneſs which is of the law, That the man that. 

- doth theſe things ſhall live by them. But the 

righteouſneſs which. is of faith ſpeaketh in this 
Wiſe, Say not in thine heart, who ſhall aſcend into 
heaven; that is, 10 bring Chriſt down from above? 
Or who ſhall deſcend into the deep, that is, to bring 
| up Chriſt again from the dead? But, bat ſaith 
i? The word is nigh. thee, even in thy mouth, aud 

in thy heart, This is the word of faith which we 
preach, That if thou wilt confeſs with thy mouth 
the Lord Feſus, and ſhalt believe in thine heart 
that God bath rai ied him from the de dead, thou ſhalt 
be ſaved. 

I cannot help thinking that Moſes was ſpeak- 
ing concerning any other than his own law in 
the place referred to; which, for the ſatisfaction N 
of the reader, I ſhall tranſeribe entire, in its 
proper connection. 

Deut. xxx. 10— 14. # thou ſhalt yay unto 
the voice of the Lord thy God, to keep his com- 
mandments, and his ſtatutes, which are written in 
this book of the law; and if thou turn unto the 
Lord thy God, with all thing heart, and with all 

thy ſoul. For the commandment which I command 
thee this OM is not hidden from thee, neither is it 

far off. It is not in heaven, that thou ſbouldeſt 

fay, Who ſhall go up for us to heaven, and bring 
it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it? Nei- 


lber is it beyond the * that thou Jouldef ſa A: 
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Who ſhall go over the ſea for as, and bring it unto 
Ws, that we may bear it, and do it ? But the word 
is nigb unto thee, in tby mouth, and in thy heart, | 
that thou mayeft 40 it. 
: = The only circumſtance that ſuggeſted to St. 
Paul, this application of the paſſage, appears to 


me to be the mere mention of aſcending up info | 
heaven, and going down into the deep; but that ſo = 


forced an accommodation of the paſſage can ; 
| anſwer any good purpoſe i in writing, is beyond f 
16 * comprehenſion. | 1 
| * | St. Paul appears to me to have been equally 1 
Bl haſty in appealing to the prophet Habakkuk, # 
| in favour of the doctrine of juſtification by 
| faith, in oppoſition to works, in the following 
1 paſſage, Gal. iii. 11, 12. That no man is juſtified 
14 by works in the fight of God is evident; for, The 1 
| = Juſt ſhall live by faith ; and the law is not of faith; q 
| _- But, The man that doth them ſhall live in be. 


The whole paſſage in the original ſtands con- 
nected, as follows. 

Hab. Ti. 3, 4. For the of on is yet for an ap- 5 a 
_ Pointed time; but in the end it ſhall ſpeak, and not 
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| lie: though it tarry, wait for it: becauſe it ſurely | 

169 | Weill rome, it will not tarry. Behold, bis foul that 4 

| ..=- #s lift up is not upright in bim; but the Juft bed | 

. live by bis faith. | 

| But it is evident, that, if the word, in the 

| original, ought to have been tranſlated faith, 

| at all, in this place, ic muſt mean faith in the ac- 1 

| © compli men: of the' divine predittions, and of this 0. 

here referred to in particular; and, upon this ' 8 
natural ſuppoſition, the word live cannot, with Z 

os any r be rendered — for the ſenſe 

| Þ 

| 
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of the whole clauſe will then be, ſimply, this, 
chat the juſt muſt continue waiting for the ac- 
compliſhment of the prophecy; and this very 
ſenſe, the. apoſtle gives of this text, when he 
quotes it, upon another occaſion. Heb. x. 36. 
— 39. For ye have need of patience, that after ye 
have done the will of Cod, ye might receive the pro- 
miſe : For yet a little while, and be that ſhall come 
Will come, and will not tarry. Now the juſt ſhall 
live by faith ; but if any man draw, back my ſoul 
ſhall have no pleaſure in him. But we are not of 
them who draw back unto perdition, but of them 
that believe to the ſaving of the ſoul, 
Bot I rather think, that the word in the He- 
brew 177182 ought not to have been rendered 
faith at all; for it properly ſignifies faithfulneſs, 
integrity, uprightneſs. And in this ſenſe, it will 
better anſwer to the, firſt clauſe of the verſe, 
His ſoul which is lift up is not upright in bim: 
And ſtill better if, ſuppoſing a fmall error to 
have. crept into, our Etebrew copies, we admit 
the reading of the ſeventy, which is aythoriſed 
by St. Paul in other quotations. The whole 
verſe will then run thus; F any man draw back 
F et ove of leaſure in bim; but the juſt 


ll line by by upreatineſs. 


If this be admitted to be the true ſenſe of the 


* £ 


prophet Habakkuk, (and both the original He- 
brew, and the connection favour this conſtroc- 
tion) he is ſo far from contradicting the tenor of 
the law [The man that.doth them ſpall live in them] 
that bis aſſertion amounts to the ſame thin 


only expreſſed in other words, NN 


* ; he 


98 Obſervations on the 
In the epiſtle to the Hebrews, the apoſtle 
argues very juſtly againſt the efficacy of the 
ſacrifices under the law to take away fin ; but I 
cannot think that, in the following paſſage from 
the Pſalms, the ſacrifice of Chriſt was, as he ſeems 
to ſuppoſe, referred to, as niore efficacious for 
that purpoſe; admitting what, I believe, the 
author really meant, viz. that Chriſt died a 
ſacrifice in no other than a figurative ſenſe, his 
death being ſubſervient to the taking away of ſin, 
or being a neceſſary part of a ſcheme, the great 
object of which was the reformation of a ſin- 
ful world; which is a point of reſemblance 
abundantly ſufficient to juſtify the application of 
the term. 5 | 
Heb. x, 5—10. Wherefore, when he cometh 
into the world, be ſaith, Sacrifice and offering thou 
wouldeſt not, but a body haſt thou prepared me: In 
burnt-offering, and ſacrifice for fin, thou haſt had © 
no pleaſure. Then ſaid I, Lo I come (in the volume 
of the book it is written of me) to do thy will, O 
God. Above, when be ſaid, Sacrifice, and offering, 
and burnt-offering and offering for fin, thou would- 
eft not, neither hadſt pleaſure therein (which are 
offered by the law) then ſaid be, Lo I come, to do 
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5 f thy will, O God. He taketh away the firſt, that 

, i be may eſtabliſh the ſecond : By which * are | 
16 ſanctiſſed, through the offering of the body of Feſus 
4 mt Chriſt once for all. ge | | | 
1 That the unprejudiced reader may be the 5 
et better judge of the ſolidity of this piece of re 


ſoning, I ſhall tranſcribe the paſſage the apoſtle 

founds his argument upon entire, exactly as it 

ſtands in the book of Pſalms, : 
| | 2g Pſalm 
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| Pſalm xl. 6—11. Sacrifice and offering thou 
didſt not deſire; mine ears haſt. thou opened: Burnt- 

offering and ſin-offering haſt thou not required, 

Then ſaid I, Lo I come; in the volume of the book 
it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, O my 
God; yea thy law is within my heart. I have 
preached righteouſneſs in the great congregation. 
Lo, I have not refrained my lips, O Lord, thou 
knoweſt. I have not bid thy righteouſneſs within 
my heart : I have declared thy faithfulneſs and thy 

ſalvation : I have not concealed thy loving-kinaneſs 
and thy truth from the great congregation. With- 

hold not thou thy tender mercies from me, O Lord, 
let thy loving-kindneſs, and thy truth, continually 
preſerve me. 8 8 LET 
Niere is nothing ſaid concerning, @ body prepa- 
red for any perſon; which is the chief circum- 
| ſtance in the pſalm that makes it look as if 
It had any reference to Chriſt. This is only 
an error in the verſion of the ſeventy, which 
St. Paul copied, and, ſeemingly, reſted his 
argument upon. Leaving out this clauſe, then, 
there is nothing in the pſalm, according to the 
Hebrew, and our tranſlation, that is not quite 
applicable to David hiniſelt. | 
Pſalm li. 11—17. Caſt me not away from thy 
preſence, and take not thy holy ſpirit from me. 
Reſtore unto me the joy of thy ſalvation, and up- 
bold me with thy free ſpirit. Then will I teach 
tranſgreſſors thy way, and finners ſhall be converted 
unto thee, Deliver me from blood-guiltineſs, O 
| God, thou God of my ſalvation ; and my tongue ſhall © 
ling aloud of thy righteouſneſs. O Lord, open thou 

my lips, and my mouth ſhall ſbe forth thy praiſe : 
For thou defireſt not ſacrifice, elſe would I give it: 
Wn JT WS, - 1 
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Thou deligbieſt not in burut- offering. 7. be ſacrifices 


of God are a broken ſpirit : A broken and a con- 


' trite heart, O God, thou wilt not deſpiſe. 


Had St. Paul but had recourſe to this pſalm, 


in which there is no falſe interpretation in the 
ſeventy to miſlead him, he could have had no 


pretence for ſuppoſing, that David ever thought 


of ſetting up the ſacrifice of the death of Chriſt 


in oppoſition to the facrifices which were 
under the law. The efficacy of the facrifices 


under the law is, indeed, denied by him; and 


they are oppoſed to others, which are emble-- 


matical ſacrifices: but it is not the ſacrifice of 
the body of Chriſt, but the ſacrifice of a broken 
ſpirit, and of a broken and a contrite heart ; 
exactly agreeable to the ſentiment and manner 


def David, throughout the whole book of pſalms, 


and of all the Old Teſtament prophets ; for 
inſtances of which, conſult Haiah 1. 11—20. 
Hoſea vi. 6. Amos v. 21—27. Micah vi. 6—8. 


It is agreeable likewiſe to the ſentiments of the 
moſt intelligent Jews in our Saviour's time, ap- 


proved by himſelf; ſee Marks xii. 33. 


As the ſentiments and even the cxpreec of 


the latter pſalm are ſo much the ſame with 


- thoſe in the former, and the occaſion of them _ 


ſeems to have been ſimilar, if not the ſame ; is it 


not reaſonable, to explain the former, which 


is more obſcure, by the latter, which is _ 
and more determinate? 


J am perfect ly ſatisfied that the apoſtle had 


the greateſt reaſon to be alarmed at the diſpo- 
ſition to judaize which the Gentile converts dif- 
covered; and it is with great propriety that he 


terms 
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terms the law, in the ſenſe in which they-ad- 
mired and conformed to it, beggarly elements, car- 
nal ordinances, &c. yet 1 cannot help thinking, 
that, in ſome caſes, he begins with this proper 
and juſtifiable uſe of theſe terms, and afterwards 
ſlides inſenſibly into another that is more ob- 
noxious and hardly juſtifiable. Is not his uſe 
of the term fleſh in the following paſſages an 
example of this? 
Io the Galatians, who had begun to apoſtatize 
to Judaiſm, he ſays, Gal. iii. 3. Are ye ſo fooliſh, 
having begun in the ſpirit [the goſpel], are ys now 
made perfect by the fleſh? [the law.] Then compa- 
ring the ſeed of Abraham by Hagar to the law, and 
his ſeed by Sarah to the goſpel, he faith, Gal. iv, 
29. But as then, be that was born after the fleſh per- 
fecuted bim that was born after the ſpirit, on 5 
i is now. Afterwards, keeping to the ſan 
terms, he goes on, Gal. v. 1625. This I ax 
then, Walk in ibe ſpirit, and ye ſhall not fulfil 
the luſts of the fleſh. For the fleſh luſteth againſt 
the ſpirit, and the ſpirit againſt the fleſh; and 
theſe two are contrary the one to the other; ſo that 
ye cannot do the things that ye would. But if ye 
are led by the ſpirit, ye are not under the lau. 
Now the works of the fleſh are manifeſt, which 
are theſe ; adultery, fornication, uncleanneſs, laſci- 
viouſne/s, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, ſtrife, editions „ berefies, envy- 
ings, murders, drunkenneſs, revellings, and ſuch 
like : of which I tell you before, as I have alſo told 
you in time paſt, that they who do ſuch things ſhall 
not inherit the kingdom of God. But the fruit of 


the ſpirit is loyp, peace, long-ſuffering, gentle, 
me Indo 
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goodneſs, faith, meekneſs, temperance; a vainſt ſuch 
there is no law. And they who are Chriſt's have 
crucified the fleſh, with the affeftions and luſts. If 
we live in the ſpirit, let us alſo walk in the ſpirit. 
Another inſtance of the ſame kind, we find 
in the 8th chapter of Romans, from the 1ſt to 
the 15th verſe. There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them who are in Chriſt Jeſus, who 
walk, not after the fleſh, but after the ſpirit. For 
the law of the ſpirit of life in Chriſt Feſus bath 
made me free from the law of fin and death. For 
what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the fleſh, God, ſending his own ſon in the 
likeneſs of ſinful fleſh, and for fin condemned fin in 
the fleſh; that the righteouſneſs of the law might. 
be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the fleſh, but 
ter the ſpirit. For they that are after the. 
, do mind. the things of the fleſh; but they 
that are after the ſpirit, the things of the ſpirit. 
For to be carnally minded is death, but to be 
Jpiritually minded is life and peace. For the car- 
nal mind is enmily againſt God, for it is not ſub- 
ject to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So 
then, they that are in the fleſh cannot pleaſe God. 
But ye are not in the fleſh, but in the ſpirit ; if ſo 
be the ſpirit of God dwell in you. Now if any man 
have not the ſpirit of Chriſt, be is none of his. 
And if Chriſt be in yon, the body is dead, becauſe 
of in; but the ſpirit is life, becauſe of rigbteouſ- 
neſs. But if the ſpirit of bim that raiſed up Teſus 
from the dead dwell in you, be that raiſed up Chriſt 
from the dead ſhall alſo quicken your mortal bodies, 
by bis ſpirit that dwelleth in you. Therefore bre- 
thren we are debtors, not to the fleſh to live after 


the fleſh : for if ye live _ the fleſh, ye ſhall die; 
aut 
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but if ye , through the pirit, do martify the deeds 
of the body, ye ſhall live. For as many as are led 
| by the ſpirit of God, they are the ſons of God. 
For ye have not received the ſpirit of bondage | the 
law] again to fear; but ye have received the ſpirit 
of adoption [the goſpel] whereby we cry Abba, Father. 
The fame ambiguous terms, fleſb and ſpirit, 
occur here, that were made uſe of in the paſ- 
ſage I quoted from the epiſtle to the Gala- 
tians, and the manner of varying and inter- 

changing the ſenſe of them hath the ſame ten- 
dency to throw an odium upon the law; with 
this only difference, that, in this paſſage, the 
frequent tranſitions. from one ſenſe to another 
are more imperceptible and dubious, Which 
renders the whole more obſcure. 


St. Paul himſelf ſeems to have been aware of 
the objection to his doctrine of faith and grace, 
as encouraging licentiouſneſs. He anticipates it, 
and in a formal manner replies to it. His 
apology we find in the ſixth chapter of the epiſtle 
to the Romans. The objection is twice put, 
and the anſwer is, accordingly, twofold. The 


oObjection is ſtated as follows, and evidently 


levelled againſt nothing but the doctrine of 
juſtification by faith or grace, without works. 
Rom. vi. 1. bat ſhall we ſay then ? ſhall we 
continue in fin, that grace may abound ? God for- 
| bid! And afterwards, v. 16. What then? ſhall 
we fin, becauſe we are not under the law but under 
grace? God forbid! This objection is of the ut- 
- moſt conſequence, and his introduction to a 
reply is proportionally ſpirited and ſolemn. Let 
us now tee, of what it conſiſts. : 


* Our 


» 4 oF 
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Our baptiſm,” faith he, © teacheth us 
« the contrary.” If we aſk, in what manner? 
he replies, that, < Baptiſm by water, whereby 
« we are initiated. into. the chriſtian church, 
« repreſents, or figures to us the death and 


& reſurrection of Chriſt. Now, be died unto fin, 


«and lives, or riſes again wnto God.” We 
ought, therefore, to die unto ſin, and live unto 
God. His own words are as follows. | 

Rom. vi. 2—12. How ſhall we that are dead 


10 fin live any longer therein? Know ye not, that 


fo many of us as were baptized into Jeſus Cbrip, 
were baptized into his death? Therefore, we are 
buried with bim, by baptiſm, unto death ; that, 
like as Cbriſt was rai iſed up from the dead, bh the 
glory of the Father, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in 
newneſs of life. For if we have Her Planted toge- 
ther in the likeneſs of bis death, we ſhall be alſo 
in the likeneſs of his reſurreftion. Knowing this, 
that our old man is crucified with him; that the 


body of fin might be defrayed, that henceforth We 
ſhould not ſerve fin : for be that is dead is freed from 


fin. Now if we be dead with Chriſt, We believe 
that we ſhall alſo live with bim. Knowing, that 
Chriſt being raiſed from the dead, dieth no more; 
death ſhall bave no more dominion over him. For, 

in that be died, he died unto fin once; but, in that 


| be liveth, be liveth unto God. Likewiſe reckon ye 


yourſelves dead indeed unto fin, but alive unto God, 

through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Let not fin, there- 

fore, reign in your mortal body, that I ſhould obey 

it in the luſts thereof. | 

This, I am apprehenſive, will appear to be 

but little ſatisfactory to "hy one chat wiſheth 
to 
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to ſee chriſtianity effectually cleared from a 
charge of licentiouſneſs. At beſt, it is diſ- 
appointing his reader, whoſe expectations he 
had raifed fo high by the ſpirited manner in 
which he reſented the imputation, and begun 
his anſwer; by putting him off with a mere 
alluſion, inſtead of a ſolid argument. But even 
the alluſion ſeems to be faulty. It is both arbi- 
trary, and defective. For, in the firſt place, 
what natural analogy can there be betwixt 
baptiſm, and the death or crucifixion of Chriſt. 
Baptiſm is the inſtituted manner of our taking 
upon us the chriſtian profeſſion. But this is 
quite a general idea, and hath no more relation 
to the death, or crucifixion of Chriſt, than it 


hath to any part of his life. 3 
But the alluſion is likewiſe very defective: for it 

depends upon a double ambiguity, one in each of 
the phraſes ¶ vn auapria] and [Tv de] which makes 
the antitheſis, in both its parts, merely verbal. 
And, accordingly, it entirely ' diſappears, when 
we attend to the ideas: For we neither die unto 
n nor live unto God (admitting the propriety of 
theſe terms to expreſs a change of life and cha- 
racter) in the ſame ſenſe in which Chriſt died 
unto fin, and lived or roſe again unto God. 
For Chriſt had no fin of his own to die unto, 
or to ceaſe from; He died, only, on account, or 
in conſequence, of our fins; whereas we, by dying 
"unto ſin, really ceaſe to fin. Again, by Chriſt's 
living unto God, is meant bis rifing again by the 
power of God his Father; whereas our living 
unto God muſt be underſtood in 4 different 
manner, viz, our living according to the will of 

God. | 5 
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8 on the Objefions of Barumenss to the £ 


Socinian Hypotheſis, Vol. II. pag. 445. 


ARUMENSIS ſets que with large pro- 
feſſions of chriſtian charity and toleration 


of diſſenting brethren, but ſoon forgets his gene- 


rous profeſſions. For there is a certain bundle 
of opinions, upon which, for reaſons known and 
good, he takes care to beſtow the name Soci- 
nian moſt plentifully, and to which he can allow 
no quarter. 

He profeſſes, indeed, in one place, to ol the 


phraſe by way of diſtinction only. But it is too 
apparent, that it is by I of odious diſtinc- 
tion. 


If a writer IS arguments from the holy 


ſcriptures for what he advances, without bor- 
rowing or profeſſing to borrow from others, 
why ſhould he be liſted under any ſect who may 


0 


happen to have ſupported the ſame ſentiment, 
by the like arguments? 

And yet, for all the popular cry againſt it; 
there ſeems nothing to be aſhamed of in the 
name of Socinian, any more than of Lutheran, 


_ Calviniſt, or Zuinglian. High, moſt deſervedly 


high, as thoſe great reformers ſtand, Luther, 


Zuinglius and Calvin, in the book of fame, 


Fauſtus Socinus, will be found to rank as high 


in the book of life, which is of more conſequence; 


who, for the ſake of Chriſt and his goſpel, 


left his noble family, fortunes, and expectancies, 


> Mm. 
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in Italy, and lived a ſtranger upon earth, in a 
ſtrange country, irreproachable in his morals, 
indefatigable in his labours, for the cauſe of 
God's revealed truth, and perſecuned: to the. 
laſt. En i 
But, ſay you, ee he was the author of many 
pernicious errors and hereſies. So ſays the pa- 
piſt alſo, of you and all your proteſtant refor- 
mers. All is not error or hereſy, that is called 
ſuch by an angry adverſary. Socinus was per- 
ſuaded, that the word of God was, to be interpre- 
ted as he interpreted it; and time and impartial 
inquiry, the diſcoverers of truth, have given 
a ſanction to his interpretations, more ſolid and 
weighty than many imagine. Grotius confirms 
that ſentiment of Socinus, that our Lord had 
not dwelt in a pre exiſtent ſtate, with far ſtronger 
arguments of holy writ, than the other had done; 
fince whoſe time it has been daily gaining 
ground. The late Dr. Lardner, . in his “ Letter, 
&c. concerning the Logos, 1759, ſeems to 
many unanſwerable; and the author of “ The 
true Doctrine of the New Teſtament concerning 
Jeſus Chriſt in 1767, has ftill farther illuſtrated 
the ſubject. 
But names of men, and their. authority, are 
nothing. e What faith the ſcripture;” that is 
the chriſtian and the proteſtant rule. Did the 
Lord Jeſus aſſert his pre-exiſtent ſtate in glory 
before all ages? Or, did all his words and ac- 
tions uniformly ſpeak the contrary? How did 
his apoſtles eſteem of him, whilſt he abode with 


them upon earth? How did they > as of him, 
after his aſcenſion 1 into heaven £ 275 


But 
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But from this tribunal of the word of God, 
Barumenſis, very inconſiſtently with ſome of his 
own declarations, would appeal, 70 the Fathers, 
Martyrs, and Confeſſors of the tharch ! pag. 454. 
and in a very pathetic declamation mourns over 

our departure from the venerable univerſal ſen- 
timent of all ages concerning the atonement and 

pre-exiſtence of Chriſt. | 
If we have | the ſcripture for us, it matters 
little that "fathers, &c. are againſt us. And, 
with the leave of the objector, two or three 
Italians in the ſeventeenth century had as much 
right to ſearch the holy ſcriptures upon any 
point, and communicate their reſearches to the 
world, as two or three men of any other coun- 
try, or at any other period. 

Bot the ſentiment concerning the Lord Jeſos 
not having lived in a pre- exiſtent ſtate, is not a 
-mere novelty of theſe later ages, as Barumenſis 
would affect to repreſent it. After the apoſtles, 
it continued to be the belief of that reſpectable 
body of our Lord's diſciples, the Nazarene 
chriſtians, i. e. 'Jewiſh believers, for ſeveral ages. 
Theſe churches of Judea were broken up by the 
perſecution under the emperor Adrian, and dri- 

ven into the eaſt, where they ſubſiſted, though 
much diminiſhed, till near the year of our Lord 
400. And they were hardly treated and ſhunned 
by other churches of chriſtians, for continuing 
the obſervance of the law of Moſes, although 
they did not require it of the Gentile chriſtians. 
This unbrotherly behaviour of other chriſtians 
to theſe Nazarenes, has been much lamented 
by ſome o later times, who have wr” far 
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ſtom eſpouſing their ſentiments. It may alſo 
be obſer ved, that the apoſtolic Fathers, favour 
the no pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, in all their writ- 
ings, which we can depend upon as 1 85 
and not interpolated, 

The doctrine of the pre- ener Was firſt 
brought in by Juſtin Martyr, a heathen phi- 
loſopher and convert, who flouriſhed about forty 
years after the death of the apoſtle St. John; 
and it was afterwards wrought up more into a 
go and improved, by the Platonic Fathers 

the famous Alexandrian ſchool in Egypt, 
Clement, Origen, &c. &c. But the ancient 
Nazarene chriſtian faith was ſtill adhered to by 
many, Sabellius, Noetus, Paul of Samoſata, 
and their followers; and maintained by Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra, and Photinus, about the time 
of the council of Nice. And the general belief 
of all other chriſtians, at that time, i. e. before 
the council of Nice, for the firſt three hundred 
years after Chriſt, was that which was charged 


upon Arius, and for which he was condemned, 


LY namely, 'that the Son was created before all ages 


by Almighty God, and was afterwards his in- 
ſtrument in the creation of all other things. 
It was then, in the fourth century, under Con- 
ſtantine, that the preſent orthodoxy concerning 
the Lord Jeſus, received its form, and became 
eſtabliſned by imperial authority; and, except 
during the ſhort inter- regnum of the Arian Em- 
perors, who were perſecutors in their turns] 
from that time to this, during a courſe of one 
thouſand four hundred years, it has been made 
No. 1. e 8 penal 
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penal in all chriſtian countries, and capital in 
many of them, to be known to differ from the 
received orthodoxy in this point of the pre- 
exiſtence of our Saviour ; ; and in our own coun- 
try, fo late as the reign of that bigot James I. 
Bartholomew Legate, and Edward Wightman, 
were burnt to death for Arianiſm, as it was then 
called ; though it appears from Fuller's particular 
account of the opinions of the former, that he 
was rather what Barumenſis ſtiles a Socinian. 
But there will be a re-hearing before another 
judge. Fuller ſays, he was learned, eſpecially 
in the holy ſcriptures; and what is far more, 
that he was of life unblameable. 

I reckon the grand apoſtacy and corruption of 
Chriſt's religion, to be the man of fin, or human 
authority, fitting in the temple of God, 2 Theſſ. 
11. 3, 4. and dictating in the things concerning 
Chriſt. In the degree that this ſhall be removed, 


the purity of his religion, and love and peace 
amongſt his followers, will be promoted and 


reſtored. | 7 
Profeſſed proteſtants ſhould leave to the pa- 
piſts the honour of maintaining that the religion 
of Chriſt is made doubtful, or in danger of 
coming to nothing, by the variety of opinions 
of thoſe who profeſs it. The religion of Chriſt 
is, keeping his commandments. John xiv. 15. To 
keep from evil—not to be of the world, as be was 
not of the world — to be ſanctiſied through the truth. 
John xvii. 15, 16, 17. And, This is life eternal, 
0 know thee, the only true God, and Feſus Chriſt 
whom thou haſt ſent; i. e. thine apoltle, thy 
| er ; veſted with authority from thee. 
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The new motives to an holy obedience for 
chriſtians, are the love of God manifeſted by 
his only begotten ſon, and the promiſe of ever- 
laſting life by him. John iii. 16. and alſo the 
love of Chriſt, which paſſeth knowledge—who hath 
waſhed us from our ſins in bis own blood,—bath 
laid down his life for, us. Eph. ili. 19. Rev. 1 5 
x John iii. 16. ; 
Theſe things are plain; every thing neceſſary 
for faith and practice in the ſcriptures; are in- 
telligible to the meaneſt capacity; the way- 
faring man cannot err therein, nor be under the 
leaſt uncertainty what he muſt do to be ſaved, 
to obtain eternal life, unleſs he put himſelf into 
the hands of a guide, who will put into his 
creed the doctrines of atonement, vicarious ſacri- 
fice, pre- exiſtence, &c. Fc. articles theſe which 
very happily were left out of the apoſtles creed, 
and which certainly cannot be neceſſary to ſal⸗ 
vation, unleſs for thoſe who find them in the 
holy ſcriptures themſelves, but which can give 
dem no right to impoſe them upon others. 
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To theEditars of the Theological Repol ty. 


GENTLEMEN, | 
The deſign of your Theological Repoſi tory is 
admirable, and cannot fail of being uſeful. 
As you have invited and encouraged the more 
timorous part of mankind to propoſe their 
doubts, and to communicate ſuch hints as 
may be improved upon by better hands, I take 
this advantage, in Pal aſſurance that ſome 
friend to cripture knowledge will help me 
to underſtand the following paffages. All 
per ſons muſt be very fenfible how much has 
been built upon them, and how very dif- 
ferently Sy have been explained. 


THEOPHILUS. | 


true meaning of the whole firſt chapter 
to the Hebrews, depends very much upon 
the light in which we confider the laſt part of 
the ſecond verſe, by whom alſo he made the worlds. 
I agree with thoſe who would tranſlate the word 
aims, by ages, or periods of time; for beſides 
that the ſundry parts, and divers manners, ver. 1. 
ſeem to require this, it is not very clear, at leaſt, 
that ever the Greek word 1s uſed in the Now | 
Teſtament to ſignify the viſible or material 
world. But ſtill, it is difficult to conceive how 
theſe ſeveral ages were made by the Son of God, 
Who only ſpake to the Jews under the laſt of 
them. The learned Grotius would read &% es, 
that is, for whom, &c. inſtead of % a, as it is at 
N preſent: * 


{ 
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preſent; and, in this way, the 1 would 


be obvious and beautiful; but it does not ap- 
pear that there are any ancient MSS. or ver- 
ſions to juſtify ſuch an alteration of the original ; 
and whilſt we retain the, prepoſition governing 
the genitive, I very much queſtian whether the 
words will tranſlate, as above, for, or becauſe of 
whom, c. No examples of this have occurred 
to me, and I belieye that Grotius himſelf has 
not mentioned any. If you or any of your cor- 
reſpondents can ſupply that defect, ro make out 
a very natural meaning of the whole, it would 
be 2 good ſervice to the public. In the mean 
time, till this happen, I would adventure upon 
an enlargement of idea to the word er (made) 
as if the apoſtle intended by it, the making out, 
finiſhing, or perfecting of the ages, ſo as to de- 
termine the proper uſe or value of all that had 
gone before. They were, till then, even the beſt 
of them, incomplete; but by the Son, the great 
Meſſiah, the ſeveral periods or diſpenſations 
were fo united, as to become one great and 
beautiful whole. As ſeen before his appearing, 
they were not eafily, if at all, to be underſtood ; 
whereas this laſt and beſt diſpenſation threw 
diftin& light upon each of them, fo that the ages 
taken together were then made. Mot of the 
Greek Lexicons, under the work Te, mention 
different ſenſes of i it, that come ſo near to what I 
would affix to it, in the preſent caſe, that it does 
not appear to me at all an unnatural ſtretch ; 
and yet I could have wiſhed to produce a fingle 
direct inſtahce. But this may poſſibly occur to 


Gong af your readers; and it would be kind in. 
H 3 them 
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them to publiſh any ſuch thing in one of your 


numbers. Mr. Leigh, in his Critica Sacra, ob- 
ſerves, that the verb comes from Tao, (qualis) 


and ſeems to intimate, that which gives ſuch 


properties or qualities to any thing, as to form 
or make it out. Some may think that the uſe 
of the word alas, Heb, xi. 3. deſtroys the very 
foundation upon which all the above it built; 
and, I acknowledge, that, for a long while, it 
appeared to me an unſurmountable difficulty; 
nor was | relieved much by what the learned 
Dr. Sykes has writ upon that paſſage. His rea- 
ſonings are ſpecious, but not clearly concluſive : 
they helped me, however, to this thought, which 
I likewiſe preſume to lay before you; that the 
apoſtle's intention there, to ſignify, that through 
faith wwe underſtand that the ages were framed . 


(t fitted up, completed) by tbe word, or appoint- 


ment, of God; ſo that things which are ſeen by vs, 
in the hiſtory of former times, particularly that 
of the elders, ver. 2. who by this principle of 
faith obtained a good report, were not brought 
about by things which do appear, things which 
ſtrike upon the ſenſes of mankind ; oppoſed to 
things hoped for, things not ſeen, ver. 1. in 
confirmation whereof, the following examples 
from ver. 4. are adduced. If this view of the 
text be admitted, which does no violence to the 
original, it makes an eaſy and agreeable con- 
nection. The principle of faith as deſcribed by 
the apoſtle, and without which it is impoſſible 
to pleaſe God, in the manner that the elders of 
the Jewiſh nation did, is well illuſtrated, from 
its wonderful effects. But if, by the worlds, we 
under- 
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e the heavens and the earth material, 
with their connections, we are leſt at a great loſs 
to ſee the meaning and propriety of ver. 3. 


altogether. I muſt repeat, that it is with great 


diffidence 1 propoſe theſe hints; but as I have 
no aim in ſtudying the New Teſtament, ex- 
cept to aſcertain the preciſe, original meaning of 
it, for my own benefit and that of others; 1 
could not be eaſy till I embraced this providen- 
tial help, by means of your Repoſitory, either to 
be ſet right if I am wrong, or to be confirmed 
in my opinions if they are right. You may poſ- 
ſibly receive ſome other hints from the ſame 


hand, who, by his office, is obliged to lecture 


frequently upon a large portion of ſcripture; and 
who, for want of ſuch aſſiſtance as you have 


lately provided us with, . hath, after all the atten- 


tion he could give to the beſt expoſitors, been 
obliged to venture, in ſome inſtances, upon in- 
e different from theirs. | 


** 
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GENTLEMEN, 


AULINUS is not ſatisfied with; my . 

to his « queries concerning St. Paul's argu- 

<« ment, Rom. v. '12—14.” He cannot help 
concluding, © that the death with which Adam 


c was threatened, in caſe of his eating the for- 


ce bidden fruit, was mortality, and not the actual 
ce immediate inflicting of death, becauſe he 
ce thinks that the puniſhment, according to its 
< real import, mult have taken place when the 


0 threatening was ſo expreſs.” 


4 Iz cannot 
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| 1 cannot ſee the neceffity of this, nor could 
I ever thoroughly ſatisfy myſelf with this inter- 


pretation of that threatening, in the day thou eateſt 


thereof thou ſhalt die. All ſanctions of laws muſt 
be /o expreſs, or they ſtand for nothing, and yet 
the ſupreme lawgiver has an unqueſtionable right 
and authority to remit, mitigate, or commute 
the puniſhment threatened, and this ſeems to me 
to have been plainly the caſe here. Gen. iii. 
17—19. And unto Adam he ſaid, Becauſe thou 
haſt hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and haſt 
eaten, of the tree, of which I commanded thee, ſaying, 
Thou ſhalt not eat of it, curſed is the ground for 
thy Jake; in ſorrow ſhalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life; thorns alſo and thiſtles ſhall it bring 
forth to thee, and thou ſhalt eat the berb of the field. 
In the fweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return (of courſe) unto the ground, for out of 
it wat thou taken ; for duſt thou art, 4 111 
duſt ſhalt thou return. | 
In conſequence of this ſentence he is "a 
out of paradife, and excluded from the tree of 
life, for this purpoſe expreſsly, leſt be ſhould cat 
of the tree of life and live for ever; which muſt, of 
courſe, expoſe his offspring to their natural mor- 
tality; and if he had ſuffered immediate death, 
his poſterity muſt have been cut off with him. 
But under this milder -ſentence (not without 
hope even of farther favour) he is ſuffered to 
live as long as his natural robuſt. conſtitution 
would hold out, and the common fruits of the 
earth would ſupport it, even 930 years; a little 
eternity compared with what the common period 
of human life has ſince been ee 3 
This 
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This firſt threatening was a ſufficient intima- 
tion to mankind, that any diſobedience to their 
Maker deſerved immediate death, 3 it was 
always exacted or not. 

« But ſhould all this be allowed, wy Paulinus 
| thinks, © it will not at all help St. Paul's rea- 
de ſoning.“ 

I cannot fee what need St. Pauls Saen e 
in of any help at all. His plain deſign is to ſnew, 
that all mankind die, or are liable to > die, through 
Adam's tranſgreſſion alone; and that they ſhall 
all be raiſed to life again through the righteouſ- 
neſs of Chrift alone. The death of the whole 
human race, is a part of the puniſhment of their 
father Adam, for his fin; as a reſurrect ion of 
them to liſe, is a part of the reward of Chrift for 
his obedience. As by one man fin entered into 
the world, and death by fin, and ſo death paſſed 
upon all men for that (eb o, with reſpe& to 
which, viz. death) all bave ſinned, i. e. are 
involved in this conſequence of that one fin of 
Adam (and nothing is more common 1n the 
courſe of God's providence, than for chil- 
dren to ſuffer for their parents fault.) This is 
plainly what the apoſtle is arguing. . For, ſays 
he, until the law, or before the law (the law 
of Moſes, and, if you will, the law of Noah 
too,) fin was in the world, fin againſt the 
whole moral law. But fin is not imputed or 
capital where there is no law that makes it fo; 
the ſinner without ſuch. a law, though guilty of 
a wrong action, is not guilty of pat (as-the 
ſcriptures ſpeak) nevertheleſs death reigned from 
Adam to Moſes, even over them wo had not 

Way after the Sault of Adam's tranſgreſ- 


ſion, 
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ſion, againſt a law threatening death, Gee 


all men who are not under, and therefore cannot 
ſin againſt ſuch a law, and yet die, die for, or 


in conſequence of Adam's ſin, not their own. 


Through the offence of one, many be dead, v. 15. 


By the offence of one, judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation; even ſo, by the righteouſneſs of 
one, the free gift came _ all men unto al 


of life, v. 18. 


There was, indeed, a law given to Noah 


which made murder capital ; but the Jews, after 


Moles' time, had at leaſt ten ſuch laws; bere- 


fore, ſays the apoſtle, tbe law, i. e. the law of 


Moſes, entered that the offence might abound, but 
where ſin, i. e. ſin incurring death, abounded, grace 
aid much more abound, viz. in reſtoring ſuch to 
life through Jeſus Chriſt. 


Paulinus obſerves, that “ if the brajeh of a 


law, the penalty of which was the actual im- 


« mediate infliction of death, was ſinning after 
te the ſimilitude of Adam's tranſgreſſion, very 
ce few under the law of Moſes did fo ſin.” 

Adam was threatened, indeed, in the day thou 

eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die; but neither the 
law of Noah nor that of Moſes required fuch an 
1mmediate execution of the criminal. Death 
being the legal penalty of ſuch and ſuch crimes, 


was ſufficient to denominate them after the ſimi- 


litude of Adam's tranſgreſſion (it is not neceſ- 


ſary ſimilitudes ſhould run upon all four) and yet 
there were ſo far from very few who thus ſinned 


under the law of Moſes, as Pavlinus aſſerts, that : 
perhaps there was not one individual perſon (very 


infants and our Saviour excepted) who had not 
ſo ſinned, — — one of thoſe 
> Jann 
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laws (as St. Paul obſerved) extended to the very 
inward deſires of the heart, and this, notwith- 
ſtanding the young man's delaration to our Sa- 
viour, all theſe have ] kept from my youth up, and 
St. Paul's expreſſion, as touching the law, blame- 
leſs, and he that offends in one point is guilty of all, 
is as liable to ſuffer the penalty as if he haÞbro- 
ken all ſuch commandments; therefore the 
Jews had little reaſon to expect to be ſaved, 
or delivered from death, and inherit eternal life - 
by the works of the Jaws, as St. Paul 8 
elſewhere. 

This is the light in which I conſider this rea- 
ſoning of St. Paul. 1 am, Gentlemen, 


Your's and Paulinus's humble ſervant, 


T 0 the Editors of the Theological Repoſitory, 


GENTLEMEN,* 


F the following ſentiments, and rellections are 

worthy of a place in your literary collection, 
I make no doubt they will be inſerted; but if 
they deſerve not to mix with ſuch good com- 
pany, I would yet beg the ſubject may be kept 
in view, and undertaken by ſome maſterly pen, 
ans I know, it is to many highly intereſting. 

Prudence has frequently been ſtigmatized as a 
ſhabby virtue. Something, that wiſhes to wear 


its eee has often, indeed, been found 


$ The ſubj ect of this paper, 3 not eracuy within 
op of this work, has ſo near a relation to it, that we 
be glad to have it diſcuſſed by our correſpondents. 
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in the company. of ſhabby paſſions. Its name 8 


haas been taken in vain, and its garb put on to 
hide, or to ſet off mean and intereſted views. 
But when clear of fuch diſgracing connections, 


and dwelling in an honeſt mind, it will always 
be found worthy of that cardinal rank, which it 
has ſo long poſſeſſed on the honourable ſcale. 


It will ever be found eſſential to ſucceſs in the 


paſtoral office. No degree of genius, knowledge, 
or literature, as human nature appears among 


us, can compenſate for its want. To what de- 


ree this virtue is to be admitted in the follow- 


ing caſe, which is the caſe of many chriſtian 


miniſters, perhaps it will be difficult to deter- 
mine. 5 1 ” 
Suppoſe a paſtor, fully perſuaded that vari- 
ous tenets, bearing the name of chriſtian, are 
not ſuch in truth, but the offspring of very dif- 


_ ferent parents; and that the congregation, to 
which he miniſters, not only believes them true 


and- chriſtian, but alſo that they are ſome of 
the eſſentials of Chriſt's religion; without which 
the goſpel would loſe much of its beauty and 
excellence. What is he to do to maintain 


a good conſcience, and not loſe his uſefulneſs ? 


An anſwer to this queſtion, ſo plain as to leave 
no doubt, would be efteemed by many, as a 


preſent of Wc value. 


Men of open and generovs principles, who 


can hardly conceive the various prejudices and 
| ſhackles which jaundice and blind the groſs of 


the ſpecies, will be ready to ſay,—< Lay open 
<« the whole counſel of God. Speak the truth 


- © in God and lie not. Great is truth, and it 


Ty will 
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a « will prevail, Conſequences are not in our 
cc power; leave them to God. Preach ye boldly 
_« the whole truths of Chriſt, whether men will 
ec hear or forbear. You will thus approve your- 
ec ſelf a faithful ſervant of Chriſt ; and, what- 
c ever men do, your reward will be on high.“ 
This looks well in theory. It ſeems dangerous 
to bring it into queſtion; and probably ſome 
will think it cannot be queſtioned, but. by men 
of low and fordid views. Were all 3 
chriſtians poſſeſſed of that candour and 
neſs to truth, which is ſo deſirable and e ee 
to the goſpel, this ſentence would be without 
appeal. But, alas! how few paſtors are bleſſed 
with ſuch audiences? How very different are 
the bulk among the various denominations of 
chriſtians?» 
Now, let us conſult: experience, which: cannot 
be overthrown by any theory. Experience, - 
judge, will declare againſt theſe maxims, and 
ſhew, that they have ſeldom, if ever, been ſuc- 
ceſsful in common - congregations. I have now 
in my eye ſeveral inſtances, in which men of 
very conſiderable abilities have, in a great degree, 
loft both their comfort and uſefulneſs in 'their 
miniſtry, by adhering to this plan, and, I pre- 
fume, every man, tolerably acquainted with the 
ſtate of things, in this reſpect, muſt be able to 
point out ſeveral more. Though once or twice 
in a century, a Fuſter may ariſe, and meeting with 
perſons of a liberal turn, may have weight 
enough of artillery, openly and boldly to beat 
down the fortreſſes of error and ſuperſtition, 
yet this is not to be weighed n * ex- 
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« Is, then, it may be ſaid, a miniſter at li- 
« berty, in order to preſerve his people's good 
te opinion, to preach as true what he believes 
« falſe? As Chriſt's goſpel. what he believes the 
« ſpawn of error, ſuperſtition or prieſtcraft ? If 
« he knows he ſpeaks falſely, even though he 
<« thinks he is ſpeaking for the cauſe of God, 
« will God approve? May he thus, at leaſt, 

« ſpeak evil, that good may come? God for- 
bid ! all theſe are far from my deſign. What 
then is he to do? Hic labor hoc opus. 

Here, I preſume, there is room for prudence 
to make her appearance. Here is a wide and 
noble theatre, on which ſhe may diſplay her 
ſalutary powers. But let her ſtand by a little; 
« for. a greater than prudence is here; Jeſus, 
the Lord of chriſtians, ſaid to his diſciples, John 
Xvi. 12. what ſeems nearly or directly to the 
point in hand. „ have yet many things to 
ſay to you, but you cannot bear them now.” I 


will not attempt to ſhew a critical acumen, in 


diſſecting this text, but take the ſenſe as it ap- 


pears plainly upon its face. 
Aboliſhing the law of ceremonies, calling the 


_ Gentiles, &c. were probably here in view.. But, 


in the preſent caſe, it is of little moment, what 
the particulars were. Whatever they were, Je- 
ſus ſaw that to preach them hen would do no 
good, but hurt; and that it was proper they 
ſhould lie dormant, until the diſciples were far- 
ther enlightened. Prudence, then, will ſometimes 

uire that ſome truths, even in preaching the 
goſpel, be not expoſed to view. But this is not 


che * inſtance, in which the Saviour acted in 
this | 


t. 
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Shin manner; for we read, Mark iv.. 3 3. « And 
« with many ſuch parables ſpake he the word 
cc unto them as they were able to bear it.” Jeſus, 
then, did not think, becauſe. things were true, 
that he was thereby authorized to preach them 
to every one, and at all times. He liſtened to 
the innocent counſels of prudence. He had re- 
gard to men's weakneſſes and prejudices. . He 
| knew what would give offence. and be loſt, and 
what would have a good effect; and, by theſe, 
he regulated his public preaching. Is not this 
a rule, a precedent for the miniſters of religion, 
as far as their knowledge of the ſtate of their 
people, and their prudence, can direct their 
conduct? 
& Chriſt only delayed their nnter nt 
will be ſaid, e till after the deſcent of the Holy 
« Ghoſt, when they would be both more able 
e and willing to admit every divine. truth.” 
Be it ſo, But from this it appears, that there 
are times and circumſtances, when it is not pro- 
per to declare every truth That miniſters are to 
have in view the weakneſs and prejudices of 
their people; and not inflame their angry paſ- 
ſions, by too blunt declarations of what they 
cannot bear; and alſo, that they are fulfilling 
their office, in exhibiting light, in proportion 
to the ſtrength of their eyes; and giving them 
ſuch food, as their ſtomachs can digeſt. . In 
ſhort, that they are to conſult the people's edu- 
cation only, and withhold whatever may obſtruct 
that good purpoſe. This is done, in a thouſand 
inftances, in common life; where men's preju- 
dlices are to be combated we preſent things as 
BY | they 
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they can bear them, and not at once, attack 
with keenneſs, for that would fruftrate the de- 
ſign. It would be diſreſpectful to our people, 
to introduce, in this caſe, caſting pearls before 
Feine, nor could it, with propriety, be applied. 
But it is very proper to liſten to the opinion of 
the apoſtle of the Gentiles, who truly was not 
a bit behind the chiefeſt apoſtle, in 1 Cor. ix. 
19—23. There he expreſſes himſelf in the 
cleareſt and fulleſt manner, in favour of the 
prudential ſcheme. Some, I believe, have ſtum- 
bled at theſe verſes; and ſuppoſed that St. 
Paul did not act in that manner, but that his 
enemies imputed to him that artful ſcheme. 
But no mark of this is ſeen; and, at that rate, 
the meaning of a great part of theſe holy 
writings would be fo vague, that we ſhould 
ſeldom be able, with any degree of certainty, 
to diſtinguiſn what we ſhould” admit, and 'what 
Tefuſe. The good apoſtle is only copying his 
maſter; and with ſuch a weight of evidence on 
that fide, we need not, I think, heſitate to 
range him under the ſtandard of prudence. 

It will, perhaps, be ſaid, By this rule, even 
te the prieſts of Rome may be vindicated; and 
te no reformation is ever to be expected. Far, 
very far be this from my deſign! Yet had 1 
renewed opportunities of preaching: to a ſociety 
of papiſts, and were bent on their reformation, 

though I would never ſay, I believed tranſub- 
ſtantiation, purgatory, &c. nor even hint, that 
they might poffibly be true; yet I would not 
ſhock their prejudices, at once, but rather keep 


the — things out of nahe, till the foun- 
dations 


| Chriſtian Prudence. 5 1 


dations were well laid; till I had gained ſome 
ſhare in their confidence; and, with more ad- 
vantage, could ſap the foundations of error, 
and open truth to their view. 5 
Feet, by no means, would I leave error to 
reign uncontrouled; but believe it my duty to 
root it up to the utmoſt of my power, and to 
plant truth wherever there is a promiſing ſoil. 
To this end, from the experience and obſervation 
of a conſiderable number of years, in a narrow 
ſphere indeed, I am inclined to adopt and purſue 
the following maxims, as conſonant both to pru- 
| dence and the New Teſtament, and bidding 
faireſt for ſucceſs. | 
By a diligent and affectionate aſſidvity, in the 
various branches of the paſtoral office, to en- 
deavour to conciliate a ſhare both of the 
ple's eſteem and love; in public preaching lt | 
_ Private converſation, always to fix the religion 
of Jeſus Chriſt upon a broad baſis, and conti- 
nually refer the people to the ſcriptures, for un- 
derſtanding the ſcheme of redemption. 

Often to inſiſt, that human authority, of what- 
ever kind, is to have no weight in eſtabliſhing 
ſcripture doctrfines; but every thing is to be 
taken from and founded on theſe ſacred books 
only, Never profeſſedly to canvaſs the points 
in diſpute, but when they come in the way, 
always. to uſe ſcripture language only: Thus 
leaving them. to ſleep, as may be hoped, the 
ſleep of death. There are abundance, furely, of 
flowers and fruits in the garden of God, both 
for public and private uſe, without meddling 
with. theſe dangerous trees of diſputed know- 
| No. I. Vol. III. 1 ledge, 


* 
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ledge. To avoid, as much as may be, enter- 
ing into diſputes with perſons of unopened 
minds, but to uſe every mean to make them 
candid: And wherever the ſmalleſt opening 
appears, to turn it to advantage. To catechiſe 
children and youth, not once or twice only, 
but many times, every year; laying in them 
the ſolid foundations of chriſtianity ; and ſedu- 
louſly. preparing their minds, to receive every 


divine truth, in the love thereof, wherever it 


may be found. 


Thus opinions, falſely ſtiled orthodox, will 


drop into the grave, with the elder ſet, and 
truth will ſpring up with the younger. Thus 


our ſucceſſors in the miniſtry of Chriſt will find 


a more favourable ſoil, on which to ſow and 


cultivate the ſeeds of genuine chriſtianity. 
Where we leave the good cauſe, let them take 
it vp, and in what they fall ſhort, let their 


ſucceſſors, in their turn, attempt to perfect. 
Thus, in time, truth may obtain its full ſway ; 
and all the truths of revelation find free admiſ- 


ſion into the minds of the meaneſt profeſſors of 
the name of Jeſus. 


« On this ſcheme, many may and muſt die, 


ce without conviction of error.” Allowed. But 
theſe errors, with an honeſt mind, will not en- 
danger their ſalvation. Beſides, how can this 
poſſibly be remedied ? If my views of this very 
important ſubject are unjuſt, it will give me pe- 
culiar pleaſure to have them rectified and en- 
larged. To enter the liſts of diſpute is foreign 
to my deſire; being ſenſible I cannot put in a 


Juſt, claim to any other name or character than 


that of 
' DISCIPULUS. 
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T 0 the Editors of the T heologial Repoſt ory. 
Gen TLEMEN, . 


N anſwer to the queries of your v botteſpose t 
G. H. concerning that clauſe of our Lord's 
interceſſory prayer, John xvii. 9. J pray for 
them; I pray not. for the world; give me leave 
to —_ 
That the tranſactions with his diſciples at 


the: laſt ſupper, recorded chapter thirteenth, ſeem 


intended by him to impreſs deep on their minds 


_ a ſenſe of their peculiar relation to himſelf, toge- 


ther with its proper conſequences. The whole 
ſucceeding converſation with them, in chapter 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and. ſixteenth, turns upon 
ſeriticvents, duties, and promiſes, proper to them 
as believers in, and belonging to him, in con- 
tradiſtinction from the unbelieving world, and 
that diſtinction is frequently recurred to, and 
kept in view through that converſation ; particu- 
larly, in the ſixteenth chapter he prepares them 
for the ſhock they would ſuffer by his departure 
from them, and the ſevere trial of their ſteadfaſt- 
neſs in-adhering to him, which they ſhould un- 
dergo from the perſecutions of the unbelieving 
world. It ſeems then very proper, that he ſhould 
conclude ſuch a converſation, in the manner he 
does, with a prayer to God, with them and for 
them, peculiarly adapted to their caſe. Every 
ſentiment and petition of this prayer appears ad- 
mirably calculated to impreſs the ſubjects he had 
vor diſcourſing of, indelibly on their * 
c I 2 and 
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and to keep them ſteady in their profeſſion of his 
name, and the practice of the duties reſulting 
from their relation to him. Nor, though we find 
in it ſuch a clauſe as this in queſtion, can we 
at all reaſonably infer from it any thing incon- 
ſiſtent with the moft univerſal benevolence ; unleſs 
the offering up a ſpecial interceſſion, appro- 
priated to a ſpecial caſe and particular perſons, 
may be ſo underſtood. It imports only, that 
the prayer he was then offering was meant for 
his diſciples, and not for the world; but this 
ſeems rather to intimate, that his ordinary prac- 
tice in prayer was to intercede, according to 
the dictates of the moſt univerſal benevolence, for 
the whole world. 

2. 1 would obſerve alſo, that no part of this 
prayer can, with any propriety, be applied to 
the world, or the unbelieving part of mankind, 
except conſequentially, as will be noticed under 
the following head. The declarations are not 
true, if ſo applied; and the pe/itions are for 
bleſſings which the unbelieving world is not ca- 
pable of enjoying, while it remains in that ſtate. 
I need not enter on a detail of particulars, as they 
will appear very obvious on peruſal, However, 

3. It ought to be remarked, that, even in this 
ſpecial and appropriated interceſſion, Jeſus 
agreeably to his habitual and governing priaciple 
of univerſal benevolence, was not unmindful of 
the beſt intereſts of the whole world of mankind, 
which he came to promote by the univerſal pro- 
pagation and ſalutary efficacy of his goſpel ; for 
inſtance, ver. 18. As thou haſt ſent me into the 
world, even * bave I * them into the world, i i. e. 

to 
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to ſpread among mankind in general /by word 
of truth, ver. 17. and thereby to bring many to 
the belief, profeſſion, and obedience of it; in 
which caſe, they alſo will become proper and 
capable objects of all the bleſſings 1 have now 
requeſted for theſe my preſent diſciples ; there- 
fore, ver. 20. Neither pray I for theſe alone, but 
for them alſo which ſhall believe on me through 
_ their word. Ver. 21. That they all may be one, 

as thou, F. ather, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
alſo may be one in us; the natural and happy 
effect of which may be, that the world, ſtill more 
extenſi vely and generally, may believe that thou 
haſt ſent me, and thereby obtain, at length, all 
_ the bleflings I requeſt for my diſciples. 
Theſe clauſes, thus taken together, ſeem to 
me to exhibit a ſentiment, or rather an implied 


| petition, very ſimilar to that which G. H. pro- 


poſes, as © more agreeable to our Saviour's ge- 

cc neral character and conduct, and the bene- 
cc yolence which he himfelf inculcates:” and F 
will venture to refer it to himſelf, whether theſe 
_ clauſes, taken in the connection they manifeſtly 
bear to the whole prayer, do not expreſs the 
ſentiments of univerſal good-will to mankind 
more ſtrongly and comprehenſively, than what 
he hath propoſed; and though, perhaps, they 
do not ſtand where he looked for them, they 
ſtand, I think, much more properly, viz. after 
the mention our Lord makes of ſending his 
diſciples into the world. I am, Gentlemen, 


His and your very humble ſervant, 
EUSEBIUS. 
13 e SR 
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HIS verſe has exerciſed the pens of the 
critics; and, as far as my acquaintance 
with them reaches, they ſeem not to give a 
true interpretation of it. Mr. Locke's criticiſm 
on the place, I believe, has met with univerſal 
approbation ; but 1 cannot acquieſce with it, as 
I apprehend the Greek will not bear it; neither 
is there any thing in the context that favours 
it. He underſtands the apoſtle as diſcourſing 
of two perſons covenanting and agreeing toge- 
ther. God ſtanding on one fide, and the chil- 
i | dren of Iſrael and the Gentiles on the other. 
10 | For, in his note on the place, he ſays, © But 
| li | ee Moſes, at the giving the law, was a mediator 
| 


_ © between the Iſraelites and God, the Gentiles 
Wh e not being preſent,” &c. This, I apprehend, 
| | he was obliged to ſuppoſe, in order to account 
|. | 

29:3 


for eos. And if we take it in this ſenſe, the ex- 
| | preflion will be very harſh and uncouth. But 
=_ - a mediator is not of one party, viz. the Gen- 
[4 tiles, but God is one party. This, in plain 
117 SE _ Engliſh, is what Mr. Locke ſays; and his para- 
= > -: Phraſe is not one jot better. Becauſe a medi- 
ac is a mediator between two parties concerned, 
by « but God is but one of theſe concerned in the 
| « promiſe.” I own myſelf incapable of com- 
prehending his meaning, and ſhould be glad to 
receive any information. 
In order to throw ſome light on this difficult 
—_ it may, PID, be only neceſſary . 
e 


carefully to conſider ſome preceding verſes, 
which I ſhall attempt to paraphraſe. The rude 
and unpoliſhed manner in which I do it, I hope 
you will. excuſe, And 1 need go no farther 
back than to the fifteenth verſe, © Brethren, I 
ce ſpeak after the manner of man. No man 
« taketh from or addeth any thing to a covenant 
cc between man and man, if it be once ratified, 
« eſtabliſhed, and confirmed. Now the pro- 
cc miſes or covenants were made, ratified, eſta- 
ce hliſhed and confirmed to Abraham and to his 
« /zed. Obſerve well, he does not ſay, and to his 
e ſeeds, as of many, but only as concerning one. 
« And to thy ſeed, which ſeed is Chriſt. But 
ce this I ſay, the covenant thus made, ratified, 
ce eſtabliſhed and confirmed in Chriſt by God, 
< could not by the law, i. e. the law of Moſes, 
« which was not given till four hundred and 
« thirty years after, be annulled, or revoked, 
ce ſo as to ſet aſide, or make void, the promiſe; 
* for if this right of inheritance had been by 
e the law, then it would not have been by pro- 
ee miſe; but God gave to Abraham this right 
u of inheritance by promiſe.” 

_ To what intent or purpoſe, therefore, may 
one object, was the law of Moſes given? I an- 
{wer; The law was given, or added, upon ac- 
count of tranſgreſſions, until the ſeed, to whom 
the promiſe was made, ſhould come. This 
law being ordained, appointed, and ſet in 
order by the angels in the hand of a mediator, 
_ viz. Aaron and his ſons, who were to ſucceed 
him. in the office of an high prieſt; and who 
were to be conſidered as mediators between 
God and the people. This mediator, therefore, 
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miſtaken for xpi50- | 


ſubject. 
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could not be conſidered as of one, but as of 
many, ſucceeding each other. but dees n xpiros, 


is one mediator; or, as it is expreſſed in the 


epiſtle to the Hebrews, Chriſt is come, an high 
prieſt for. ever, after the order of Melchiſedec, or 
peace- maker. N 8 8 | 
J can go no farther. But might I be ſuffered 
to offer a bare conjecture, and 1 pretend to no 
more, having not ſeen, and perhaps never ſhall 
ſee, a manuſcript; and that is, as all the Greek 
manuſcripts are wrote in capitals and abbrevi- 
ations, as I am informed, % might eaſily be 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Our correſpondent OxoxiENSIs has ſent us ſome very 


ſenſible obſervations on the duration of future puniſhment, 


and in favour of the doctrine of ani verſal reſtitution. But his 
arguments are chiefly levelled againſt the doctrine of the 
eternity of hell tormeggs, and are ſuch as have frequently been 
0 before. If this gentleman, or any other of our cor- 


reſpondents, will take a little pains with a compariſon of the 


hypotheſis of univerſal reſtitution, with that of the annibila- 
tion of the auicted, we ſhall think ourſelves obliged to him. 


CanTABRIGIENSIS argues againſt infant baptiſm, as 


not once mentioned, or ſo much as intimated in the New 


Teſtament, and makes ſome juſt, but not new remarks upon 
ſeveral texts which have been thought to favour the practice. 


Upon the whole, he is of opinion that infant baptiſm was 


introduced into chriſtianity to increaſe the power and opu- 
lence of the prieſts. We ſhall be obliged- to any of our 
correſpondents, who will give us any new light upon this 
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GENTLEMEN, 


As you have lately inſerted in your uk ful work, ſrue- - 
ral things relating to the perſon of our Saviour, 
you are deſired to fubmit to the judgment of your 
candid readers, the following remarks on ſome 
texts of ſcripture, which reſpect that Jubje. | 


Jam your's, &c. 
BEREANUS. 


\NE of the moſt diſtinguiſhed paſſages 
relating to this Pong is in Phil. ii. 6, &. 
Maſt learned men, 1 ſuppoſe, are ſenſible, that 
our tranſlation of ſome of the expreſſions, which 
St. Paul hath uſed, is far from being juſt. I 
hall, therefore, give the following fitera 959 1 
Ver. 6. Who being in the form of God, 
did not look upon likeneſs to God as a thin 
ce to be coveted. 7. But emptied himſelf, 5 
« took the form of a ſervant (or ſlave) when 
« made in the likeneſs of men. 8. And, ws. 


« found in condition as a man, he dan LY 


« himſelf, becoming obedient even. to death, 
cc * the death of the FOG. Wherefore, God,” &c. 
3 his 
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This repreſentation of our Lord hath been 


ſuppoſed to countenance three different ſchemes, 
each of which it is not improper briefly to 


conſider, in order to chuſe that which hath \* : 


greateſt appearance of truth. 

1. Some have inſiſted upon this paſſage, as a 
proof that our Saviour is the Supreme Being, 
or one equal to him. ho being in the form of 
God, Sc. that is, ſay they, who being the in- 
finite and eternal God, poſſeſſed of the very 
ſame degree of perfection and excellence with 
his heavenly Father, and who, eee juſt ly 
claimed equality with him. 


This interpretation, is, in my opinion, liable 


to ſeveral inſuperable objections. It ſubverts 
the very foundation of true religion, viz. the 
unity of God; and contradicteth the plain 
declarations of holy ſcripture, recorded in the 
following places, John xvii. 3. 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
Eph. iv. 6. 

Farther ; The form of God, which our Lord 
was in, he diveſted himſelf of, : cue, lite- 
rally, he emptied himſelf, and aſſumed the form 
of a ſlave, was crucified, and afterwards exalted. 


Buc nothing of this nature, can be affirmed of 


the bleſſed God. His ſtate and character are 
immutable. This he hath ſolemnly declared in 
his word, and reaſon itſelf aſſures us, that he 
can neither be abaſed nor exalted, that he is 


infinitely removed from the poſſibility of ſuffer- 


ing pain or death, being the ſource of life, per- 

fection, and happinek. | 
The phraſe in our tranſlation, thought it no 
n to be equal with God, it muſt be ac- 
SI, 


i 
ö 


the Perſon of Chriſt. 


knowledged, favours this ſcheme. But the origi- 
nal will admit of, and the connection requires 
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a different verſion. This hath been clearly 
ſhewn by a learned writer, in a critical inquiry 
into the meaning of this paſſage, lately publiſhed 
in the Repoſitory, to which J refer. 

2. Another ſcheme, which St. Paul hath been 
a thought to advance in this place, repreſents 
our Saviour as enjoying dignity and glory in 
the celeſtial world, and as diveſting himſelf of 
them, aſſuming a human body, and in conſe- 
quence of this abaſement, ſubmitting to ſufferin 
and death. A ſhort paraphraſe of the apoſtles 
words may the better enable us to Je of this 
ſcheme. 


Who being in the | Who being! in a god- 


form of God, did not 


look upon likeneſs to 


God as a thing to be 
coveted ; but emptied 


himſelf, and took the 


form of @ ſervant, when 
made in the likeneſs of 
Men, and being found 


in condition as a man, 


be humbled himſelf, be- 
coming obedient even to 
death, the death of the 
gs. 


[ 


'This illuſtration ſcems quite natural. 


like condition, in the 
heavenly world, was not 
deſirous to continue in 
ſuch a godlike ſtate; but 
diveſted himſelf of his 
glory, aſſumed humanity 
in a very mean and low 
condition, and being 
thus brought into the 


' ſtate of a man, he hum- 
_ bled himſelf yet more, 
by ſubmitting even to 


death, the (painful and 


ignominious) death of 
crucifixion. . 


It of: 


fers not the leaſt violence to any one of the ex- 
Preſſions, which the apoſtle hath uſed, but 


Z gives | to each its plain and literal meaning. I 


ſhall 
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ſhall not, however, infiſt upon this at reſent, | 
but proceed to confider the third ſcheme, which 

ſome learned men have ſuppoſed him to teach 
in this place. © Theſe gentlemen imagine, 
te that the form of God refers only to our Sa- 


« viour's appearing, and manner of acting in 
te this world, and not to any being or exiſtence, 


ce that he hath been thought to have had be- 
* fore his conception, and birth of the virgin. 
« It means no more, than that the man Jeſus 


„ bore a great and godlike character, or was 


ce jnveſted with powers more than human, and 
ce that he acted like 3 


ce following expreſſions, he did not think likeneſs 
ce 10 God, Sc. but emptied himſelf, &c. are ſaid to 
< mean, that he was not ambitious, of exhibiting 
cc the honour and power which God had given 
&« him; that he made no oſtentation of the power 


*« that attended him in working miracles, but, on 


« the contrary, willingly made void, or emp- 
« tied himſelf of his glory, by ſubmitting to 
ce ill uſage, which flaves, and even the vileſt of 
ce the ſons of men have been wont to undergo.” 

What is here aſſerted of the humility of our 
Lord, in the exerciſe of miraculous powers, no 
chriſtian will diſpute. This, however, appears 
to me, not to have been the thing deſigned by 


St. Paul. He ſpeaks of our Lord's being in the 


form' of God, before he was in the mean con- 


dition of a man. M bo being in the form of God, 


emptied himſelf, and took the form of a fave, 
when made, or being made in the likeneſs of men 


Whereas the ſcheme juſt mentioned inverts this 


order. For if it be true, Jeſus was a man, and 
| N in 


„ in exerting his 
cc miraculous gifts. Agreeably to this, the 
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in low condition, a conſiderable number of 
years before he was in the form of God, He 
was deſcended from poor parents, and, in all 
probability, ſubmitted to the drudgery of a mean 
occupation from the time he was capable of 
it, until the commencement of his miniſtry. . 

Farther ; By the form of God, St. Paul appears 
not to have intended a power of working mi- 
racles, becauſe he repreſents our Saviour as di- 
veſting himſelf of it. He doth not, indeed, 
expreſsly affirm what it was that he emptied bim- 
ſelf of, but the connection obligeth us to con- 
ade it was the form of God, which he had 
Juſt mentioned. But our Lord did not diveſt 
himſelf of miraculous powers. Theſe he re- 
tained through the whole courſe of his mini- 
ſtry, and was as capable of exerting them at 
one time as at any, viz. whenever the great 
end, for which they were given, could be anſwered 
by the exerciſe of them. It cannot, therefore, 
be ſaid, that Jeſus emptied himſelf of the form 
of Gad, if that expreſſion denote the miracu- 
lous powers, which were beſtowed upon him 
when he began his miniſtry. It would, in 
other caſes, be deemed a manifeſt violation of 
truth, to affirm that a perſon had diveſted 
himſelf. of any thing; an eſtate, for inſtance; 
when it was till in his own poſſeſſion, and he 


had the ſame right and property in it as ever. 


It is not the deſign of this compariſon, to inſi- 
nuate, that our Lord had the ſame authority 
over miraculous powers, that a man hath over 
his civil property. They were not, ſtrictly 
. his own, and abſolutely under his di- 

rection. 
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rection. They were the power of God, and 


exerciſed when divine wiſdom ſaw fit. This 
Jeſus himſelf hath declared, John v. 30. xiv. 


io. I can of my. own ſelf do nothing, Fc. Ti be 
Father, who dwelleth in me, be doth the works. © 
This, however, makes no difference with 
reſpect to the ſubje& under conſideration. For, 
in whatever ſenſe our Saviour was inveſted with 
miraculous powers, at the commencement of 


his miniſtry, in the very ſame ſenſe he con- 


tinued, through the whole of it, to poſſeſs 
them; and, conſequently, could not be ſaid, 
with regard to them, to have empried himſelf 

of the form of God. The learned writer of the 
critical inquiry before mentioned, ſpeaks of our 
Lord's aſſuming the form of God at different 
times. And when at any time he took upon 
« him the glorious or godlike form.” This 
language is very different from that of the 


_ apoſtle, who giveth not the leaſt intimation of 
his zaking it upon him at all (and ir is far 
more reaſonable to believe, he was poſſeſſed of 


it by the mere donation of his Almighty Fa- 
ther, than by any act of his own) much. leſs, 
of his aſſuming 1 it ſeveral times. St. Paul faith, 
Who being in the form of God, emptied himſelf, nd 
took the form of a ſervant, &c. Whereas this 
writer repreſents him, at one time, aſſuming the 
form of God, and at another, the form of a 
ſlave. Such a ſtriking diſſimilarity in their man- 
ner -of expreſſing themſelves, on this ſubject, 
renders it probable their ideas of it were not 


Another 
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Another paſſage of ſcripture, which bears a 
Wees reſemblance to this, and deſerves 


particular attention, is in 2 Cor. viii. 9. For e 


know the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who, 


though he was rich, yet for your ſakes became 


poor, that ye, through his poverty, might become 


rich. St. Paul, in theſe words, appears to me, 


to refer to our Lord's exiſtence, in a ſtate of 
glory and happinels in the celeſtial realms, be- 
fore his appearance in this world. This might, 
with great propriety, be ſtiled riches, and his 
voluntary exchanging it for the poor and af- 


flicted condition of humanity for our ſakes, in 


order to enrich. us with treaſures, reſembling 
thoſe which he had poſſeſſed, diſcovers amaz- 
ing benevolence and grace, This interpretation 
is not only moſt honourable to Jeſus, but pre- 

ſerves us from the neceſſity of putting the leaſt 
force upon the apoſtle's language. It is, in my 
opinion at leaſt, obvious, eaſy, and natural. 
But can the ſame be ſaid of that which repre- 
ſents our Saviour as rich only in the miraculous 
gifts, which were beſtowed upon him in this 
world ? There ſeems to be no propriety in ſay- 
ing, though he was rich in miraculous gifts, 
yet he became poor; ſince there is no con- 


nection betwixt thoſe extraordinary endowments 


and wealth, nor any oppoſition detween them 
and low circumſtances in the preſent life. Mi- 


raculous powers have generally been conferred 


upon perſons in low ſtations, and were never 


deſigned to raiſe them to external dignity and 
affluence. 
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If the apoſtle mean no more than that our 
Lord was endowed with miraculous powers, 


his language might be reverſed. It might, 


with more propriety, be ſaid, who though he 


was poor, yet he became rich, ſince he was 


deſcended from very poor parents, and lived a 
conſiderable time expoſed to the hardſhips of 
poverty, before he was inveſted with miracu- 
lous gifts. Such an expreſſion would, no doubt, 
have a ſtrange found, becauſe it requires un- 


common penetration, to diſcover any grace in 


a poor man's becoming rich. It might, how- 


ever, with fſtri&t truth, be applied to Jeſus, if 


he was not rich in heavenly glory before his 


coming into this world. 
The ſacred writer, in this declaration, cele-. | 


brates the grace of our Lord, who was rich in 


becoming poor. But where is the grace of a 


perſon's becoming poor, who is born of poor 
parents? In this caſe, poverty is the conſe- 
quence of his birth, which depended upon the 


_ diſpenſations of Divine Providence, and was 
not, in the leaſt degree, owing to himſelf, If, 


therefore, our Redeemer had no exiſtence before 
his incarnation, there was no merit in his being 


poor, any more than in the e of any other 


man. a2 
Some, perhaps, may be ready to ſay, our 


Lord might have employed his miraculous pow- 


er, to have raiſed himſelf, to worldly power and 
riches. But this, I apprehend, is a great miſ- 
take. The wiſdom of God, would not have 


_ ſuffered his power, which wrought our Saviour's 


miracles, to be exerciſed to promote any ſecular 
ends. 
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ends. And had Jeſus endeavoured to make 
this uſe of it, he would have found himſelf al- 
together feeble and impotent. Nay, the mere 
defite of employing it for ſuch purpoſes, indul- 
ged in his breaſt, would have rendered him 
unworthy of his Almighty Father's Power 
and ſupport. | 
Tus fickle multicude was jade diſpoſed, in 
a tranſient fit of admiration, to have advanced 
kim to regal dignity. But what could the zeal 
of an unarmed crowd have availed, againſt the 
courage and diſeipline of the Roman legions ? 
Had he yielded to their vain deſires, deſtruction 
mult ſoon have overwhelmed him, and his de- 
luded adhetents. 

Far, I am ſenſible, was our Saviour from en- 
tertaining the leaſt deſire of temporal power 
and wealth. He, no doubt, beheld theſe things 
with total indifference; yet as he was born poor, 
and had it not in his power to enrich himſelf, 
there was no more merit of grace, merely in his 
being poor, if he did not exift before his incar- 
nation, than there is in the unavoidable poverty 
of any other man: 

Should a perſon refign any temporal advanta- 
ges, and ſubmit to poverty, for the good of 
mankind, we ſhovld admire and extol his bene- 
volence, in becoming poor on that account. In 

this view; the conduct of ſome of our Lord's dif- 

ciples, who left all and followed him, deſerves 

. our eſteem. Indeed, if our Redeemer did not 

fill an exalted and happy ſtation m the heavenly 
world, before his coriception and birth, the great 
encomiums given his humility and grace, in 
„ No, II. Vol. MH. - -K this 
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this and the paſſage before explained, may be 
applied, in the ſame ſenſe, to ſeveral of his 
apoſtles. Though they were in the form of 
God, yet they emptied themſelves of it; they 
made no parade of their miraculous powers, and 
did not arrogate to themſelves honour on their 
account. And when at any time they aſſumed 
this godlike form, they ſoon laid it aſide, and 
took on them the form of mean poor men. 
Though they were rich in miraculous gifts, yet 
ſuch was their grace, that they became poor, 
ſubmitted to the hardſhips of poverty. 

Such an application of theſe remarkable places 
of holy ſcripture, will, no doubt, appear un- 
juſtifiable to many; and yet, unleſs the doctrine 
of our Saviour's pre- exiſtence be allowed, the 
propriety of it cannot be denied. For if the 
contrary ſcheme be true, I would aſk, in what 
inſtances did our Lord manifeſt his humility and 
grace in which his apoſtles did not diſcover 
theirs? Did he ſubmit to contempt and re- 
proach? They likewiſe were accounted the filth 
of the world, and the offscouring of all things. 
Did he give up any temporal advantages? He 
never poſſeſſed any. Whereas ſome of them 
gave up their all, and forfeited the favour of the 
great and learned, which they had enjoyed. 
Was our Lord expoſed to want, to ſcourging, 
and a painful ignominious death. And, did not 
they ſuffer frequently, hunger and nakedaeſs, i im- 
priſonment and ſtripes, and at laſt expire in 
diſgrace and torment ? 
The notion, that our Saviour was rich W in 
| miraculous gifts, u tis from the me- 
Int 
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rit of his character. It degrades all the expreſ- 
ſions of his humility and grace, to a level with 
the difplays which ſome of his apoſtles made of 
theſe virtues. Nay, might we not ſay, it gives 
them the advantage of him, ſince their labours 
were continued longer, and their ſufferings more 
numerous than his? But the manner in which 
the moſt eminent of them ſpeaks of our Lord's 
| benevolence, encourageth more honourable ſen- 
timents of it, than are conſiſtent with this no- 
tion. He is in raptures when he mentions it, 

and labours for words to expreſs it. Eph. iii. 
18, 19.—way be able to comprehend with all ſaints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height ; and to know the love of Chriſt, that paſſeth 
knowledge. Now can it, after all, be thought, 
our Saviour gave no other, no ſtronger proof of 
his love, than St. Paul and other apoſtles gave 
of their love? The contrary is highly probable. 
Indeed, without admitting this, it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impoſſible, to vindicate his deſcrip- 
tion of our Redeemer's benevolence, and to ac- 
count for the aſtoniſhment it appears to have 
excited in hs mind. 

A ſimilar inference may be drawn ES the 
manner in which our Saviour hath repreſented 
the love of God, in ſending him into the world. 
Joha in. 16. Cod fo loved the world, that he gave 
his only- begotten ſon, c. A con iderable ſtreſs 
appears to be laid upon the terms, only-begot- 

zen ſon; and if our Lord enjoyed glory and hap- 
pineſs in the preſence. of God in heaven, and 
was an object of his affection and delight, it was 
amazing benevolence indeed, in the Supreme Be- 
K 5 ing, 
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ing, to ſend him into this world, and give him 


up to ſuffering and death for our ſalvation, and 
ought to be celebrated for ever, in the warmeſt 


- ſtrains of gratitude and praiſe. 


Theſe, and ſuch like repreſentations, of di- 
vine benevolence and our Saviour's love, ſup- 
poſe his pre- exiſtence, and favour. the literal in- 
terpretation of thoſe places of ſcripture, which, 
in their plain and obvious meaning, expreſsly 
teach it. A few of which we ſhall briefly con- 
ſider. The writer of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
lathe having mentioned our Lord, faith, by tobom 
_ alſo be, viz. God, made the worlds, di u na Tv; a 
one The word tranſlated worlds, ſhould have 
been rendered ages, and denotes the religious 
diſpenſations, which God hath granted to man- 
kind, the laſt and moſt excellent of which 
chriſtians enjoy. Theſe ages or diſpenſations, 
we are informed, God made or conſtituted by 
his ſon. He muſt, therefore, have exiſted long 
before his incarnation. But the original & , it 
will perhaps be faid, might have been differently 


— tranſlated. Inftead of by whom, it might have 


been rendered with reſpect to whom. Poſlibly 
there may be one example of this nature, out 


of ſome hundreds, though I do not recolle& 
any ſuch. Such a meaning of the Greek is at 
leaſt extraordinary; and what occaſion is there 


for recurring to it here. Doth it improve the 
ſenſe of the ſacred author? Juſt the contrary, 
It ſeems hardly credible, that God ſhould make 
his diſpenſations with reſpect to one, who, upon 
our opponent's ſcheme, was but a man. For, is 
one man, an object of ſuch vaſt importance ” 

the 
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the ſchemes of infinite wiſdom, that they ſhould 
be planned with a particular view to him? Had 
the apoſtle faid, that a particular man was made 
of God, with reſpect to a difpenfation, the ſen- 
timent would have been natural, as divine wiſ- 
dom always appoints proper means, for execu- 
ting its kind deſigns. Whereas, on the contrary, 
to affirm, that God made not one diſpenſation 
merely, but diſpenſations (which ſeems to include 
all relating to this world) with reſpect to one 
man, is a ſurpriſing aſſertion, and can hardly be 
thought to have proceeded from a perſon en- 
dowed with heavenly wiſdom. 

Our Lord, in ſeveral places, ſpeaks of him- 
ſelf as having been in heaven, and coming 
down from heaven, John vi. 38. For I came down 
from heaven, not to do my own will, Sc. The 
Jews underſtood his expreffions of this kind 
in their literal ſenſe, and were enraged at him, 
who appeared no more than a man, for pre- 
tending he had been in heaven, ver. 41, 42. 
The Jews then murmured at bim, becauſe be ſaid, 
J am the bread which came down from beaven. 


And they ſaid, Is not this Jeſus the ſon of Fo pb, 


whoſe father and mother we know? How is it 
then that he faith, I came down from heaven, 
Ia the ſame chapter, ver. 62, he ſaith, I ye 
ſhall fee the ſon of man aſcend up where he was before. 
As he had been treating, in this diſcourſe, of 
his coming dawn from heaven, it is reaſonable | 
to believe, he had that in his thoughts, when 
he ſpake of aſcending where he was before, 
and, conſequenthy, that he had actually been 
in heaven. If he had never been there, what 
al "8 2 end 
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end could ſuch an expreſſion as this have an- 
ſwered? It certainly had a ſtrong tendency to 
lead men into a miſtake. Such a tendency, as 
few perſons of ſimplicity, could, in my Judg- 
ment, be ſuppoſed able to reſiſt. 

In another converſation with che Jews, John 
viii. 58. eus ſaid unto them, Verily, verily, be- 


fore Abraham was, I am, or I was, The Jews, 


we find, underſtood him to mean, he was 
actually in being before the patriarch exiſted, 
and he ſuffered them to continue in that opi- 
nion, notwithſtanding it expoſed him to their 
indignation, and endangered his life. It is dif- 
ficult to account for our Saviour's uſing this 
language, if he had not exiſted before Abra- 
ham, ſince it ſo naturally betrayed them into 
an error, and increaſed their hatred of him. 
Doth it not ſeem reaſonable to think, he would 


have clothed his ſentiments in language more 


ealy to be underſtood, or when he found his 
meaning to be groſsly miſtaken, and his perſon 
in imminent danger, having corrected their error, 


and thus have prevented the dangerous effects 


of their reſentment? 

Again; our Lord, in a ſolemn addreſs to 
God, a little before his death, prays to be re- 
ſtored to the glory he had enjoyed with him 
in heaven, before the creation of the world, 
John xvii. 5. O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own ſelf, with the glory which I bad with thee be- 
ore the world was. In this ſenſe, it may be 
_ preſumed, all, who are unacquainted with re- 
ligious controverſies, will underſtand him : 
And no words are better calculated to inform 
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us, that he was poſſeſſed of glory before his 


incarnation. Another ſenſe, indeed, hath been 
put upon them, by ſome learned men, who 
ſuppoſe our Lord prays to be exalted, not to any 
glory which he had with God before the world 
was, but to that glory which God intended 
he ſhould have with him, or to the glory which 


he might be ſaid to have had in the divine 5 


decree. This, it is too plain to be denied, is 
far from being the natural and obvious meaning 
of our Saviour's words. In the day of jodg- 
ment he hath declared, Matt. xxv. 34. he 
will ſay to the righteous, Inherit the kingdom, 
not which you had, but the kingdom PRE. 
PAR ED for you, from the foundation of the world. 
Now, if our Lord had prayed only for happi- 
neſs defigned for him by the divine decree, how 
natural would it have been for him to have 
expreſſed himſelf in ſuch plain and proper lan- 
guage, as he hath uſed with regard to the fe- 
licity of the righteous. They had their king- 
dom from the foundation of the world, in the 
ſame ſenſe that our Lord had his glory, before 
the world was, if he did not exiſt before his 
incarnation. And yet how different is the lan- 
guage, in which he hath ſpoken on theſe ſub- 
_ jets, and how reaſonable is it to think he de- 
Agnes it to convey different ideas 

Upon the whole, it is not eaſy to conceive 
of any words, that would more plainly expreſs 
his pre- exiſtence, than ſeveral that he hath uſed. 
He faith, he came down from heaven, and 
ſpeaks of aſcending where he was before. He 
declares he was before Abraham, and had glory 

1 with 
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with his Father before the world was. Now if a 


this language do not teach his pre- exiſtence, 
what expreſſions would have been ſufficient to 
have convinced men of its truth ? Shavld it, 
for inſtance, have been faid, he was happy ages 
befare his appearance in this world. Yes, it 


| would be replied, in the decree of God, not 


that he enjoyed any happineſs, or had any ex- 
iſtence before his conception. Or ſhould this 
expreſſion have been uſed; He exiſted long be- 
fore his incarnation. This language, it would 
be ſaid, is figurative, and means no more, than 
that God determined, long before his birth, 
that he ſhould be brought into being. Should 
the ſacred ſcripture have affirmed, he reſigned 
the godlike ſtation he filled, and appeared in 
the mean condition of a man; this would be 
explained to ſignify, that he made no oſtenta- 
tiqus diſplay of his miraculous powers. 

The manner of interpreting ſcripture, to 


which ſome learned men have recourſe on this 


ſubject, if it was univerſal, would, in my opi- 
nion, render the meaning of the ſacred writers 
quite uncertain. It offers ſuch violence to their 
language, that all the learning and eloquence 
of its patrons cannot make it appear juſt and 
reaſonable. Nothing but abſolute neceſſity can 


vindicate ſuch ſtraining of ſcriptural expreſſions, 


But there is-no neceſſity of uſing it here, The 
doctrine which they teach, in their literal and 
obvious ſenſe, is not abſurd or unreaſonable, 
Qur Saviour's humiliation, upon the ſcheme of 
his pre- exiſtence, is, no doubt, a miraculous or 
ſupernatural event; but vet not unreaſonable or 

incredible. 
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incredible. The chriſtian diſpenſation itſelf is 


ſupernatural ; and, therefore, no heliever of 
it can, with any conſiſtency, object ta the humi- 
lation of our Redeemer, merely becauſe it was 
an event different from thoſe which happen 
according to the common laws of nature. 


But no end, it may be ſaid, could be an- 


ſwered by ſuch an abaſement of an exalted ſpirit, 
but what might as well have been anſwered 
without ir. A perſon, who had na exiſtence 


before his conception, being endowed with 


miraculous powers, might, with equal ſucceſs, 


have executed the ſchemes of divine mercy ; and 


therefore it is incredible that infinite wiſdom, 


which dath nothing in vain, ſhould have ap- 


pointed ſuch an extraordinary humiliation. 


In reply to this objection it may be obſerved, 


that ſeveral things are here taken for granted, 


which it is impoſſible ta prove. It ſuppoſeth 
that no miraculous fact is incredible, unleſs we 


are able to diſcover the ends which it is adapted 


to anſwer. But ſuch a principle hath not the 


leaſt foundation in reaſon or ſcripture. The 
deſigns and ends of many particular acts of 
Divine Providence, muſt be concealed fram the 


view of mankind, in the preſent imperfedt ſtate. 


And it would, certainly, betray the want of a 


proper deference to divine wiſdom, to diſpute the 
truth of any ſupernatural event, merely becauſe 
the reaſons of it are nat diſcoverable by the 


human mind. The conception of Jeſus, we 
are aſſured by the facred hiſtory, was mira- 


culous, and the reaſons of it are unknown. Yet 
no en will, on this account, diſbelieve 


the 


— 
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the relation given of it in the New Teſtament. 
He would, indeed, be juſtly thought a ſtranger 
to the humble ſpirit of a chriftian, who had 


the vanity to ſay, „Such a ſupernatural event 


« could anſwer no valuable end. A perſon 
« conceived in a natural manner, might have 


executed as well the ſcheme of divine mercy ; 


« and it is incredible that God, who 1s infinite 
cc in dem- ſnould work a miracle without 


«© neceſſity.” | 

. Farther; As this objeſtion _— the W 
liation of our Saviour depends upon a ground- 
leſs principle, ſo it advances an erroneous aſſer- 


tion. Some valuable ends, the great event juſt 


mentioned, is manifeſtly well calculated to an- 

ſwer. It diſplays the humility and benevolence 
of our Lord in the moſt illuſtrious manner, and 
thus raiſeth his character to the higheſt pitch of 
excellence. It cannot, with the leaſt colour of 


reaſon, be pretended, that a man, who had no 


exiſtence before he was born of poor parents, 
and confined to a low ſtation in life, could ex- 


| hibit an example of humility, condeſcenſion and 
benevolence, comparable with that which, upon 


the pre-exiſtent ſcheme, the Son of God muſt have 
diſplayed. For an exalted and glorious being, 


happy in the preſence and love of his Almighty 


Father, voluntarily, cheerfully to reſign his 


glory, and leave the realms of eternal bliſs, to 


deſcend to this ignorant and finful world, to 


unite himſelf to a human body with all its in- 
firmities, in order to ſuffer poverty, reproach, 


| torment, and death, that he might form man- 


kind to virtue, and exalt them to glory and 
bleſſedneſs 


„ 
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bleſſedneſs in the heavenly kingdom, demon- 
ſtrates humility and grace, which it is impoſſible 
ſufficiently to admire and celebrate! This muſt 
awake fervent gratitude in every ingenuous breaſt, 

and excite all conſiderate grateful chriſtians to 
devote themſelves to the honour of ſuch an aſto- 
niſhing benefactor, and with pleaſure to purſue 
the courſe he hath ſet before them to perfection 
and happineſs. 

And as the humiliation of our Saviour diſ- 
plays, in ſo remarkable a manner, his humility 
and benevolence, ſo it likewiſe demonſtrates, in 
the ſtrongeſt light, the compaſſion and mercy 
of his heavenly Father, who formed the ſcheme 
of our redemption, and appointed him to carry 
it into execution. How ſtrong the benevolence, 
how tender the compaſſion of the Supreme 
Being for the ſinful periſhing children of men, 
which induced him to ſend his only fon, his 
beloved ſon, the object of his peculiar affection 
and delight, from his boſom, and give him up 
to the various evils of life, and the torments of 


death, in order to enrich us with- the treaſures 


of righteouſneſs in this world, and of -incon- 
ceivable glory and happineſs in his eternal king- 
dom. This gives the moſt amiable views of the 
divine goodneſs, and may cauſe every one to 
cry out with aſtoniſhment and gratitude, in the 
words of St. John, God is love! O may ſuch 
an amazing manifeſtation of his benevolence 
engage my attention, raiſe my eſteem, inflame 
my love, animate my gratitude, and excite me, 
with pleaſure, to devote AS to his glory and 
ſervice! 90 
| It 


= well as aver mankind. 
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It cannot, then, with any colour of reaſon, be 
fai, that our Saviour's humiliation anſwers no 
end. The general view, juſt given, of that 
remarkable event, plainly ſheweth the contrary. 
If the value of every thing in religion depend 
upon its tendency to promote rectitude of heart 
and life, certainly the belief of this event muſt 
be thought of conſiderable importance: For it 
ſupplieth us with the nobleſt examples, and ad- 
drefleth more affecting motives to our hearts, 
than can be drawn from the contrary ſcheme. 
This, indeed, appears ſo plain and evident, 
upon the ſlighteſt confideration of it, that for- 
mal arguments to prove it are unneceſſary, and 
was 0 juſtly be deemed tedious. | 
The good effects of our Lord's incarnation 
upon mankind, are manifeſt, and, it is not im- 
probable, extend to other beings. Such a re- 
markable difplay of humility and benevolence, 
may naturally be ſuppoſed to animate them, in 
the performance of the various ſervices, which 
are appointed them by the Sovereign of heaven 
and earth. Angels are ſent forth io miniſter to 
them who will be beirs of ſalvation, Heb: i. 14. 
And muſt not fuch a ftriking example of conde- 
feenfion and grace, excite their emulation, and 
engage them to imitate it with conſtancy, dili- 
gence and pleafure? The Son of God is now 
their Lord as well as ours, and therefore his 
eonduct juſtly claims their particular regard 
and imitation. His humiliation,” upon the pre- 
exiſtent ſcheme, was a proper ground for his 
being rewarded with dominion over them, as 


He 
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He gained it by diſtinguiſned merit. Greater 


merit cannot poſſibly be conceived of, than was 


diſplayed in this event; and therefore, no doubt, 
thoſe benevolent beings, inſtead of envying him, 
will rejoice in the dignity to which he is advan- 
ced, and magnify divine wiſdom and righteouſ- 
neſs, in. conſtituting him their king. Whereas, 
if our Saviour was but a man, his being inveſted 
with authority over theſe glorious ſpirits, would 
be altogether ſtrange and unaccountable. It 
ſeems greatly diſproportioned to the merit, that 
any man could manifeſt, in the labours and ſuf- 
ferings of a few years. 
But it is faid, © If Chriſt was the firſt, ond 
only immediately derived being, by whom God 
made the world, how ſhould he gain any exalta- 


tion, by receiving a bright reſplendent human 


body, and being King and Lord of good men 
in this world, Judge of mankind, or being higher 
than the angels, ſince, upon this hypotheſis, he 


| was vaſtly ſuperior to them before? 


This objection, it may be obſerved, doth not, 
in the leaſt, affect the pre-exiſtent ſcheme in 
general. It is levelled againſt thoſe only, who 
maintain that Chriſt was the only being imme- 
diately derived from God, and employed by him 
in making the world. Theſe particulars are 
not neceſſarily connected with our Lord's exiſt- 
ence in heaven before his incarnation. It is 
very poſſible to believe, he had glory with God 
before the world was, without determining par- 
ticularly the degree of it, or whether he was 
employed in making the world, This objee- 
tion EO doth not oppoſe any thing oo 
I] have 
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I have aſſerted, and fo might be diſmiſſed with- 
out farther notice. Yet even allowing, that 
God by him made the world, it would not 
neceſſarily follow, that he had any dominion or 
government over the angels, before his incarna- 
tion, though he was ſuperior to them in perfec- 
tion and happineſs. And if he had not, he 1s 
now advanced higher than he was before, ſince 
he is their king now as well as ours, and fo glo- 
riouſly rewarded for his humiliation, labours, 
ſufferings and death. 

Moſt religious (and indeed other) ſubjects, 
believers themſelves will acknowledge, are at- 
tended with difficulties. And it is not ſupriſing, 
if our Saviour's pre- exiſtence and humiliation 
are liable to ſome objections. Vet all of them, I 
think, admit of a rational ſolution. Several 
things alledged againſt them are founded entirely 
on our ignorance, or ſome particular circum- 
ſtances which have been ſuppoſed, though un- 
_ neceſſarily, to be connected with them. 1 ſhall 
not, however, abuſe your indulgence by exa- 
raining theſe objections. It is ſufficient for me, 
to refer to the remarks on Dr. Lardner's, &c. 
publiſhed in the ſixth number of the Repoſitory, 
vol. i. which I hope will give ſatisfaction to 
moſt candid minds; or at leaſt convince them 
that the difficulties under which this ſubje& hath 
been ſuppoſed to labour, are by no means ſo 
_ great, as to counterbalance the plain and ftrong 
evidence of divine revelation in its favour. To 
conclude; I fincerely wiſh, that all who believe 
the doctrine of our Lord's pre-exiſtence and 


humiliation, may MPN the good effects, 
which 
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which it hath a natural tendency to produce, on 
their tempers and lives. As they are ſenſible, 
it demonſtrates the grace of God, as well as the 
humility and compaſſion of their Saviour in the 
ſtrongeſt light, and thus addreſſeth more affect- 
ing motives to the heart than the contrary no- 
tion; So 1 hope, they will duly regard the pe- 
culiar obligations that are upon them, and make 
it their prevailing concern, to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by fervent love and gratitude to God 
and their Redeemer, and by cheerful, univerſal | 
and perſevering obedience to the divine will. 


Tothe Editors of theTheological Repoſitory. | 
GEenTLEMEN, 


The following Remarks are what occurred in read- 
ing over the books to which they refer. They 
mig bi bave been enlarged into a volume or vo- 
lumes, but will, perhaps, be leſs tedious; if not 
more acceptable to ſome readers, in their native 

. brevity ; at leaſt will take up leſs room (if worthy 
of any) amongſt ſo many better things in your 
valuable Repoſitory ; uch as they are, they are 
"ROOT. to your diſpoſal, by 5 


Gentlemen, „ 
Your humble ſervant, 


W. W. 


Curſon 
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. urſory Remer on Chub's F arewell to 


his Readers. 


R. Chub ſays, vol. I p. 7. in his RA 
: marks on the Scriptures, that «© The 
ce bible contains many things that are greatly 
< below and unworthy of the Supreme Deity.” 
_ Suppoſe thoſe proverbs, maxims, or pieces 
of hiſtory he here inſtances in, to proceed im- 


mediately and entirely from divine inſpiration 


(which there is no neceſſity co ſuppoſe) yet no- 
thing is below or unworthy of the Supreme Be- 
ing that tends, in the leaſt, to the benefit of any 
of his creatures. Would it have been unworthy 
of a Solomon, or a Sir Iſaac Newton, to teach | 
his child its A, B, C, with a feſcue? Nor is 
what follows unworthy of him, if conſidered as 
a prophecy, or the prophet's acquieſcing 1 in a 
prophecy, rather than a malevolent wiſh. 

he account of the travels and adventires 


I Naomi, &c. was no ways impertinent to in- 
troduce an account of one of our our S an- 


ceſtors. 


A very little candor, "ted to the author's 


natural ingenuity might, one would think, have 
enabled him to reconcile the perceptive parts of 


the bible, which he refers to p. 9. and 10. The 
laws of Moſes were the laws of a community. 
The rules and maxims of our Saviour are per- 
ſonal. And though there be a ſort of natural 


equity in the | 7e/aliation of imuries, yet any 


community, and much more a private perſon, 
has a right, and may have very good reaſon for 


relaxing 
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relaxing that puniſhment, and Gorgiving a per- 
ſonal injury, or for being backward to return a 
haſty one, and give the aggreſſor time to cool, 
to think, and repent of his raſnneſs, rather than 
exaſperate his preſent frenzy by a haſty refif- 
tance, and catch it of him. How juſt and 
beautiful is a parallel goſpel precept: “ Be 
ccc not overcome of evil; but overcome evil 
e with good?“ Forbearance and forgiveneſs are 
truly godlike. | 
The Jews, in our Saviour;s time, and long be: 
fore, had trumped up many traditions and tra- 
ditional explanations of their law, perverſive of 
the laws of God and reafon. Theſe are the 
ſayings of them of old time, our Saviour refers to 
and corrects, which the ſcribes and pharifees 
deemed themſelves righteous in obſerving, though 
they thereby evaded the ſpirit and intention of 
the law. See Matt. v. 20. where he introduces 
theſe very corrections, with obſerving to his fol- 
| lowers, that heir righteouſneſs muſt exceed the 
righteouſneſs of the ſcribes and phariſees. © 
Our Saviour's injunction about ſwearing, 
plainly appears to refer to common converſation, 
by his ſaying, Let your communications be Yea, © 
yea, and Nay, nay. And it appears from another 
paſſage, that they had introduced into their con- 
verfation a variety of petty oaths, as, by their bead, : 
by Fernſalem, by the temple, Ec. 
J am really amazed at fo ſenſible an author's 
trifling as he does. through theſe and ſeveral 
| following pages; particularly his interpretation 
of our Saviour's words, Luke xxii. 35, 36. the 
evident meaning of which * to me no 
No. I. o + L- more 
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more than this, viz. The time of 8 that is 
cc immediately approaching, is very different 
ce from that when J ſent you out to preach to the 
« Joſt ſheep of the Houſe of Iſrael, ſaying, The 
ce kingdom of heaven is at hand. You then met 


<« with no rude companies with ſwords and 


ce ſtaves, and needed no ſuch weapons to de- 


- « fend yourſelves; but now ſuch preparations 


« would be of the utmoſt neceſſity, were we to 
ce ſtand upon our defence.“ It implies no order 


to make ſuch preparation, or to make uſe of what 
weapons they had. Nor forbids that any of his 


followers ſhould ever vuſe ſuch in the neceſſary 


defence of their lives, their property, or their 
country; but only repreſents, in a ſtriking and 


beautiful manner, the violent aſſault that would 
immediately be made upon them. The draw- 
ing a couple of ſwords againſt ſuch a multitude, 


was the likely way to periſh by the ſword, or if 
by a miraculous interpoſition, by the help of 


more than twelve legions of angels they could 


have prevailed, yet how then muſt the ſcriptures 
be fulfilled that thus it muſt be. | 
Our Saviour expected his followers ſhould 
ever interpret his words by the rules of reaſon 
and common ſenſe, and was diſpleaſed with 
them when they did not ſo. See Matt. xvi. 11. 
How is it that ye do not underſtand, Sc. Had 


the author obſerved this method, he might have ” 


ſpared many poor reflections be has made on— 
Swear not at all, Lay not up for yourſelves trea- 
ſures on earth. Take no thought for the morrow. 
Call not your rich neighbours to your feaſts. Love 


pour enemies, Sc. He would have ſeen that our 


 Savtour's 
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Saviour's view was to moderate our paſſions 
and deſires after earthly things, not to extin- 
guiſh them; and to recommend great benevo- 
lence, as the perfection of a chriſtian, as it is, 
indeed, the perfection of God's moral character, 
though this author will have it to be his wiſ⸗ 
dom. Nor does loving our enemies imply our lov- 
ing and treating enemies and friends, good and 
bad men alike, as he affects to interpret that 
divine precept. How hard did this author ſtrain 
his invention to find abſurdities in the bible, and 
in our Saviour's excellent documents? Call 
theſe /aws (if you will) and our Saviour a /aw- 
giver (though rather a promulgator of God's 
laws) the real meaning of the law-giver, fo far 
as it can be underſtood, is the /aw, the ſpirit of 
the law, though the letter of it may be liable 
to be miſconſtrued. All law is ſuppoſed to 
be founded in reaſon, and the divine law cer- 
tainly is ſo, therefore reaſon is the belt inter- 
preter of it; and every man's reaſon muſt inter- 
pret for himſelf, only it ſtands him upon to do 
it honeſtly. 
What follows in this part about the clergy $ 
peculiar authority to interpret the ſcriptures, I 
have no objections to. It is eaſy, however, to 
| fee the ſource of this author's prejudices, viz. 
an exceſſive apprehenſion of prieſtcraft. 8 
P. 54. The author expreſſes his contempt of . 
infant baptiſm, by calling it an inſignificant cere- 
mony. A ceremony it is, but I think equally 
h, gniſicant with adult baptiſm, or with the other 
- chriſtian ceremony, tbe Lord's upper. But I 
ited not enter here into a diſcuſſion of thoſe 
| EE points. 
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points. I muſt not, however, omit to take no- 
tice how the author, in his note, p. 60. as well 
as in many other places, is carried away by an 
- inveterate prejudice againſt St. Paul, repreſent- 
ing him here as an advocate for abſolute paſſive 
obedience (in the political and Sacheverel ſenſe) 
to the worſt of tyrants, as if St. Paul's head 
was as full of politics and revolutions in ſtates 
as his own, when he was writing this remark. 

To me it ſeems more natural to ſuppoſe him 
only cautioning the Roman chriſtians againſt a 

turbulent diſpoſition, and recommending to 
them, for the credit of their religion, a peace- 
able behaviour under whatever government 
Providence ſhould fix over them. But take 
Mr. Locke's ſenſe of the place, who was far 
from being behind this author in ſound reaſon- 
ing, or zeal for civil or religious liberty, and far 
before him in candour. _ 

c Above all others (ſays Mr. Locke) the 
cc Tews' were apt to have an inward reluctance 
& and indignation, againſt the power of. any 
« Heathen over them. - Theſe the apoſtle 
« thought it neceſſary to reſtrain, and therefore 
ce Gm in the language of the Jews, every ſoul, 
cc j. . every perſon among you, whether Jew 
« or Gentile, muſt live in ſubjection to the 
ec civil magiſtrate. We ſee by what St. Peter 
« ſays on the like occaſion, that there was great 
<« need that chriftians ſhould have this duty 
ce inculcated/ to them, left any among them 
cc ſhould uſe their liberty for a cloak of malici- 
ce quſneſs, or miſbehaviour. The doctrine of. 
7 chriſtianity, was a doctrine of liberty. And 

: e St. 
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« St. Paul had taught them in this epiſtle, 
ce that all chriſtians were free from the Moſaic 
« law. Hence corrupt and miſtaking men, 
< eſpecially Jewiſh converts, impatient of any 
© Heathen dominion, might be ready to infer ' 
« that chriſtians were exempt from fubjec- 
ce tion to the laws of Heathen governments. 
« This he obviates by telling them, that all 
© other governments derived the power they 
c had from God, as well as that of the Jews, 
ce though they had not the whole frame of 
ee their government immediately from him. 
e Whether we take powers here in the abſtract, 
« for political authority, or in the concrete, for 
ce the perſons, de facto, exerciſing political power 
and juriſdiction, the ſenſe will be the ſame, 
ce viz, that chriſtians, by virtue of being chrif- 
er tians, are not any ways exempt from obedi- 
© ence to the civil magiſtrates, nor ought by 
© any means to reſiſt them. Though by what 
© jg faid, ver. 3. it ſeerns that St. Paul meant 
ee here, magiſtrates having and exerciſing a law- 
ce ful power; but whether the magiſtrates in 
c being were or were not fuch, and confequently 
ce were or were not to be obeyed, that chriſtia- 
ct ity gave them no peculiar power to examine; 
« they had the common rights of others, their 


etc fellow citizens, but have no diſtinct privi- 


ce leges as chriſtians ; and therefore we fee, v. 7. 
« where he emoins the paying of tribute or cuſ- 
© tom, it is in theſe words, Render 10 all their 
« due; tribute to whom tribute is due, honour 
cc h whom honour, Cc. but who it was, to 
ce whom any of theſe or any other dues or 

| „ 66 * 
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> 580 belonged, he decides not; for that, he 


tt leaves them to be determined by the laws and | 


te conſtitutions of their country.” I add here a 
note of Dr. Taylor upon the place. - 
This epiſtle (ſays he) was wrote in the 
f fourth year of the Emperor Nero, about fix 
c years after Claudius had expelled the Jews 
« from Rome. It is not improbable that (as 
« Suetonius relates in the life of Claudius) this 
ce waz occaſioned by the tumultuous diſpoſition 
« of the Jews; they had notions relating to go- 
4 vernment, favourable to none but their own, 
« and it was with great reluctance they ſubmit- 
© ted to a foreign juriſdiction. The chriſtians, 
under a notion of their being the people of 
« God, and the ſubjects of his kingdom, might 
ee be in danger of being infected with theſe un- 
ce ruly rebellious ſentiments ; therefore the apo- 
ce ſtle ſhews them that they were, notwithſtand- 
« ing their honours and privileges as chriſ- 
te tians, bound by the ſtrongeſt obligations of 
« conſcience, to be ſubject to civil government.” 
« I cannot forbear oblerving (adds he) the ad- 
„ mirable ſkill and dexterity with which the 
ce apoſtle has handled the ſubject. 
 <« Upon every point, his views in writing are 
_« always very comprehenſive, and he takes into 
« his thoughts and inſtructions, all parties that 
e may probably reap any benefit by them. As 
_ © chriſtianity was then growing, and the powers 
e of the world began to take notice of it; it 
« was not unlikely this letter would fall into the 
* hands of the Roman magiſtrates; and when- 
ever that * it was right not only that 
| | ce they 


- 
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« they ſhould ſee chriſtianity was no favourer of 
ce ſedition ; but likewiſe, that they ſhould have 
ce an opportunity of reading their own duty 
« and obligations. But they were generally too 
« infolent to be inſtructed in a plain direct way; 
« therefore the apoſtle, with a maſterly hand, 
ce delineates and ſtrongly inculcates the magi- 
« ſtrate's duty while he is pleading his cauſe 
« with the ſubjet, and eſtabliſhing his au- 
« thority upon the moſt true and folid grounds. 
« He dexterouſly ſides with the magiſtrate, and 
* vindicates his power againſt any ſubje& who 
ee might have imbibed ſeditious principles, or 
« might be inclined to give the government 
ce any diſturbance; and under that advantage, 
e reads the magiſtrate a fine and cloſe lecture 
cc upon the nature and ends of government. 
« A way of conveyance ſo ingenious and un- 
ce exceptionable, that Nero himſelf, had this 
c. epiſtle fallen into his hands, could not well 
« have miſſed ſeeing his duty, and yet would 
ce have met with nothing flattering on the one 
e hand, nor offenſive and diſguſting on the 
ec other. If the reader is attentive, he muſt 
te be pleaſed to ſee in how ſmall a compaſs, and 
« with how much dexterity, truth and gravity, 
ce he affirms and explains the foundation, the 


c. nature, thg ends and juſt limits of the magi- 


ce ſtrate's authority, while he his pleading his 
s cauſe, and teaching the ſubject the duty and 
© obedience due to governors ?” | 

Nor is the author s next charge againſt St. | 


Paul, in this long note, at all better ſupported. 


P. 62. „St. Paul's bold adventuring genius 
2 L 4 ms 


| Retr 


(ſays he) < was moſt fully males in his bold- 
« ly extirpating Judaiſm by his own authority, 
* contrary to the defign of his maſter, as well 
ce as the ſentiments of all the other apoſtles.” 
For this anthor to talk of “ a bold adven- 
ce zrous genius, in boldly extirpating what he 
cc does not like or underſtand,” is certainly 
ſpying a mote in St. Paul's eye, with a mon- 


ſtrous beam of the ſame kind | in his own. But | 


to the charge. 

The ceremonial law was peculiarly adapted 
to the Jews while they were poſſeſſed of the 
land of Canaan, Jeruſalem, and the Temple. 
It was never deſigned to be the religion of the 
world, but to keep them diſtinct from the reſt of 
the world, ſo long as the divine providence thought 
Proper, and, perhaps, to anſwer ſome other oc- 
caſional temporary purpoſes. Our Saviour was 
to be a light to the Gentiles, to bleſs all natigns, 
to bring in an everlaſting religion, or righte- | 
ouſneſs, or terms of acceptance with God, and 
to cauſe the ſacrifice and oblation to ceaſe. Iſa. 
xlii. 6. and xltx, 6. Dan. ix. 24—27. Accord-_ 
ingly, though he himſelf in perſon, was not 

ſent but to the loſt ſheep of the Houſe of Iſrael, 
yet he ordered his apoſtles to diſciple or pro- 
{elite all nations; and gave hints in his life- 
time of the difſolution of the Jewiſh conſtitu- 
tion both in church and ſtate, in his ſpeech to 

the woman of Samaria; The hour cometh when ye 
Hall neither in this mountain, nor yet as Jeruſalem 
worſhip the Father. John iv. 21. and in his fore- 
telling the utter deſtruction of Jeruſalem and the 
Temple Te would have been very improper . 


for 
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for him to have been. more explicit on ſuch a 
ſubje& while he was preaching to the Jews, till 
his public miniſtry to that people was finiſhed ; 

nor were his diſciples (being Jews) prepared for 
ſuch a doctrine, or able to bear it, till after our 
Saviour's reſurrection, when the promiſed ſpirit 
was ſhed upon them. At the time our Saviour 
made them this promiſe, he obſerved to them, 
I bave yet many things to ſay unto you, but you 
cannot bear them now ; howbeit when he, the ſpirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth, — 
22 he gyill ſhew you things to come. John xvi. 12, 
d though the ſpirit of God came upon 
= apoſtles ſuddenly at the day of Pentecoſt, 
and enabled them, unlearned as they were, to 
ſpeak the various languages of perſons aſſembled 
at that time from all parts to Jeruſalem; it 
does not follow that he inſpired them at once, 
and at that infant, with all neceſſary truth. St. 

Peter, who was the firſt who preached the goſ- 
pel to the Gentiles, was forced to have his 
Jewiſh prejudices overcome by a particular viſion 
and divine revelation. And, therefore, he and 
all the other apoſtles, as well as Paul, aſſembled 
together, gave it as their joint opinion, that the 
Gentile converts were not to be brought under 
the ceremonial law of the Jews, notwithſtanding 
the Jewiſh chriſtians, for the little while their 
ate was to laſt, were not hindered from keeping 
up, amongſt themſelves, the io long eſtabliſhed - 
cuſtom of their nation; a thing in itſelf, now 
that the deſign of it was anſwered, of no great 
conſequence to them, who were ſo ſoon to have 
their whole Funn overturned, but which 


would 
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would have been far otherwiſe to the Gentiles, 
had it been entailed upon them, as ſome zea- 
lous Jewiſh chriſtians would have had it. St. 
Paul, therefore, oppoſed this with all his might, 
though he prudently, and, I think, without 
any culpable compliance, circumciſed Timothy, 
his mother being a Jeweſs though his father was 
a Gentile, and purified himſelf, according to the 
ceremonial law, with four men who had a vow, 
to obviate a prejudice ſome Jewiſh chriſtians 
had taken up againſt him, which might have 
unhinged many "of them, and cauſed them to 
fall off, a thing St. Paul would have ſubmitted 
to much greater hardſhips than this to prevent. 
See 1 Cor. viii. 13. His ſo far becoming all 
things to all men that he might win ſome, was 
not at all unbecoming him, or t the fincereſt man 
upon earth ; it was bearing the infirmities of 
the weak, which is often, and was in theſe caſes, 
not only prudently and innocently, but kindly, 
generouſly and nobly done. | 

The moral law alone was fr/# given the Jews 
after their deliverance out of Egypt, and in a moſt 
diſtinguiſhing aweful manner ; the ceremonial law 
afterwards, and perhaps (circumciſion, the paſſo- 
ver, the ſabbath, and ſome other commemorative 
feſtivals excepted) like the indulgence in point of 
divorces, for the hardneſs of their hearts ; and had 


never been given them but for their adictedneſs to 


the idolatry of the Egyptians, which brake out in 
ſo aſtoniſhing a manner while Moſes was in the 
mount receiving from God the written moral law. 
See Jer. vii. 22. and vi. 20. Ifa. i. 11. Amos v. 
21. For I. ſpake not unto your fathers, nor com- 
manded 
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js them, in the day that I brought them out of 
- the land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings and 
— 3 but this thing commanded I them, ſaying, 
Obey my voice. See Ezek. xx. Il. compared 
with v. 24, 25. : 
But ſuppoſing St. Paul had been the firſt 
broacher of this doctrine, yet had he no au- 
thority? And did he, as this author boldly af- 
firms, pretend to none but his own reaſoning 
upon the caſe? Did he not avow a divine reve- 
lation? Did he not appeal to miracles wrought 
by him in all places for the proof of this autho- 
rity? Mr. Hume, and many others I know, have 
worked themſelves up into a perſuaſion of the 
abſolute abſurdity and incredibility of all mi- 
racles; as if there were no powers ſuperior to 
the human, or any being that ever exerted ſuch 
powers fince the firſt creation of the world, if 
really then; for if any deviation from the once 
ſettled courſe of nature be incredible, any new 
creation muſt be ſo, and the whole world muſt 
either have been from all eternity uncreated, or 
elſe produced by mere accident. | 
P. 145, &c. The author advances a tedious, 
and, in my mind, a very weak argument againſt 
St. John's account of Thomas's backwardneſs 
to believe our Saviour's reſurrection, and his 
conviction of it at laſt; and is for ſetting aſide 
this ſtory, © as a ridiculous forgery, added by 
e forme other hand, becauſe it is not mentioned 
« by any of the other evangeliſts ;”” whereas the 
deſign of St. John's writing his goſpel ſo long 
after the other, which he muſt, no doubt, _ 
nz 
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ſeen, ſeems to the on 3 to record ſome 
other circumſtances: omitted by them. 

The purpoſe Chriſt's reſurrection was imme- 
diately directed to, was not (as he affirms) “ his 
ee qualifying his diſciples, by giving them proper 
« inſtructions for preaching his goſpel to the 
cc world.” This was to be the buſineſs of the 
ſpirit. Nor © his commiſſioning or authoriz- 
« ing them to do ſo,” though he took this 
occaſion to do it; but effectually to convince 
them of his own divine commiſſion and authority. 
Nor is there really any impropriety in commil- 
fioning them firſt, and inſtructing them after- 
wards, nor in giving them their commiſſion ſe- 
parately, or repeatedly. He was not ſubject to 
the httle rules and formalities cuſtom may have 
introduced amongſt us. 5 

Suppoſing, with the author, ahet the 8 

apoſtles had told Thomas of their ſeeing the 

print of the nails and of the ſpear, he might 
doubt of their accurate obſervation in ſuch a 
ſurprize, though not of their veracity. No 
report comes up to a perſon's own ſenſible 
ocular demonftration. Or Thomas's own ſur- 
prize might make him expreſs himſelf 1 in take 
ftrong haſty terms. 

One of theſe appearances of our a 8 
feems to have been at Jeruſalem, another in 
Galilee. The accounts are too ſhort for us 
preciſely to adjuſt every particular. How eaſily 
might a perſon, who knew the whole affair, 
remove every ſhadow of inconſiſtency which theſe 
writers fo eagerly catch at? Dr. Middleton, I re- 


member, charges woe ſacred hiſtorians with much 
ſuch 
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much an e in their giving ſome- 


thing different accounts .of the inſcription over 
our Saviour's croſs. The King of the Jews.— 
This is the King of the Jews. —Feſus of Nazareth 
the King of the Jews, Sc. Though in each he is 
ſtiled The King of the Fews, which was the of- 
fenſive part of the inſcription. It was wrote, 
we are told, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
It is poſſible that the Greek might differ from the 


5 Latin, and the Hebrew from both, as much as all 


this difference comes to, and yet no co- 
would ever have ſound out the inconſiſtency. Such : 
minute criticiſm was reſerved for modern triflers, 
who ſeem to expect theſe ſacred hiſtorians ſhould 
have been as ſcrupulouſly nice as an antiquarian 
carefully copying ſome antique inſcription. | 

The author's reaſoning concerning the ex- 
iſtence and unity of the Supreme Being is very 
juſt; but his objections againſt» the Moſaic diſ- 
penſation appear to me raſh and inconcluſive. 
He thinks it repreſents the Deity an arbitrary 
being, whoſe affeQions and actions are under 
no other direction than capricious humour and: 
mere will; and an abettor of perſecuting men 
on the ſcore of religion. See p. 186. and the 
note p. 190. and he ſeems to think the God of 
the J ews like ſeveral gods of the other nations, 
an Ay local deity, rather. than the: true 
God. 

Can no way be ſound to jultify the ways a 
God to man on the ſuppoſition of the divine 
authority of the Moſaic diſpenſation? Theſe 
writers, however, will not be at any pains for 
n Nee They have a much readier way 
2 | 10 
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to get rid of any difficulties in the PER hi 
tory, by expunging it at once. 

With regard to the Almighty's ſeeming par- 
tiality to Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob, and their 
deſcendants, in preference to all the other families 
of the earth, particularly the Canaanites, whom 
he diſpoſſeſt to furniſh them with a land flowing 
with milk and honey. Is not the whole earth 
the Lord's, and the fullneſs thereof, the world 
and all that dwell therein? And may not he do 
what he will with his own, either with reſpect to 


particular perſons, or communities of men? 


He has, no doubt, wiſe reaſons for every thing 
he does, though we may not always comprehend 
them. Where this laſt happens to be the caſe, 
ſhall we preſently call it caprice, and deny him 
to have any hand in the event? His election of 
Jacob, with his poſterity, and reprobation of 
Eſau; his choice of Abraham, and rejecting, or 
comparatively neglecting ' all the other families 
of the earth, had no reſpect to the final ſtate of 
particular perſons, as too many of the friends, 
as well as enemies of divine revelation have er- 
roneouſly ſuppoſed ; but purely to the uſe God 
deſigned to make of them in this world. | 
Eſau might be as good a man as Jacob, for 
ought appears, and as acceptable to God; and 
ſo might many among the idolatrous nations, 
yea, among ſuch nations or communities of men 
whom God deſtroyed, or cauſed to be deſtroyed, 
for their general wickedneſs. | Infants, at leaſt, 
among the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and amongſt thoſe who periſhed by the flood. 
"=" great Governor of the world may ſhew his 
. 
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diſpleaſure againſt the geneal prevailing wicked- 
neſs and corruption of any country by a general 


calamity, or the utter extirpation of it, and yet 


do no injuſtice to individuals amongſt them, who 
may be of very different een ren ” 
but another life after this. | 5 

In judging the world at laſt, God will appear 
to be no reſpecter of perſons; but theſe are his 
zudgments of communities as communities. It 

is like ſcarifying, or even amputating a cor- 
rupt limb from the body for the benefit of the 
whole, to prevent the ſpreading of very groſs 
and incurable corruption of morals, and to be 
 aweful warnings to other nations. 

But this author ſuppoſes, that the Canaanites 
were ordered to be diſpoſſeſſed of their country, 
and even put to death for their zdo/atry, and 
that this ſeems to authorize perſecution for re- 
ligious opinion; which is mere groundleſs con- 
jecture. Idolaters they were, ſo were many other 


nations as well as they, for ſeveral hundred years 


before, of whom it was obſerved by God to 
Abraham, that he iniquity of the Amorites was 
not yet full, Gen. xv. 16. What, may we 
ſuppoſe, was yet wanting fully to juſtify ſo. ſe- 
vere a treatment? Now the fins of a commu- 
nity, which ſeem moſt provoking to God, and 
to bring remarkable judgments. on any people, 
appear from ſcripture to be violence, oppreſſion, 
and unfeeling cruelty towards their fellow crea- 
tures, eſpecially cruelly practiſed under the no- 
tion of religion, as a thing acceptable to Gd. 
The reaſon aſſigned by God himſelf for 
drowning the old world is this, The earth was 
: filled 


tj 
11 
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filled with violence. Gen. vi. 11, 12. It was a 


confiderable degree of this cruel violence, as well 
as unnatural Juſt, which provoked him to deſtroy 
Sodom and Gomorrah. The city of Nineveh, in 
their proclamation of a faft, feem ſenſible, that 
it was for violence that was in their hands that 
they were threatened to be overthrown. Jonah 
m. 8. WY 
The Pans even in Abraham? s time, were 
not only idolaters, but ſo corrupt in their morals 
too, that Abraham was greatly ſolicitous, his ſon 
might not intermarry with them. Gen. xxiv. 3. 
for his own relations were tinged with idolatry. 
But probably the Canaanites had not then learnt 
that inhuman refinement in religion, to offer up 
human facrifices to their idols. This, however, 
they came to at laſt; and when God was about 
to execute his exemplary vengeance upon them, 
and give their land to his Iſraelites, he orders 
Moſes. to ſpeak to the children of Iſrael, and 
warn them thus; After the manner of the land of 
Conaan, whither 7 bring you, ye ſhall not do. 


Lev. xviii. 3. And among the inſtances of theſe 


doings, this is particularly mentioned, v. 21. 


And thou Halt not let any of thy ſeed paſs through 


the — to Molech, neither ſhalt thou profane the 
name of God, g. d. by repreſenting him as pleaſed 


: with ſuch Rel sees See chap. xx. 3. Defile mot 
' yourſelves in any of theſe things, for in all theſe the 


nations are defiled, therefore do I viſit the iniquity 
thereof upon it, and the land itſelf vomiteth out ber 
I chap. xviii. 24, 25. 

And though idolatry was a much more ag- 


| gravared erime in the — than in any other 


nation 
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nation under heaven, yet did not God quite 
break with them, cauſe their cities to be over- 
thrown, their warriors ſlain with the ſword, and 
| fend them into captivity for ſeventy years, till 
they fell into this moſt abominable part of the 
idolatry of the Canaanites. Jer. xxxii. 31. — Ti 
city has been to me as à provocation of my anger 
they built the high places of Baal, which are in the 
valley of the ſon of Hinnom, to cauſe their ſons and 
their daughters to paſs through the fire to Molech. 
And God, by the prophet Ezekiel, enumerating 
the provoking fins of his people, ſays, Moreover, 
theu haſt taken thy ſons and thy daughters, whom thou 
baſs born unto me, and theſe haſt thou ſacrificed unto 
them (i. e. to idols) to be devoured. Is this of thy 
whoredoms a ſmall matter? xvi. 20. The Pſalmiſt 
ſays, evi. 35-40. They were mingled among the © 
heathen, and learned their works, . and they ſerved 
i beir n yea, they ſacrificed their ſons and their 
bters unto demons, and ſhed innocent blood, 
even the blood of their fons and of their daughters, 
whom they ſacrified unto the idols of Canaan, and 
_ the land was pollute with blood, therefore was 
the wrath of the Lord kindied againſt his people, 


and be abborred bis own inheritance, Sc 


And although their long captivity cured chem 
of idolatry, yet was this nation afterwards dread- 
fully puniſhed for their cruel murder of their 
promiſed Meſſiah, in which ſhocking act all their 
former cruelties to their prophets were, as it 
were, ſummed up, and ripened for fur exem- 
| plary national puniſhment. 
Ihe great deſign of God in ſeparating, and 
10 long diſtinguiſhing that n no doubt 
. II. Vol. III. M | was, 
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was, to keep up the knowledge of one being 
and true God, and a religious regard to him, in 
oppoſition to the ſpreading and increaſing ido- 
'Jatry of all the other nations of the world. A 
deſign of ſo great importance, to the virtue and 
happineſs of mankind, as to be highly worthy of 
God. For this purpoſe did he exerciſe ſuch an 
extraordinary providence towards them, in deli- 
vering them out of bondage, conducting them 
through the Red Sea and the wilderneſs, putting 
them in poſſeſſion of the Promiſed Land, and 
being their King in every reſpect, as well as 
their God, till they ſolicited to have a king from 
amongſt themſelves, like the other nations round 
about them; ; in which he, in ſome meaſure, yield- 
ed to their importunity, perhaps to puniſh them 
for their fickleneſs; however he was till their 
only lawgiver, and was it at all unreaſonable, 
that he ſhould make it death by law for any of 
them to acknowledge or worſhip any other god, 
which it could ſcarce be poflible any of them 
ſhould do, out of conſcience or real opinion, but 
purely out of conformity to the popular faſhions | 
.of the countries around them, of which they 
were apt to be fooliſhly and exceſſively fond. 

There may ſeem. indeed, at firſt ſight, ſome- | 
3 plauſible, but no more, I think, in what 
this author advances, concerning the deſtruction 
of the Amalekites, the two captains of fifty and 
their fifties, and the forty-two children m 
mocked Eliſha. 

With regard to the Amalekites, God Al- 
mighty may, whenever he pleaſes, in the courſe 
of his providence, extirpate any nation, and 


their 
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their poſterity, root and branch and may pu- 
niſn any man, or community, in their Poſterity as 
well as themſelves, with regard to temporal life, 
or temporal affairs; and may make whom he 


woill the inſtruments of his providence therein; 


and why not by expreſs revelation, to his ap- 
pointed conductor of his Iſraelites on this occa- 
ſion, as well as at other times, by means of the 
natural paſſions, or wicked arnbitious purpoſes 
of uninſpired men? 
All the ſenſible or S part of man- 
kind, have ever intereſted themſelves in the 
continuance and proſperity, or the reverſe, of 
their poſterity. Innumerable inſtances of this 
appear in the ſcripture hiſtory. Balaam wiſhed 
that he might die the death of Jeſburim, i. e. 
of that diſtinguiſhed people whom he was called 
to curſe, i. e. that he might live and proſper; 
and that his latter end, i. e. his poſterity, might 
be like theirs, i. e. might laſt for ever. The 
_ Pfalmiſt ſays, The end of the wicked ſhall be cu. 
of. This is the meaning of God's viſiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, unto 


the third and fourth generation, and ſhewing 


mercy unto thouſands (of generations) of them 
that love him, and keep his commandments. 
Exod. xx. 5, 6. Which laſt clauſe, I apprehend, 
yet holds good in favour of faithful Abraham, 


"whoſe natural deſcendants by Hagar, Keturah, 


and Eſau, perhaps, even now inhabit a confider- | 
able part of Afia, as well as the yet diſtin 
remnant of Jacob's poſterity, at preſent ſcat- 
tered through the world. Notwithſtanding 
which, the future and final ſtate of individuals, 
N23 : will 
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will undoubtedly turn upon their own real 
ſonal character. In this reſpect, the ſon ſhall 
not die for the iniquity of the father, though in 
the other reſpect he often does. | 
Aſter Amalek and his people were diſcom- 
fitted, The Lord ſaid unto Moſes, Write this for a 
memorial in a book, and rehearſe it in the ears of 
Joſhua; for I will utterly put out the remembrance 
of Amalek from under heaven, becauſe the hand of 
Amalek is againſt the throne of the Lord (as it is 
in the margin) Exod. xvii. 14. That this was 
not done immediately, might be (as in the caſe 
of the Amorites) becauſe the iniquity of the 
Amalekites, though great, was not yet full. 
In the ſecond chapter of Deuteronomy, the Iſrael - 
ites were ordered not to hurt ſome of the na- 
tions, nor poſſeſs themſelves of any thing that 
was theirs, becauſe ſome of them were the chil- 
dren of Lot, and ſome of Eſau, Abraham's 
grandſon. And may not the God of heaven 
and earth, make theſe diſtinctions in the out- 
ward circumſtances, in the name, the proſperity 
and poſterity of perſons, families or nations, 
without being charged with injuſtice? What 
right has any man, or nation to life, or long 
life, or a poſterity ? Balaam foretold of Amalek, 
that bis latter end ſhould. — that be periſh for ever. 
Numb. xxiv. 20. 

Elijah called for fire from heaven to conſume 
the two captains of fifty and their fifties. Not 
from a ſpirit of refentment, like that with which 

our Saviour's diſciples would have had him call 
for fire from heaven to conſume the Samaritans 

(this i is our author's ns ns but from a 3 
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of prophecy, as appeared from God's anſwering 
his prayer; and God therein puniſhed Abaziab 
rather than thoſe unhappy perſons who periſhed 
in his ſervice on this occaſion, who yet might 
| themſelves be too well pleaſed with the haughty 
meſſage he employed them in. God Al- 
mighty may keep up his ſervants* character i in 
. what manner he pleaſes, as in the other caſe 

Eliſha curſing, in the name of the Lord, or ra- 
ther prophetically denouncing the judgment of 
God on forty-two children, as they are ſtiled, 
who mocked him, and whom this author, the 
more to move his readers compaſſion and 


blacken the ſtory, over and over tiles little 


children, who knew no better, &c. Child and 
cCbildren in ſcripture do not neceſſarily imply 
little children, witneſs the Children of Ifrael, and 
the apoſtles' addreſs to God, that they might 
be enabled to work miracles in the name of bis holy 
child Feſus. Acts iv. 30. and ver. 27. againſt thy + 
boly child Feſus, Sc. Very probably they were ſuch 
as the ſcriptures ſtile Children of Belial, We 
know not their age, or the particular circum- 
ſtances of their guilt. It was always eſteemed a 
conſiderable duty of young perſons to reverence 
the aged, and the providence of God might 
take occaſion to make an example to that and 
future ages of theſe deſpiſers of ſuch, ſuppoling 
(as this author does, without ground) they did 
not know him to be a prophet. 

As to the author's ſuggeſtion that the God of 
the Jews was a local deity, like the God af 
 Ekron, &c. it is certain the Jews conſidered 
him, as he rbally was, in a peculiar manner 

M3 their | 
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their God (their covenant God) but at the 


ſame time as the Maker and Governor of the 
whole univerſe of heaven and earth, as is plain 


from innumerable paſſages in their books. I 


need only mention the | firſt verſe of Geneſis. 
He might make uſe of the miniſtry of angels; 
he did ſo, no doubt, perhaps always does fo 


| ip his government of the whole world; but they 
- muſt be under his moſt juſt and wiſe direction. 


Whether any one in particular of theſe mini- 


ſtering ſpirits had the charge of that people is 


not fo certain, but ſhall we raſhly charge ſuch 


6 miniſters of heayen with injuſtice or caprice, as 


if they wefe the miniſters of ſome fallible, weak 


or wicked earthly potentates? And yet even 


theſe we may be liable to cenſure wrongfully, 
ſometimes for want of proper lights. 

Page 264. This author has an invidious 
fling at St. Paul for his unphiloſophical expreſ- 
ſion of a ſpiritual body, 1 Cor. xv. 44. which 
only betrays his eagerneſs to diſparage that 
apoſtle,, or any paſſage of ſcripture, ſince no- 
body can miſtake St. Paul's meaning, or object 
to that. We have another ſuch inſtance in P. 
267—274. The author had learned from Mr. 
Collins to divert himſelf at St. Paul's expence, 
with Gal. iv. 21—26. but certainly never took 
the pains to peruſe Mr. James Pierce's Diſſer- 
tation on that paſſage, or theſe eight elaborate 
pages of his Farewell had probably been ſpared. 
Mr. Pierce has clearly ſhewn, that the great 
difficulty and obſcurity which has perplexed ex- 
poſitors in giving an account of St. Paul's ar- 
gument here, N ariſen from their miſtaking 


the 
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the meaning of theſe words, aTwa erw aMryopouuena ; 
| which ſhould not have been rendered, which 

"things ARE AN ALLEGORY, but are allegorized 
i. e. not by St. Paul, but by the prophet Iſaiah, 
whoſe allegory St. Paul refers to, and expreſsly 
quotes in the following 27th verſe; and, in my 
opinion, Mr. Pierce has ſufficiently juſtified 
both the prophet in his alluſion, and the apoſtle 
in the uſe he makes of it with regard to the 
Jews. But the Diſſertation is too long for 
me to tranſcribe here, and 1 will not ſpot i. it 
05 by an abrjidgment. 

Page 275. The author Seb to doubt, or 
really more than doubt, Whether there be 
ce any poſitive inſtitutions of a divine original 
ce that may be deemed acts of piety. As to 
ce the inſtitutions of Moſes (he ſays) they ſeem 
«to have been treated diſreſpectfully by two 
c of Chriſt's apoſtles, St. Peter and St. Paul, 


ce by whom they ſeem to be conſidered as below 


e and unworthy of the Supreme Deity,” &c. Not 
at all, in my opinion. St. Paul, and, no doubt, 
St. Peter too, conſidered the Jewiſh nation at 


the time of giving them the law (and others 
doo, perhaps) as in a ſtate of minority, and pro- 


per to be indulged with childiſh things, or 
weak and beggarly elements, as the apoſtle 
calls them, by way of compariſon. But now, 
under the goſpel diſpenſation, they were to put 
away childiſh things, and be treated and in- 
ſtructed in a more manly way. And wherein is 
it below or unworthy of man or of God to treat 

creatures according to their real Rate or cir- 
Cumltances 1 ? 


M 4 : | « As 
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e As to. the inſtitutions of Chriſt (ſays this 
author) © they do not appear to be relative to 
« the Supreme God, but only to the diſciples 
te of Chriſt and their maſter,” How contrary 
is this ſuggeſtion to the continval expreſs de- 
clarations of Chriſt himfelf? John xii. 49. For 
T1 have not ſpoken of myſelf, but the Father, who 
fent me, be gave me commandment what ſhould 
Jay, and what I ſhould ſpeak; my docſriue is no 
mine, but his that ſent me, chap. vii. 16. See 
likewiſe chap, xiv. 24. and 31. Thus baptiſm 
was inſtituted and intended not only (I will add 
not chiefly) “ as a mark or viſible token of 
cc diſcipleſhip, or dedication and attachment to 


« Chriſt;” but alſo to God the Father through 
Chriſt. Why elſe are we ordered to be bap- 
tized into the name of the Father (in the firſt 
place, too) as well as into that of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit? And the Lord's ſupper 
ſeems intended, not only “ to awaken and keep 
< alive upon the minds of Chriſt's followers 
(I add, in the world and throughout all ages) 
« a juſt and worthy ſenſe of the beautiful cha- 
cc racter of their maſter; but alſo, and more 
eſpecially, of God the Father's good-will to 
mankind, in fending him to live, and preach, 
and work miracles, and die, and riſe again, 
and enſure eternal life to true believers for 
the promoting of virtue and rational religion 
in a corrupt world, „ To which” (viz, to 
which inſtitutions) ſays this author, we may 
c add the waſhing of feet, which ſeems to bear 
- * ſome reſemblance to a poſitive inſtitution.” 
Slily inſinuating, chat there is as much reaſon to 
| obſerve 
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obſerve this rite or cuſtom in the chriſtian church, 
as thoſe of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper. Bur 
did our Saviour ſay, waſh the feet of all nations, 
or fay, do this as oft as ye do it for a memorial of 
met or do we find ſuch a practice take riſe im- 

mediately from this, and continue amongſt the 
apoſtles and firſt chriſtians. I am far from look- 
ing upon theſe external rites, ſigns or ceremo- 


nies, as of equal importance with any moral 


duty, but as ſubſervient to moral duty, parti- 
cularly to a religious regard to God, and Jeſus 
Chriſt whom he hath ſent, and to his promiſe 
of eternal life, and the obſerving them with this 
view and to this purpoſe, his paying obeiſance to 
God, or worſhipping of him. 

This author queſtions whether prayer is a part 
of natural religion, and ſeems to think, the beg- 
ging his bleſſing upon our food, or any other 
petition to God Almighty, a groundleſs and 
impertinent, if not an abſurd practice. 

There is, I think, in nature, this perpetual 
ground for prayer, viz. our own inſufficiency, 
for any thing without the continual, though ever 
ſo imperceptible interpoſition of that Great Being, 
in whom we live and move and have our being; 
and prayer to God is a very natural and becom- 
ing acknowledgment, of this our dependance 


upon him, If prayer to a ſuperior being, be 


not natural to man, whence is it the practice 
of all men, in all parts and all ages of the 
world, when in any diſtreſſes wherein their 
own wiſdom and abilities fail them; and the 
reaſon of the thing is the ſame, where we are 
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not ” "ney to theſe. extremities, though it may 
not be apt to act ſo forcibly upon us. 
The author's ſyſtem of divinity and of provi- 
dence, ſeems to be, that all events take place, 
__ neceſſarily and uninterruptedly, from a ſeries of 
cauſes, ever ſince the firſt creation of things, 
and that the Divine Being never interpoſes on 
any account. If this were, indeed, the certainly 
known ſtate of the caſe, prayer to God would 
be a hopeleſs performance; but if the very 
reverſe. of this, which is the ſcripture ſyſtem of 
providence, be true, prayer to God is as proper 
and natural, as for a child to aſk bread or help, 
or any thing i it wants of its earthly parents. In 
each caſe, wiſdom and paternal goodneſs, muſt 
direct and govern the anſwer to ſuch prayers. 


[7 o be continued.) 
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TJotbe Editor: of {be Theological 8 


GrxrizMExN, 


AULINUS's obſervations on the reafohing 
of St. Paul, in your laſt number, through- 
out the eight firſt pages of them, appear to 
me very juſt as well as ingenious. I ſhall make 
no other remark on what follows, than to ſuggeſt 
in what light thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, he re- 
fers to, appear to me. | 
The moral law makes no proviſion for re- 
pentance; it is not in the nature of law to do 
ſo. That is the buſineſs of ſome act of grace. 
Accordingly, when our firſt parents had 2 
the 
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0 the poſitive law of God, and Cain he. very 


by of nature, God ſufficiently manifeſted his 
iſpoſition to be merciful to them, to correct 
them like a father, and not like an inexorable 
judg e. He raiſed in them the expectation of 
a ſaviour, who ſhould bruiſe their great enemy 
the ſerpent's head. He expreſsly aſſured Abra- 
ham, that in bis ſeed all the families of the earth 
| Should be bleſſed." The prophet Ezekiel ſolemnly 

declared in his name, that the vepenting, reformed - 
inner ſhould live, and not die. And the common 
kind providence of God was ſufficient to leave the 
| heathen world inexcuſable in their impenitency 
and unbelief, as the apoſtle ſuggeſts. The 
good perſons, upon record in the Old Teſta- 
ment, expected acceptance with God, and ſal- 
vation, on the ſcore of his experienced mercy, - 
and (to them) well known promiſes. But, the 
generality of the latter Jews, in the pride and pre- 
ſumption of their hearts, expected it on account 
of their obſervance of the mere letter of the 
law; being ignorant of God's righteouſneſs, 
and going about to eſtabliſh their own righte- 
ouſneſs, ſubmitted not 2 the righteouſneſs of 


Paulixus ſeems to tink (if I take him right) 
that Moſes, in Deut. xxx. 10—14. had no re- 
| ference at all to juſtification by faith, but only 
by his own law. I conſider the paſſage thus, 
If thou ſhalt hearken unto the voice of the Lord 
_ thy God, to keep his commandments and ſtalutes 
Which are written in this book of the law. (This 
may, perhaps, imply perfect obedience to the 
law, in which caſe the law would, undoubtedly, 


juſtify 
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juſtify them; but what if they ſhould have 
tranſgreſſed this law in any inſtances, or thei 
children after them; this Moſes evidently ſup- 
poſes to be the caſe throughout this whole 
chapter, and, therefore, adds) and if thou turn 
unto the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 


with all thy foul, this implies repentance and faith 


in the mercy of God. For (lays he) the com- 


mandment which I command thee this day, viz. to 


repent, and refarm, and truſt in God's mercy, 
is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off ; it is not 
a ſecret purpoſe locked up in the breaſt of a 
merciful God, that thou ſhouldeft ſay, Who ſhall po 
up for us'to heaven and bring it unto us, that we 
may hear it and ds it ; neither is it beyond the ſea, 


revealed to ſome favoured nation afar off, fbat 


| thou fhouldeſt ſay, Who ſhall go over the ſea to look 
for it, in a diſtant country, and bring it to us, that 


we may hear it and do it ; but the word is nigh 
#nto thee, in thy mouth, [when thou readeſt 
the prophecies, the promiſes, or the hiſtory 
contained in the ſacred books] and in thy heart, 
[when thou giveſt thyſelf leave to think and 


_ reaſon fairly on the divine attributes, which 


both the works and Word of God preach to 
thee.] In the ſame manner as the moral law 
is ſaid to be written in the heart of the heathens, 
the goſpel may be ſaid to be written in the 
heart of the Jews until the veil came upon their 


heart. 


I cannot think St. Paul's application ſo forced 
an accommodation ; or that it was in the leaſt 
ſuggeſted to him by the mention of aſcending 
up into heaven, or going down into Om 
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By Chriſt s being brought down from above, or 
brought up again from the dead, St. Paul means 
the doctrins Chriſt taught, and the apoſtles 
preached ; as St. Paul explains boch himſelf and 


Moſes, when he immediately adds, This is the © 


word of faith which we preasb, that if thou ſhall 
confeſs with thy mouth the Lord Jeſus, and believe 
in thy beart that God rai d him from the dead, thou 
Halt be ſaved. 

As to St. Paul's appeal t to Habakkuk ; render 
the expreſſion, The juſt by faith ſhall live; and 
the ſenſe of the paſſage will' be thus, His foul 


that is li ft up, (like that of the ſelf- conceited 


phariſee) is not upright in him; but the humble 
foul (who renders himſelf acceptable to God by 
a religious regard to him, and, together with 
his ſincere perſevering e eee cries out, God 
be merciful to me a ſinner, ſhall be juſtified, 
he) ſhall live. He ſhall . the judgment 
threatened. 

Wich regard to Heb. x. 5— 10. I refer 
PauLinus to Mr. James Piekce's Criticiſm 
on that place; who ſuſpected a very ſmall alter- 
ation had crept into the Hebrew text by the 
miſtake of ſome tranſcriber, and that both the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint were the ſame, as 
to that expreſſion in the Pſalm, when that 
epiſtle was wrote; or a writer to the Hebrews 
would ſcarce have quoted it to them fo different 
from what they muſt read it in their own bibles. 
But for the ſolution of this, and ſome other 
difficulties, we muſt wait the teſult of Dr. 
EKennicot's laborious reſearches. 

St. Paul does, indeed, ſometimes make uſe 
of the terms Vals and /pirit . to diſ- 
tinguiſh 


— 
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tinguiſh betwixt the ſpirit and the letter of the 


law; but in the eighth chapter to the Romans 


throughout, and in the other paſſage PAulixus 


quotes, Gal. v. 13. to the end of the chapter, 


he evidently makes uſe of theſe terms only in 
the literal ſenſe, to 'denbte the propenſities of 
the fleſh, or animal part; and the dictates of the 
rational part in the human compoſition, and 
why may not theſe terms be uſed in theſe dif- 
ferent ſenſes on different occaſions, where com- 
mon ſenſe may ſufficiently determine their true 
meanings, as well as the word leaven ſometimes 
to ſignify Bread, ſometimes falſe doctrine, ſome- 
times immorality * Theſe liberties of expreſſion 


were too familiar in thoſe times and countries 


to build any objection upon. 
St. Paul's argument againſt licentiouſneſs, 


appears to me very juſt, and very ſtrong, how- 


ever he may be thought ro have taken an ora- 
tor's liberty in illuſtrating it. The whole ar- 
ment is compriſed in that - ſhort queſtion, 


How ſhall we that are dead to fin, live any longer 


therein? The profeſſion of chriſtianity is a re- 
nouncing the allowed practice of fin, or dy- 
ing to ir. Chriſt's baptiſm, as well as John's, 
was baptiſm unto» repentance. And what is 
this but dying unto ſin that we may live 
unto righteouſneſs? Our Saviour devoted 


himſelf by his baptiſm both by water and by 


blood, to this purpoſe, this great and kind de- 
ſign, though himſelf knew no fin, but (to uſe 


a ſcripture expreſſion) left it off before it was 
meddled with. He was lifted up upon the 


croſs that he might draw all men unto him 


from the paths of vice, and roſe again from the 
dead 
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dead to aſſure them of the pardon of paſt tranſ- 
greſſions, and a reſurrection to eternal life. St. 
Paul had as great a zeal for morality as any man 
could have, and not at all the leſs for his reckoning 
himſelf not under the law, (7. e. the curſe or con- 
demning power of the law) but under grace. 
There is one paſſage which may ſerve to ſhew 
us with what latitude the ſacred writers ſome- 
times made uſe of the word propheſy, John 
xi. 49— 51. And one of them, Caiaphas, being the 
"High Prieſt that ſame year, ſaid unto them, Ye 
f nothing at all, nor conſider that it is expedient 
| Fer us that one man ſhould die for the people, and 
that the whole nation periſh not ; and this ſpake be, 
not of himſelf, but being High Prief that year, be 
Propheſied that Jeſus ſhould die for that nation, 
Sc. i. e. in effect prophefied ; for Caiaphas had no 
notion of Chriſt's dying for that nation any 
otherwiſe, than to prevent the Romans from tak- 
ing umbrage at his pretenſions to be the Meſ- 
ſiah, and making war with that nation for eſpou- 
ſing or conniving at ſuch pretenſions; but he was 
influenced by a ſuperior power to expreſs his 
own wicked meaning in this remarkable man- 
ner, which might be conſidered as prophetic of 
the real truth, and of the gracious purpoſe of ' 
God in favour, not of that nation only, but of all 
the children of God who were ſcattered abroad. 
Theſe thoughts (ſuch as they are concerning 
the argument objected to, are freely ſubmitted 
to TY better Pn, by Gentlemen, 


Your very humble Servant, 
W.W. 
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To theBditorcof * ical Re poſi tory. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE remarks I now ſend you on the writ- 
ings of St. Paul are of a miſcellaneous 
nature, and they compriſe all that I ſhall think 
it worth while to trouble you, or the public 


with, upon this ſubject. 


Several of the proofs which st. Paul brings 
of the dignity of Chriſt from the ſeriptures of 


the Old Teſtament, do not appear to me to be 


quite ſatisfactory. Of this number are the fol- 


lowing, ſelected from many others that are more 


to the purpoſe, in the epiſtle to the Hebrews; 
where he begins with undertaking to prove the 
dignity of Chriſt from the high titles given to 


him, and the high things ſpoken of him in the 


feriptures. 

Heb. i. 5. 7 will be to bim a father, and be 
Hall be to me à fon ; which is taken either from 
Pal. Ixxxix. 26, 27. or 1 Chron xxii. 11. or 


2 Sam. vii. 14. In all which places the words 


ſeem to relare only to David or Solomon. 

Heb. i. 6. And let all the angels of God worſhip 
him, from Pſal. xcvii. 7. likewiſe, Heb. i. 
ro-—-12. And thou, Lord, in the beginning haſt 
laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of thine hands. They ſhall periſh, 
but thou remaineft : And they ſhall all wax old 


as doth a eee, and as a veſture ſhalt thou fold 
them up, and they ſhall be changed : but thou art 


tte ſame, and thy years ſhall not fail; quoted 


from Pſal. cii. 2 85 Both theſe paſſages ſeem 
to 
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to me to relate to no other than the ens | 
Jehovah, God the Father himſelf. + 
If St. Paul (or whoever elſe was the author | 

of this epiſtle) did not mean to apply this paſ- 

ſage to the ſon (which, indeed, is hardly cre- 
dible, conſidering the many clear proofs there 
are of his ſuppoſing Chriſt to be not God, but 


a man in all things like ourſelves) I cannot help 


thinking the application of it to be rather awk+ 
ward and ill-judged. But I am very willing 
to receive information on this ſub; 
That the Gentiles were to be invited to par- 
| take of the bleſſings of the Meſſiah's kingdom, 
or to have the glad tidings of the goſpel preached 
to them, was moſt certainly agreeable to the 
purpoſe of the Univerſal Father of the human 
race; and what he had frequently, and ex- 
preſsly ſignified, by his prophets of old. Many 
of theſe teſtifionies are, with great force and 
propriety, alledged by the apoſtles againſt the 
cavils of the Jews; who were deſirous to engroſs 
to themſelves all the bleſſings of the Meſſiah's - 
kingdom. But St. Paul aims at à redundancy 
of argument, and the following ſeems to be an 
inſtance of it. 

In the tenth chapter of his epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans he is proving, that there was ſufficient in- 
timation given in the ſcriptures of the intended 
converſion. of the Gentiles ; and he quotes two 
paſſages to make good his aſſertion. One of 
them is from Moſes, and the other from Iſaiah. 
That from Iſaiah is full to his 8 „ btn 
that from Moſes is not e 
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Rom. x. 19. But I fay, did not Iirael i know 
that the Gentiles were to be converted and 
ſaved] Firſt, Moſes ſaith, I will provoke them to 
| Jealouſy by them that are no people, and by a foolifh 
nation I will anger you. | 

It is evident, that theſe words have ml 
in them that, at firſt ſight, looks like any pre- 


_ diction, or even an intimation, that the Gentiles 


were to be received into the church or family 
of God as well as the Jews; and when we have 
recourſe to the original, and confider the con- 


nection in which the words ſtand, they appear 


ſtill leſs to admit of ſuch a conſtruction. The 
paſſage is taken from a ſong that Moſes com- 
poſed, on purpoſe to be committed to memory 
by the children of Iſrael; and the part that St. 


Paul quotes from it, to all appearance, contains 


nothing more than a threatning from God, to 


puniſh and afflict them for their contempt of 


him, n means of a weak and ge e 


. —_— ( 


Deut. xxxii. 21, 7 by Sao moved me 10 jea- 
louſy with that which is not God, they have pro- 
voled me to anger with their vanities: And I will 


move them to jealouſy with thoſe which are not a 


people, I will ne them to an. with a foolf 
nation. | 


That this nbc relates to 4 being de- 
livered into the hands of their enemies, is evident 
from what follows preſently after, v. 30. How 
ſhould one chaſe a thouſand, and two put ten thou- 


Jand to flight; except their Rock had ſold n . 


ang the Lord bad hut them up ? : 
| i 
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If any thing in the conduct of our modern 
commentators could ſurprize me, it would be, 
to find them ſo confidently to maintain, that the 


x Divine Being is, in this place, really threatning 


the children of Iſrael with the call and conver- 
ſion of the Gentiles, as a great affliction and 
calamity, that was to befall them, and a -puniſh< 
ment for their idolatry and apoſtacy; when this 
very ſame thing is promiſed to Abraham, under 
the notion of a bleſſing. In thee ſpall all the fa- 
milies of tbe earth be bleſſed. That the fame 
event ſhould be both @ bleſſing, and a curſe, to 
the ſame people; that in the very ſame man- 
ner, God ſhould promiſe to reward the obedience 
of Abraham, and threaten to puniſh the diſobe- 


dience-of his EUs children, is ſomething 8 


extraordinary. 

_ Fo lay any ſtreſs, as Dr. Taylor I think doth, 
upon the original word in the Hebrew [wp] | 
as: if it denoted only jealouſy on account of ano- 
ther's advancement to honours and privileges, that 
| wwe think we alone have a right to, is frivolous ; 
wlien the primary, and genuine ſenſe of the He- 
brew is acknowledged to be nothing more” than 
to be inflamed, to be red hot; and to be applied 
to any warm violent affeftion of the mind, either 
for, or againſt any one. See Dr. Taylor's He- 
brew Concordance. And when, by the very 
diſpoſition of the words, in both clauſes of the 
ſentence, moving to jealouſy, and provoking fo. 
anger, are made perfectly ſynonimous. 

If we look a little farther into the ſame epiſtle, 


we ſhall find, that St. Paul really laid conſider: 


able Rely upon the literal interpretation of this 
TT N 2 | . 
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5 paſſage in Moſes; for he. ſeems o i bor- 
rowed from i it the hints he gives us of the man- 
ner in which, he apprehended, that the conver- 

ſion of the Gentiles would make way for that of 
the Jews. This great event, he ſeems to think, 
will be brought about by the Jews being fired 
with jealouſy and emulation, upon ſeeing the 
| Gentiles in poſſeſſion of the privilege of being 
the peculiar | people of God, when themſelves 
were caſt off; which would be a ſtronger mo- 
tive, than any that che Jews yet had, to em- 
prace chriſtianity. 
That this is a juſt ö of 5 8 
ments, and of his apprehenſions of the views of 
Divine Providence, firſt, in the partial conver- 
ſion of the Jews, as introductory to the gene- 
ral converſion of the Gentiles; and then, of 
8 this as an event introductory to the like general 
converſion of the Jews, the bare peruſal of the 
following. paſſages will prove; and the noble 
exclamation upon the wiſdom and myſtery of 
Providence, with which he cloſes the argument, 
ſees to have broken from him, upon this ww 
of the reaſons and methods of it. 
| Rom. xi.7—11. What then, Iſrael bath wot ob- 
tained what he ſecketh for; but the ele huve obtained 
it, and the reſt were blinded: According as it is writ- 
ten, God hath given them a ſpirit of flumbering, eyes 
that they ſhould not ſee, and ears that they ſhould 
not bear, unto this day. And David. ſaith, Let 
their table be made @ ſnare, and a trap, aud a 
fumbling- block, and a recompence unto them. — 
their eyes be darkened, that they may not fee, and 
bow down their back always. I ſay, then, have 
they Sumbled, that they W ns ? God forbid! 
but 
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but rather, through their fall, falvation is come 
unto the Gentiles, for to provoke them [the Jews] 
to jealouſy. —V. 2 $, 26. For [ would not, brethren, 
that ye ſhould be ignorant of this myſtery, left ye 
ſhould be wiſe in your own conceits, that blindneſs in 
part hath happened unto Tract, until the fulneſs of 
_ the Gentiles be come in; and ſo all Iſrael ſhall be 
Javed. —V . 28. Concerning the Gentiles, they are 
enemies for your ſake. V. 3033. For as ye in 
times paſt have not believed God, yet have now 
obtained mercyg through their unbelief : Even ſo 
have theſe alſo now not believed, that, through 


your mercy, they alſo may obtain mercy.. For God 


hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon all. O the. depth of the riches, 
both of the wiſdom, and the knowledge of God! 
How unfearchable are bis JO; and bis way 
paſt finding out! GW S. 
f Theſe f lame views: the apoſtle: himſelf ſeems 
to endeavour to enter into; no doubt, from his 
apprehenſion that they were the views of Provi- 
dence. For one reaſon that he aſſigns, why he 
exerted himſelf ſo much to propagate chriſtia- 
nity among the Gentiles, is, that the Jews, his 
countrymen, might thereby by provoked to jea+ 
louſy, and (not to be behindhand with the Gen- 
tiles) embrace chriſtianity themſelves. Bur, if 
we conſult the hiſtory of thoſe times, we ſhall 
find, that no circumſtance in the conduct of the 
— 45 gave the Jews fo great offence, and 
filled them with ſtronger prejudice againſt the 
gofpel, as their teaching it to the Gentiles. 
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Rom. Xl. 13, 14. I. {peak 1 you Gentiles, in- 


| aſmuch- as T am the apoſile of the Gentiles; % 1,mag- 


nißy mine alice: If by any means I may provoke 
to emulation, them which are. my feſb, and abe 


Jave ſome. of them. 


St. Paul ſeems to have been”. a little off 5 
guard when he ſaid, Heb. ix. 22. that without 
ſhedding of blood there is no remiſſion. For, in the 
Old Teſtament, and even in the books of Moſes 
themſelves, we frequently read of ins being for- 
given, and even of atonement being made, where 
there was no blood ſned, or required. See Re- 
poltery, Volk 201, ao. 1h; Ae 

In Pſalm viii. 3—8. St. Paul meets = this 
pallage, When I canfider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the Jun, moon and flars, which thou 
haſt ordained ; What is man, that. thou art mind- 


ul of him, and the Jon of man, that thou viſiteſt 


bim; For thou'baſt mads bim à little lower iban 
the angels, and haſt crowned him with glory and 
bonour : Thou madeſt him to have dominion over 


all the works: of thine hands : Thou baſt put all 


things under his feet: All ſheep and oxen, yea and 
the beaſts of the field, the fowl of the air, and the 


fiſp. of the ſea ;. and ene paſſeth through the 


| paths of the ſeas, 


This is an exceeding fine paſſage. The ſenti- 


ment is perfectly natural and juſt, and the expreſ. 


fion proper to it. In it the race of mankind 
appears in a very juſt and beautiful light. In one 
view, we ſee man's inferiority. to the Supreme 
Being, to the angels, and to the ſun, moon and 
ſtars, the more magnificent, and glorious works 
of God's hand; and, in another ve, his ſuperio- 

37 Oy - 
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rity to the animal creation ; conſiſting of beaſts, 
birds, and fiſhes, which are all diſtinctly enu- 
merated. I can ſee no foundation for inter- 
preting this concerning Chriſt, but that the term 
ſon .of man occurs in it, nor as concerning the 
diſpenſation of the goſpel being committed to 
him, but that a// things are here ſaid to be put 
under his feet; though what is included in 4ʃʃ 
is particularly ſpecified. The tra which the 
<poitle gives to the paſſage is as follows : 

_ » Heb. ii. 5—9.. For unto angels hath he not put 

in ſubjettion the world to come, whereof we ſpeak. 
But one, in a certain place, teſtified, ſaying, What 
is man that thou art mindful of bim, or the ſon f 
nan that thou viſiteſt him? Thou madeſt bim a 
little lower than the angels: Thou crownedf} him 
with glory and honour ; and didſt ſet bim over the 
works of thy hands. Thou haſt put all things in 
fubjettion under his feet. For, in that be hath put 
all things in ſubjection under him, he left nothing 
that is not put under him. But now we ſee, not 
yet all things put under him: But we ſee Jeſus, 
who was made a little lower than the angels, for 
the ſufferings of death, crowned with glory and 
honour ; that he, by the grace of God, ſhould "oe 
death for every man. 

In the ſixty-eighth palm, David gives a 1 
animated, and highly figurative deſcription of 
the conqueſts of the Almighty over his own and 
his church's enemies. That the conqueror in 
the pſalm is no other than the great Jehovah 
himſelf, ſeems to be evident from the general 
tenor ol. the pſalm; though I am not clear that 
ſome part of it doth not refer to the kingdom of 
the Meſh in the latter days. However I can- 

N 4 | not 
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not think, with St. Paul; that it muſt neceſſarily 
refer to Chriſt, becauſe mention is made in it 
of one that aſcended. T hat the reader may judge 
for himſelf, I hall firſt quote the words of the 
pſalm, and then St. Paul's comment upon it. 
 Pfal. Ixviii. 1. Let God ariſe, let his enemies be 
ſcallered; let them alſo that hate him flee before 
him. V. 4. Sing unte Cod, ſing praiſes. to his 
name: Extol Wm that rideth upon the heavens by 
bis name FAH, and rejoice before bim. V. 11, 12. 
The Lord gave the word, great was the company of 
thoſe that publiſbed it. Kings of armies did flee apace, 
and ſhe that tarried at home divided the poili. V. 
17—19. The chariots of God are twenty thouſand, 
even thouſands of angels: The Lord is among them, 
as in Sinai, in the — place. Thou baſt aſcended 
up on bigh: Thou bak led captivity captive: Thou 
haſt received gifts for men, yea for the rebellious 
alſo, that the Lord God might dwvell among them. 
Bleſſed be the Lord, who daily loadetb us with his 
benefits, even the God of our ſalvation. _ © 
Eph. iv. 8—12. Wherefore be ſaith, when he 
| aſcended up on high, be led captivity captive, and 
gave pifts unto men. Now that be aſcended, what 
is it but that be alſo deſcended firſt, into the lower. 
F paris of the earth? He that deſcended is the ſame 
| | 400 that aſcended up, far above all beavens; that 
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160 | be might fill all things. And be gave ſome apoſtles, 

13 f and 5 prophets, and ſome evangelifts, and ſome 

1 paſtors and teachers; for the perfetting of the ſaints, 

112 £ for the work of the miniſtry, = tbe edifymg Y the 
Rinks boch of Chriſt, G c. 

125 St. Paul having aſſerted, Hah 4 ji. 11. that be 
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tified are all of one, quotes the following paſſages 
from the Old Teſtament in ſupport of it, v. 12. 
J will declare thy name unto my brethren, in the 
. midſt of the congregation I will fing praiſes unto 
thee; taken from Pſal. xxii. 22.. which relates 
probably to the Pfalmiſt himſelf; and v. 13. Be- 
bold, 1, and the children which God hath given me; 
which is only a part of a ſentence, from 11a. viii. 
18. in which the prophet is ſpeaking only of 
himſelf and his own children, whom he there 
ſaith that God made uſe of for Thus to the 
children of Iſrael. 

St. Paul attempts to prove, chat tbere yet re- 
mains à reſt for the people God, for us who 
believe the goſpel to enter into. His final ar- 
gument for this, and that which he lays the great- 
eſt ſtreſs upon is, that David, a long time aſter 
the reſt given to the children of Iſrael by 
| Joſhua, | ſpeaketh of a reſt for the people of 
God. This reſt, St. Paul faith, cannot yet have 
been entered into, but ſtill remains o de en- 


"Heb. iv. 7—=g. PIR be limiteth a certain 
day, Jaying in David, To-day, after ſo long a 
| time; as it is ſaid, To-day if ve will bear his 
voice, harden not your bearts. For if Jeſus 
| [Joſhua] bad given them reſt, then would. he not 
afterwards have ſpoken of another day. There 
remaineth, therefore, a reſt to the people of God. 
I. mall now FG w_ Thy 1-8 pallage from 
David. 

Pſal. xcv: — 1 . if ye will — 0 bis | 
voice, 'barden not your heart, as in the provocation. 
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| when your fathers tempted me, proved me, and 
ſaw my works. Forty years long was L grieved 
wil this generation, and ſaid, It is a people that 
do err in their heart, and they have not known my 
ways; unto whom 1 ſware in my wrath, that Ay 
ould not enter in my reſt. 

What reſt can it be David. refers to in 1 this 
place, but the very reſt that Joſhua- gave the 
children of Iſrael? | For he is profeſſedly warn- 
ing his own age by the example of paſt times. 

Laſtly; That the ladies are very well ſatisfied 
with the place St. Paul hath aſſigned them in 
the church, I have too high an opinion of their 
modeſty and diſcretion, to diſpute. But I:ap- 
peal to their judgment, whether it be a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for his peremptorily confining them 
to the place of hearers and learners, that Adam 
was firſt formed, and that Eve firſt tranſgreſſed. 

1 Tim. ii. 12—14. But 1 ſuffer not a woman 
to ſpeak, or to uſurp authority. over the man, but 
to be in filence: For Adam was firſt formed, then 
Eve: And Adam was not deceived; but the woman, 
being deceived, was in the tranſgreſſion. 

To the account that 1 have given of the rea- 
ſoning of St. Paul, it may not be foreign to the 
purpoſe, to add a ſelect number of the boldeſt 
figures, alluſions, and allegories, which he hath 
introduced in his writings. For, ſince reaſoning 
is conducted by an attention to the real and 

ſtrict analogies of things, juſt as figures of 
ſpeech are formed upon the moſt beautiful and 
ſtriking, though looſer analogies; with reſpect. 
to 0. however, rules of propriety and cor- 
| rectneſs are obſerved by: judicious writers, and 
7 negligence 
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un negligence in the. one caſe is generally at- 
tended with a like negligence in the other; 
the liberties that a man gives himſelf, even with 
reſpect to his figures and alluſions, may con- 
tribute ſomething towards giving us an inſight 
into his character as a reaſoner; and help to de- 
termine, whether he muſt be deemed a cautious, 
or a Bold, a clear, or a confuſed, reaſoner; ac- 
cording as he is obſerved to be cautious or Sold, 
clear or confuſed, in his figures and alluſions. 
And when, by attending to thoſe characteriſtic 
circumſtances, we are agreed in what claſs to 
rank a writer, we may better judge how far, and 
wherein, he may be depended upon, and in 
what he cannot be depended upon by us. 
And this method is the more neceſſary to be 
taken with St. Paul, as it is almoſt peculiar to 
him, to have his arguments, alluſions, and figures 
of ſpeech flide inſenſibly into one another: So 
that, in ſome places, it may very well admit of 
a diſpute, whether he really means to atgue 
ſeriouſly, and demonſtrate upon ſolid principles, 
or only to draw out a figure, and purſue an 


allegory, or alluſion. This is exactly in the 


Fewiſh taſte: And whether or no, St. Paul's 
undoubted good ſenſe was fatisfied with it, it 
anſwered his purpoſe the beſt of any method in 
the world. To the Jews be became a Jew, that 
be might gain the Jews. . 
'of this mixture, of reaſoning ond. figures, is 
one of the methods by which St. Paul ſeems to 
have endeavoured to bring over the. Jews. to the 
profeſſion of chriſtjanity, when he ſuppoſes a 
Fours of mene to Rave: paſſed between 
| them : 
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them: For he would prevail upon them to 
forſake the law, by demonſtrating to them, that 
this contract was broken, and therefore, that 
they were entirely at Hberty to N 1 of them- 
ſelves to another. | 
Rom. vii. PHP Thaw Ye not, brethren, (for 1 
ſpeak to them that know the law) how that the law 
hath dominion over a man ſo long as be liveth. For 
the woman who bath an huſhand is bound by the 
law to ber huſband, fo long as he liveth; but if ber 
huſband be dead, fhe ts looſed from the law of ber 
buſband. So then, if, while ber buſband livetb, ſhe 
be married to another man, ſhe ſhall be called an 
adultereſs; but if her huſband be dead, ſhe is free 
from that law; fo that ſhe is no adultersſs, though 
He be married to another man: Wherefore, my 
brethren, ye now dre become dead to the law, by the 
body of Chriſt; that ye ſhould be married to another, 


even t0 bin who is raiſed from the. dead, that we 


ſhould bring forth fruit anto God. For when we 
vere in the fleſh, the motions of fins, which were 
by the law, did work in our members to bring forth 
Fruit unto death. Bus now we are delivered from 
the la, that being dead wherein we were held, 
that we ſhould ſerve in gry 25 JOG” _ ok 
in the oldne(s- of the letter. 
I weaſk;, in what ſenſe a manner it is, this 
the Jews might be faid to die to the law? / bat 
is it in them that dies? We are told, it is that 
_ body of fin, from which the apoſtle, in the fixth 
and twenty fourth verſes of this chapter, mentions 
his being delivered. If we aſk farther, By what 
means we come to be delivered from this body 
5 _y ? What is it that kills i it within us? We 
have 
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have the apoſtle 5 explanation of this particular 
in the fourth verſe, in which he faith, We are 


become dead to the law, by the body of Chriſt; and . 


in the ſixth verſe of the preceding chapter, in 


which he repreſents the ald man within us as cru- 


cited with Chriſt; that is, it dies in the ſimilitude 
ol the death of the body of Chriſt. And now 
this, body of An being in this manner dead, by 
which, as he ſaith, V. 6. that wwe were held i. e. 
in contract with the law] the bond of the con- 
tract is diſſolved, and though the law be ſup- 


poſed to be ſtill in being, it hath no power over 


us, or claim upon us, and we are acer no 
ſort of obligation to it. 
The ſtruggle which St. Paul 4 as 4 


Gſting within himſelf, in the remaining part 


of this chapter, which hath been the ſubject of 


ſo. much debate among the commentators, ap- 


pears, to me to be an attempt to demonſtrate, 
by an appeal to our experience and internal 
feelings, the real exiſtence of this body of fin, by 
means of which the Jews, were bound to the 
law, and which dies in the death of Chriſt, as 


ſomething that may be conſidered. as different, | 


and diſtin, from ourſelves, our better mind. In 
this ſeeming weaknels of St. Paul's reaſoning; we 


may clearly diſcern a piece of his fine addreſs to 


the Jews, in chuſing to repreſent them as dead 
to the law, rather than ſuppoſe the law to be, in 
any ſenſe, dead to them; which, he was ſenſible, 
would have been an inſurmountable offence to 
thoſe. brethren of his: though, certainly, his 


argument would have appeared to much more 
en e that ſuppoſition, than as it 
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ſtands at preſent; But St. Paul choſe rather to 


clog and embarraſs his argument with unneceſ- 


ſary difficulties, than to offend the Jews in ſo 
tender a point. Beſides; he was ſo well ac- 


5 quainted with the temper and diſpoſition of the 


Jews, as to know, that a weak and perplexed 
argument, delivered in an inoffenſive manner, 


would go farther with them, than the moſt clear 


and ſùbſtantial, that the caſe Wel, 1 bigs 


delivered with offence. | 


In the ſixteenth chapter ef che book . Ge: 
noſis we find the ſtory of Abraham's going in to 


Hagar his handmaid, when he deſpaired of hav- 
ing iflue by Sarah his lawful wife, according to 


the received cuſtom of thoſe times. But Hagar 
and her ſon Iſhmael growing inſolent, at the 
inſtances of Sarah, enforced by a divine com- 
mand, they are caſt out. This ftory St. Paul 
allegorizes, giving it ſuch a turn as is rather 
unfavourable to the law, and in favour of the 

pel. I call it an allegory, becauſe St. Paul 
himſelf calls it ſo, and becauſe this application 
of the ſtory is ſo arbitrary. Notwithſtanding 
this, however, if the connection it ſtands in be 
conſulted, it will appear that St. Paul lays no 
ſmall ſtreſs upon it, and that he really intended 
it to have ſome conſiderable weight with the 


Judaizing chriſtians, to whom it is addreſſed. 


By the child which Hagar the bond- woman 
bare to Abraham, St. Paul would have us to 


underſtand the covenant that was made with the 
children of Iſrael at Mount Sinai ; which” an 


ſwers to Jerufalem; and the Jews in their ſtate 
of hor wa to the law /; whereas the goſpel co- 


venant 
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venant is typffied by Iſaac the ſon of the free 
woman. We chriſtians, therefore, are repre- 
ſented by the ſon of the free- woman; while the 
Fews are only the children of the bond-woman. 
And thus the hiſtory is inverted by the 1 0 
Gal. iv. 21—31.. Tell me, ye that Acre to Be 
under the law, do ye not bear the law; For it is 
written, that Abraham bad two ſons, the one by a 
bond-maid, the other by à free-woman.. But be 
who was of the bond woman was after the. fleſh, 
but he of the free-woman was by promiſe. Which 
things are an allegory. For theſe are the two cove- 
nants; the one from Mount Sinai, which gendereth 
to bondage, which is Agar: For this Agar is 
Mount Sinai in Arabia, and anſwereth to Feruſa- 
lem, which now is, and is in bondage with ber 
children: But Jeruſalem, which is above, is free, 
which is the mother of us all. For it is written, 
Rejoice . 1hou | barren, that beareſt not: Break 
forth and cry, thou that travaileft not: For the de- 
folate ſhall have more children than ſhe who bath 
an buſband. Now we brethren, as Iſaac was, are 
the children of the promiſe. But. as then, he that 
was born after the fleſh perjecuted him that "was 
born after the ſpirit, even ſo it is now. Neuer- 
 theleſs, what ſaith the ſcriptures? Caſt out the 
bond-woman and her ſon; for the ſon of the bond- 
woman ſhall not be heir with the ſon of the' free- 
woman. Sa then, brethren, we are not the children 
of the bond- woman, but of the free. 
St. Paul's exceſſive fondneſs for types and 
allegories makes him convert almoſt every cir- 
 cumſtance, relating to the paſſage: of the chil- 
| dren of Ifrael e the wilderneſs, into allego- 
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ries. Moſt of them are hs beautiful, 
and are not in the leaſt offenſive to thoſe that 
are converſant with his writings. 
In the following paſſage, we have two of 
theſe circumſtances allegorized. The children 


of Iſrael, under the conduct of Moſes, paſs 
through the Red Sea, and under the cover of 


a ſupernatural cloud. This is the naked fact. 
Dreſſed in allegory, this is baptizing them 10 
Mees, both in tbe cloud, and in the fea. 
Again; Moſes, we read, ſtruck a rock, and 
the water guſhed out, and might follow the 
camp ſor ſome time. But in St. Paul the water 
is ſpiritual water, and the rock becomes a ppiri- 
tual rock. It even follows the camp, and, at 
laſt, appears to be no other than Chrift himſelf. | 
1 Cor. x. 1—4. Moreover, brethren, I would 
not have you ignorant, that all our fathers were 
under the cloud, and all paſſed through the fea; 
and were all baptized unto Moſes, in the cloud, and 


in the fea; and did all eat the ſame ſprritual meat, 
and did all arink the ſame fpiritual drink : for they 
all drank of that fpiritual rock that +a them, 


and that rock was Chriſt. 

In the thirty-fourth chapter of che book of 
Exodus, we read, that, when Moſes deſcended 
from the mount, after converſing with God, his 
face ſhone with ſo intenſe a brightneſs, that he 
was obliged to cover it with a veil; or the 
people could not have owed en him to con- 
verſe with him. IE 

With St. Paul this veil is a myſtical covering 


for tl the me oe —— the Jews from ſee- 


| - r ing 
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| ing to the end, and comprehending the 85 . 

of their religious inſtitution. 

2 Cor. iii. 1316. Aud not as Mofes, who put 
4 veil over bis face, that the children of Irael 
could not ſteadfaſtly Iook to the end of that which is 
aboliſhed ; but their minds were blinded. For, un- 
til this day, remaineth the ſame veil untaken away, 
in reading the Old Teſtament; which veil is dont 
away in Chriſt. But even unto this day, toben 
Mofes is read, the veil is upon their heart ; never- 
rbeleſs, when it ſpul! turn to the Lord, the veil 
Mall be taken away. 

In the following paſſage; St. Paul appears to 
me to give no very clear account of the nature 
and efficacy of mental prayer. He repreſents 
the ſpirir of God as praying within us, in con- 
junction with our groanings ; and faith, that 
God, who knows the mind of the ſpirit, re- 
ceives his interceſſion favourably. So that it is 
. we that pray, but another within us, and 

r us. 

Rom. viii. 26, 27.  Likewif the ftirit, alſo; 
belpeth our infirmities. For w0e kitow not what 1 
pray for as we ougbt; But the ſpirit itelf mukerh 

merceſſion for us, with groanings that camot be ut-" 
tered. And be that ſearcheth the hearts knivweth 
what is the mind of the ſpirit; for be maketh in- 
_—_ i* the faints, according 70 the will of 


I illuſtrate, if not to prove, chat all chrif- 
tians are the ſons of God, as our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt was; and, therefore, that they have a 
right to all the privileges ot ſons, St. Paul re- 
Pfeſents them as having 55 on Chrift, in ſuch 
No. II. Vol. III. | a manner 
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a manner as to be entirely e TY 3 ag 
a man is covered with the clothes he puts on; 
ſo as that, to God, they appear nothing but 
Chriſt, his own individual beloved ſon. This, 
at leaſt, is Mr. Locke's Wa of the Werne | 
paſſage. 3 

Gal. iii. or 28. For wy are all the 3 of 
God by faith in Chriſt Fe Te us. For as many of you 


as have been baptized into Chriſt, have put on 


Chrift. There is neuter Jew nor Greek ; there is 
neither bond nor free; there is neither male nor fe- 


male; but we are all one in Chriſt Jeſus. 


Chriſt and his death are repreſented by a great 
variety of figures, alluſions and compariſons, in 
St. Paul's writings. In one place, he is zhe 


paſchal lamb, 1 Cor. v. 7. Chriſt our paſſover is 


ſacrificed for us. In another place, he is @ ſacri- 
fice for fin. Eph. v. 2. Chriſt alſo hath loved un, 


and given himſelf for us, an offering and a ſacri- 


fice ' God of a feveet ſwelling ſavour. Preſently 


after, we find him be prieſt, that officiates upon 
the occaſion. Heb. ix. 11. But Chrift, being 
eome a. bigh prief of good things to come. And, 


laaſt of all, which is inconſiſtent with his being. 


either prieſt, or ſacrifice, he is devoted to be 
a curſe, and to die an accurſed death. Gal. iii. 
13. Chriſt hath redeemed us from the curſe of ne. 
law, being made a curſe for us: for it is written, 
Curſed is every one that hangeth on a tree. 

With reſpect to this variety of alluſions or com- 


pariſons, St. Paul can hardly be conſidered as 


entirely free from blame. He hath had too 
little regard to the canſiſtency of theſe repreſen- 


tations, e 1 are e in very diſtant 
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places in his writings. For it is very Aifficulr 
to conceive, how a number of things, ſo entirely 
different from, and even contrary to each other, 
as a paſchal lamb, a ſacrifice for fin, a prieſt, and 
a curſe, ſhould faithfully and truly repreſent the 
ſame perſon, in the ſame ſcene of his life, and 
at the ſame inſtant of time. This proceeding 
could not but tend to throw confuſion! int 
views of the end and deſign of the death of 
_ Chriſt. 
There is ſomething juſt and noble, but ſome⸗ 
thing rather ſtrained, in the compariſon which 
the apoſtle makes berween ſeveral circumſtances 
in s -# life of Chriſt, and what is experienced 
by chriſtians, Among theſe are the following : 
Gal. ii. 20. I am crucified with Chrift ; never- 
theleſs I live, yet not 1, but Chriſt liveth in me. 
Fs 14. God forbid that I ſhould glory, 
ſave in the crofs of our Lord Feſus Chriſt ; by hich 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world. 
'Eph. ii. 5, 6. Even when we were dead in fins 


hath quickened us together with bim; and bath 


raiſed us up together, and bath made us fit together 
— heavenly places in Chriſt Feſus. | 
Phil. iii. 10, 11. That I might know him, and 
= power of his reſurreftion, and the fellowſhip of 
| his ſufferings; being made conformable unto his 
death: if, by any means, I might attain to the - 
reſurreion of the dead. r 
And, not only do all chriſtians, tie and riſe 
again, in conformity to the death and refurrec-' | 
tion of Chriſt ; but they are obliged, likewiſe, 
to undergo a myſtical circumciſion, in alluſion to 
the circumciſion of Chriſt. | 


0 2 Col. 
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Col. ii. 11—13. I whom alle ye are circugs- 
ciſad, with the: circumciſion made without hands, 
min pulling off the bady of the fins of the fleſh, by 
the circumciſion of Cbriſt. Buried with: bim in bap- 
tiſm ; wherein, alſo, ye are riſen with: him, through 
the faith of the operation of God, who hath raiſed 
Bim from the dead. And you, being dead in your 
fins and the uncircumciſian of your fleſh, hath be 
quickened together with him, having fargiven you 
all treſpaſſes. - 3 on 
Having now advanced all that I have to ob- 
ject to the reaſoning of St. Paul, I freely ſub- 
mit what I have written to the teſt of impartial 
examination. „„ | 
Ihe paſlages I have criticiſed upon in St. 
Paul, beſides. that they are a very inconfiderable 
part of his writings, contain all. that appears to 
me to. be "has: in his reaſoning. The 
bulk of his epiſtles conſiſt of excellent ſenti- 
ments, nervous eloquence, ſtriking figures, juſt, 
and, generally, clear reaſoning, Theſe, I ſhould 
with pleaſure have expatiated upon; but that it 
1s a province which is already occupied by much 
abler hands. | | 
- However, as uſeful obſervations in aſtronomy 
are drawn from the pains that ſome people have 
taken. to abſerve the ſpots on the face- of the 
ſun, I am not without hopes, that the pains I have 
taken, may not be altogether without its. uſe. 
Such is the diſpoſition of mankind to run 
into extremes in their opinions, and the hurt 


they receive thereby; that it cannot but be 


highly proper, that, while ſome. are, employed 
in diſplaying the excellencies of great. perſon- 
88 5 © ages 
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ages or writers, in order to excite our admiration, 
and engage our imitation ; others ſhould be en- 
deavouring to guard us againſt their foibles. 

When a writer is never mentioned but to his 
praiſe, nor criticiſed upon but with a view in- 

duſtriouſly to cover his blemiſhes, and diſplay 
his excellencies ; and when different commen- 
_ tators vie with each other, not which ſhall moſt 
effectually ſerve the cauſe of truth, but which ſhall 
moſt advance the reputation of their author; it 
is impoſſible but that a prejudice muſt be gene- 
rated in his favour. And it is the nature of all 
prejudice to miſlead us in our judgments of 
men and things: And there may be caſes, in 
which a prejudice in favour of a perſon may be 
even of more dangerous conſequence, with re- 
ſpect to truth, than any prejudice that can be 
raiſed againſt him. As to religion, it may have 
ſuffered pretty equally by prejudices for, and 
againſt, names. However, as it hath been ſo 
great a ſufferer by both, it greatly behoves us, in 


all cafes in which religion is concerned, as it 


eminently is in the character of St. Paul, care- 
fully to guard againſt a prejudice of either kind. 
If this attempt contribute ever fo little to 
moderate any exceflive prejudice, and to fix the 
balance of the public judgment of St. Paul a 
little nearer to the rag equipoiſe; ſhould it 
weigh, I ſay, ever fo little, if it be on that 
fide, in which it will tend to bring things to a 
juſter ſtandard than that which paſſes at pre- 
ſent; ſo that the cauſe of truth be ever ſo little 
pr omoted by it, all the end I have in view will 
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I éconceive the greater hopes, chat the in- 
quiry 1 have propoſed into the reaſoning. of St, 
Paul, will not be unwelcome to ſtudents in 
divinity, as it may aſſiſt us in judging of the 
inſpiration of the apoſtles, &c. and whether they 
were influenced by it as writers, which ſeems 
to be à great deſideratum in theological inquiries. 
For a queſtion of this nature can only be de- 
eided by ſuch fas as I have, propoſed to our 
examination. 

It will be a ſufficient, 3 that a 1 1100 
underſtands nothing at all of the preſent argu- 
ment, if he imagine that any eſſential. point, 
either in religion in general, or in chriſtianity | 
in particular, is affected by it. The evidence 
of chriſtianity reſts upon numberleſs, well at- 
teſted, aſtoniſhing, and uncontrouled miracles; 
and there is no candid or ſober-thinking perſon, 
but muſt perceive, that it is very poſſible that 
the apoſtles, being once fully inſtructed in the 
principles of chriſtianity, might be left, in ge- 
neral, to take their own meaſures, with reſpect 
to propagating it in the world; in which caſe 
they muſt be inglulged in following the natural 


bent of their own minds. Conſequently both in 


their actions and | writings, we may expect tp 
diſcern true human characters, attended with 
natural human failings, and human exceſſes. 1117 

Errors in the condu# of the wiſeſt and beſt 
men with whom the ſcripture hiſtory brings vs 
acquainted, are frequent and notorious. Why 
then ſhould their inſpiration be ſuppoſed to.exempt 
them from blame, more in their writings,. than 
in their conduct, a a 3 in the: former 
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caſe is, to ſay the leaſt, as cal} to fall into as·a 
miſtake in the latter? And their inſpiration would 
not anſwer the only valuable end that could be 
propoſed by it, viz. the preventing men from 
falling into error, unleſs every tranſlator and 


| tranſcriber had been inſpired alſo. The apoſtles 


and other writers of the New Teſtament, were 
ſo circumſtanced that they cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have fallen into any miſtake of 'conſequence, 
and we ought to be thankful that, ſince the 
reformation, we are in circumſtances to diſcern 
even theſe ſmall miſtakes, provided we have the 
judgment and the courage to make uſe of all 

the lights with which we are fur for that 
Purpoſe. | 

I beg leave, however, to 1 my reader, 
that I mean not to decide concerning, but only 
to promote an. impartial inquiry into, the rea- 
ſoning of St. Paul. Should I, therefore, appear 
to have miſtaken the ſenſe and views of the 
apoſtle, in the paſſages that I have remarked 
upon, and the ſuſpicions I raiſe have.no founda- 
tion in truth, I am heartily diſpoſed to partake 
of the unfeigned ſatisfaction, which a proper 
and juſt vindication will give to all the ſincere 
friends of this great apoſtle ; and, if ſuch a vin- 
dication can be procured, ſhall think myſelf 
amply recompenſed for the trouble I have given 
myſelf to ſet on foot the examination. 

I, am very ſenſible, what reſpe& is due to 
writings of ſuch ancient date, to a man of St. 
Paul's character, ſenſe, learning, and wiſdom ; 
and, likewiſe, how dubious the ſenſe muſt ne- 
ceſfarily be of letters, written upon occaſions 


with which we are not perfectly acquainted ; 
O 4 : and, 
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and, conſequently, with what extreme caution, 
circumſpetion, and diffidence one ſhovld, after. 
all, venture to paſs any cenſure upon "them. 
But when a perſon pretends not to paſs a de- 
cifive ſentence, but only writes with a view to 
have a ſubject more thoroughly examined into, 
all lovers of free inquiry will indulge him in 
conſiderable liberties. For ſuch perſons well 
know, that to treat every ſuhject Lich the moſt 
abſolute freedom, is ever the diſpoſition of all 
lovers of ſimple truth; and that a mind over- 
awed, in the moment of ſpeculation, with a 
flaviſh reverence for any name whatever, whe- 
ther among the living or the dead, is not deſtined 
to ſhake off the ſhackles of prejudice from itſelf, 
or others. That muſt be the effort of a min 
every where daring and intrepid, that turns out 
of its way for nothing but the irreſiſtible force 


of Fopricien and truth. 
PAULINUS, 


— 


To the ee of rh Theologica Ki bebe. 


GENTIEMEN, 


of the fallowing ſhort obſervations 0n eating blood 
appear worthy of your attention, they are ſub- 
mitted 10 * diſpoſal, by 

| Your very humble ſervant, 
_ EUSEBIUS. 


1. Ss fram cating blaod, doth not 
appear to have derived its erigin or 
n 2 from the law of Moſes alone, and, 


— 2 


on- 
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conſequently, to have been only a ritual of that 
law ; but to — been required by the precept 
given to Noah and his poſterity, Gen, ix. 4. But 


b, 0b the if theredf, which is the blood 1 


ſhall. ye not eat. It is true, that ſome modern 
Jews underſtand theſe words, as forbidding only | 
te the eating of a living creature, or any part of 
« it being yet alive, and, conſequently, the fleſh 
with the blood in it; but the ancient Jews (as 
Grotius tells us) underſtood it of eating blood 
in any form. And that Moſes underſtood this 
prohibition in the ſame ſenſe, i. e. as requiring 
do ſeparate the blood from the fleſh before the 
latter was eaten, and not to eat the blood at all, 
appears from Levit. xvii. 10—14. where, among 
other things, he faith, Ze ſball eat tbe blood of no 
manner of fleſa ; for the life of all flaſh is the blood 
thereof : here the ſame reaſon for the prohibition 
is aſſigned as had been given to Noah and his 
ſons, only more explicitly. This prohibition, 
therefore, ſeems to be binding upon all the deſcen- 
dants from that patriarch, as long as the reaſon 
on which it is grounded ſhall laſt, i. e. as long 
as the blood ſhall be the life of the fleſh, 
2. Let ys attend alſo to the time when this 
Prohibition of eating blood was firſt made, viz. 
when God made a grant of his other animated 
creatures to mankind for their food. At the _ 
creation God had made a grant of his vegetable 
works for their food, yet even then he made 
a reſerve, or exceptian of one tree, Gen. 1. 29, 
God ſaid, Behold, I have given you euary berb 


Bearing ſeed, which is upon the face of all the earth; 


oy E is the fruit of 6 tree, 
ge” wielding. 
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yielding feed; to you ſhall it be for meat. Hence 
we may conclude, that the Antediluvians uſed 
only vegetable food. If they uſed animal food 
at all, they took what God had not given them, 
and therefore they had no right to. Bur after the 
flood God enlarged his grant, ſaying, Gen. ix. 3. 
Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat for 
you; even as the green herb have I given you all 
things: but then he adds this prohibition in 
queſtion, the obſervation whereof would ſerve 
as a conſtant and perpetual memorial of their 
obligations to the great Author and Lord of 
univerſal nature, who had ſupplied their wants 
ſo bountifully. Thus great princes, when they 
grant extenſive manors, or other privileges, to 
any of their ſubjects, by charter or letters patent, 
do often annex clauſes of reſtriction, or requiſi- 
tions of certain inconſiderable dues or ſervices, by 
way of memorial and acknowledgment of the 
bounty from which the valuable poſſeſſion was 
derived, Now as the grantee, who ſhould neg- 
lect to obſerve the terms of the charter under 
which he held, would .be adjudged to have for- 
feited his grant; fo, certainly, doth the perſon 
who violates this prohibition, forfeit his right to 
the uſe of animal food, derived from the pre- 
| ceding'divine charter. 
3. Let us attend alſo a little more particu- 
lariy to the reaſon aſſigned for this prohibition. 
Fleſh,' with the life thereof, which is the blood 
thereof, &c. or, in the words of 'Moſes, in 
Leviticus, tbe life of all fleſh is the blood thereof. 
Hence this prohibition ſeems deſigned to impreſs . 
on i mankind an hi gh 85 for that principle 
| 1 my 
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life; to jofpire them with great reverence for 
God, as the author and diſpoſer of life, and 
with great caution to preſerve, and not to injure 
life in themſelves, or other men. It was im- 
poſſible that they could make uſe of animals 
for food without depriving them of life, and 
their frequent practice of it would have a ten- 
dency to make them careleſs of /ife in general, 
even in one another; to obviate which ill effect, 
they are required by the aweful ſanction of di: 
vine authority, wholly to abſtain from uſing any 
of that part of the animals they eat, which con- 
ſtant and univerſal obſervation ſhewed them to 
be the vehicle or ſear of /ife. And to make this 
impreſſion ſtill more ſure_and deep, and more 
forcibly to deter them from cruelty and _ 
der, it is added in the words following, V. 57 C. 
Surely your blood of your lives will I require; at the 
band of every beaſt will ] require it, and at the 
hand of man; at the hand of every man's brother 
will 1 require the life of man. Whoſo ſheddeth 
man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed. Now 
though the uſe of blood for food may have no 
intrinſic moral evil in it; yet it ſeems: to be 
taking away a barrier againſt the moſt horrid 
crimes, which was provided by the wiſdom of | 


God to preſerve men from thoſe temptations 


which his ab to them might ps ocoa- 


ſion. Th 


Thus, wha Moles. in his 1 — alia eating 


blood, he ſeems only to explain and enforce a 


more ancient c divine ſanction. It is true he adds 
a new argument ſuitable to his own inſtirution, 
ö Levit. xvii, 11. For. ae life of the field is in che 
12 blood, 
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Hleod, and I have given it 10 you upon the altar, 
to make an atonement for your fouls : for it is the 
| blood that maketh an atonement for the foul. It is 
readily allowed that this motive for abſtaining 
from eating blood, ceaſed with the Jewiſh law 
and ſacrifices, but that hinders not that the 
other and more ancient INES may ſtill hold 


in force. | 
4- It is objected 3 the foppoſed perpe- 
euity of the obligation of the apoſtolical decree 
_ prohibiting the eating of blood, that neither 
Paul, nor any other of the New Teſtament 
writerg, do ever repeat it, or inculcate the obli- 
gation of this abſtinence. But this ſeems a 
rather that the Gentile converts readily 
received, and univerſally obſerved this regulation. 
And what- need was there to repeat and incul- 
cate a rule which nobody diſputed or tranſgreſſed, 
and which, indeed, there was then no ſtrong 
temptation to tranſgreſs. But the caſe was far 
different in relation to abſtaining from eating 
"things offered in ſacrifice to idols, and from for- 
nication. _ The former ſoon became a public 
teſt of chriſtianity, by which the followers of the 
goſpel were diſtinguiſhed and marked out for 
contempt. and perſecution, Motives of ſafety, 
intereſt and honour, therefore, would powerfully 
incline weak and irreſolute profeſſors to ſymbo- 
lize with their Gentile neighbours in this in- 
ſtance ; and common practice would concur | 
with carnal affection to entice them to commit 


fornication. It was therefore highly neceſſary, 


that the apoſtles and other teachers of Chriſti- 
8 _— ſhould continually admoniſh and "hem 
| em 


| eating Blood. . 
chem to avoid theſe pollutions. Conſtant expe- 
rience ſnews us, how eaſy it is to perſuade men 
to the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs in external ob- 
ſervances, under the notion of a religious ſanc- 
tion, in matters where neither intereſt nor paſ- 
ſion are much concerned, but extremely difficult 
to keep them ſteady in the practice of other 
duties, which combat againſt the influence of 
theſe mighty powers, the world and the fleſh. 
5. If this prohibition of eating blood was in- 
tended. by the apoſtles for a temporary regula- 
tion only, in compliance with the prepoſſeſſions 
of the Jewiſ converts, how comes it, that we 
not only find no hint of ſuch intention in any 
part of their writings; but alſo no abolition or 
relaxation of 45 when afterwards ſuch compli- 
ance. became leſs neceſſary; nor any direction 
under what circumſtances, or in what manner to 
relax or aboliſh in future. We know that St. 
John (who was one of the authors of this de- 
eree) ſurvived the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and 
the diſperſion of the Jews by Titus Veſpaſian 
many years; after which event the Jews became 
the contempt and reproach of all nations, con- 
ſequently their prejudices became much leſs an 
object of conſideration to the chriſtians; yet we 
do not find that John ever gave the leaſt hint 
that the Gentile converts were at all releaſed 


from the obſervance of this article of diſcipine: 


Moſt writers agree, that the book of the Reve- 
lation was penned ſome years after the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem. If then the paſſage in it to 
which ſome have referred, * has really, a relation 


* See Lardner's "Remarks on Ward's Diſſertations. 
Os | to 
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to this apoſtolic decree, Rev. ii. 24. Jill put 
upon you none ' other burden; the exalted Re- 
deemer intimates, that this burden was ſtill upon 
them, and ſhould continue ſo till he came; ſee 
the following words. $1 
5. But that the apoſtles never did give to the 
bes any intimation that this order for ab- 
ſtaining from eating blood was only a temporary 
regulation, and, conſequently, that they did not 
underſtand it ſo themſelves, ſeems plain from 
the uniform and univerſal practice of hoth the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern churches, not only in the 
apoſtles days, but after them for ſeveral centu- 
ries. This is confirmed by the many teſtimonies 
which Grotius hath collected in his Notes on 
this decree. Amongſt others, Tertullian, in his 
Apology, at the beginning of the third century, 
thus vindicates the chriſtians from the fooliſh 
charge of drinking human blood in their reli- 
gious rites, “ Bluſh at your miſtake about us 
ce chriſtians, who do not uſe even the blood of 
c animals for food; and for that reaſon refrain 
ee from things ſtrangled, and that died of them- 
ce ſelves, leſt we ſhould be polluted with the 
e blood lodged in their veſſels. In ſhort, among 
ec other trials of the chriſtians, you offer them 
* blood-puddings, as being very ſure, no doubt, 
cc that that is held to be anlauiſul amongſt them, 
ce by which you would make then tranſgreſs. 
_« What an abſurdity then is this, that you 
ce ſhould imagine us to be greedy of human 
6“ blood, whom you certainly know to have 
«an abhorrence of the blood of beaſts,” Mi- 
nucius F elix alſo, about. the fame time, ſays, 
e 
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66 So great a caution have we of human 
« blood, that we know not what it is to 
ec uſe. 90 05 blood of beaſts in our food.“ 
In one of the apoſtolical canons (a book, 
which, ſaith Grotius, gives the beſt repre- 
ſentation of the. manners of the ancient chriſ- 
tians) is this rule, If any biſhop, preſbyter, 
cc or deacon, or, in ſhort, any of the eccleſiaſtic 
order, ſhall eat blood, or that which was torn 
« of, beaſts, or died of itſelf, let him be de- 
« oraded; for this the law hath forbidden: but 
« if he be a layman, let him be. expelled.” But 
for a very plentiful atteſtation to the general 
concurrence of the chriſtian churches, in all parts 
of the world, and down till late ages, in regard- 
ing the eating of blood as unlawful; ſee a very 
learned diſſertation of Curcellæus in FR Theolo- 
gical Works, publiſhed by Limborch. | | 
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Objrvation on the Evidence for a gn State, on 
the Light of Nature. 


HE goſpel is to us of the greateſt i impor- 
tance, in that it reveals to us, in the clear- 

eſt manner, the will of God, and the beſt me- 
thods we can purſue to be like him, in whatever 
can ennoble our natures, eſtabliſh our peace, 
and increaſe our uſefulneſs, If it anſwers theſe 
ends, ſurely we ſhall not heſitate to pronounce 
it a gift of unſpeakable conſequence; and the 
more lo, if we conſider the motives with AUNT 

it 
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it abounds, to encourage our hopes and animate 
dur fervice. Its precepts are not only clear in 


their delivery, and beneficial in their tendency, 
but they are enforced by every motive that can 
win upon à generous heart. The promiſes of 
divine indulgence' and compaſſion, of help and 
ſuecour, are of the moft ſoothing and engaging 
nature, to one encompaſſed with difficulties of 
various kinds, ſubject to all the infirmities of 4 
frail and feveriſh being, and above all to thoſe 
moral weakneſſes and tranſgreſſions to which hu- 
minity is incident. To give us the higheſt re- 
Iſh poſſible of virtue and her ways, it carries our 
aſpiring” ſouls beyond the contracted views of 
this mortal ſtate, to that exalted world of ſpirits, 


where our natures ſnall ſtill be advancing in know- - 


ledge and perfection, and be rendered com- 
pletely happy in the eternal enjoyment of the 
Deity. „„ 8 1 8 


N Unaſfiſted reaſon caſts a very glimmering and 


uncertain light on the doctrine of a future ſtate. 


It no way contradicts it, to be ſure; but it only 


. renders it Barely probable. I can ſee its abſolute 


certainty no way confirmed, but by that gœſpel, 
which hath brought life and immortality to light, 


Without it, futurity is wrapped up in impenetrable 


darkneſs, and our hopes of an exiſtence beyond 


the grave, are built on hypotheſis and conjecture. 


The immortality of the ſoul cannot be abſolutely 
inferred from its. immaterial. nature alone, with- 
out involving ourſelves in a very great difficulty, 
ariſing from the immortaliry of the ſouls of 
brutes, which can be as well evinced, and by the 
fame proceſs of reaſoning, as the immateriality of 

| : human 
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human ſpirits. Thoſe: powers which conſtitute 
man a ſubje& of moral govetnment, and diſtin- 
guiſty him from mere animal beings, are but 

ſuitable to that ſtate of exiſtence in which he is 
here, gnd are abſolutely neceſſary to enable 
him to act that ſuperior part on earth, which 
Providence hath deſtined him. Deprive him of 
any of thoſe powers, and he would be reduced 
to a level with the brutes, and conſequently un- 
fit to carry on the neceſſary deſigns of nature, or 
direct and ſuperintend any of her operations. I 
aſk, Hath the Divine Being endowed men with 
a ſuperfluity of powers, with any that he 
might as well have been without, and which, 
properly ſpeaking, are unneceſſary to the ends 
of lis living in this world, ſuppoſing it to be his 


laſt ſtate of refidence! What are thoſe powers 


which he might have ſpared, and which man, 
if he is not to live hereafter, may be abridged 
of? — Upon looking diligently into my own 
breaft, and confidering the work 1 have to do, 
I cannot diſcern one ſuperfluous gift of heaven. 
There is an intimate connection between the 
powers of the mind, and that elevated employ- 
ment, which man feels himſelf called to in life. 
He fees that, /uch a ftate, in which he is placed, 
requires ſuch abilities as heaven hath beſtowed 
upon him, to qualify him to anfwer the true 
ends and purpoſes of it. Here is ſuch a mutual 
dependance between mental perceptions and the 
objects of ſenſe, that without the one, the other 
would be fruitleſs, and without the former, the 
latter would be loſt.— The hopes and wiſnes, the 
capacities and purſuits of mon, are governed by 
No. II. Vol. III. * ſprings 
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ſprings, whoſe powers are indefinite. And ſo they 
ſhould be, for the economy of human life. If 
bounds could be fixed to them, the ſpirit of ac- 
tion would be enervated and depreſſed, and we 
know not what ſtagnation in human affairs might 
take place. Tis impoſſible that all things can 
be known. Therefore, as long as the mind 
thinks and thirſts after the knowledge of 
things, ſo far the proſpects of nature will open 
on it, to excite purſuit, and give a keener 
edge to the ſpirit of diſcovery. A future ſtate 
will, inſtead of ſatisfying the mind, with all 
the knowledge it wants and aſpires after, con- 
tinue to enlarge the proſpect, and puſh on the 
genius of inquiry. The mind, ever learning, 
will never, can never arrive to the period it aims 
at, and will, through unnumbered ages, find 
itſelf as uneaſy in not knowing what it wants to 
know, as when it firſt ſet out in the ſearch of 
things; and perhaps more uneaſy, if we may judge 
of the effects that our purſuit of knowledge in a 
future ſtate will have on us by the influence it 
hath on us at preſent, and with which the obſer- 
vation of the wiſe man agrees, viz. He that in- 
creaſeth knowledge ncreaſeth forrow. When, there- 
fore, the infinity of man's capacity, is adduced to 
prove his immortality in ſome future world, 1 
am ſurprized that the gentlemen who thus ar- 
gue, do not follow the ſoul to its final abode, 
and conſider that, according 10 the regular cour/e 
of nature, it cannot be completely fatisfied there, 
any more than here, nor is the end it hath. in 
view any more likely to be attained than on 
tt; The foul, * in its deſires (and, 


. accdrding 
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accorditig to its very eſſential conſtitution, i it muſt 
be ſo as long às it hath any capaeity to think, 
to hope, and to enjoy at all, even in the lighteſt 
ree, it is capable of increaſing it) I fay the 
ſoul,” boundleſs in its deſites in time, muſt re- 
main unſatisfied to eternity. No given portion 
of enjoyment or knowledge can ſatisfy it for 
. | 

Tf it ſhould beaſked Why man, 1 ws ht live 
for ever, ſhould not? It may be anſwered by 
propoſing a ſimilar queſtion; Why man, who 
might have been higher, is ſo low as he is? Is 
it fid that if man is not made for any future 
ſtate of being, God hath impoſed on him, by 
the moſt flattering hopes and expectations? To 
this it may be replied; that if that ſhould be 
the caſe, he doth his creature no harm by it. 
The contrary, on the plan of non: exiſtence after 
death. I have the pleaſing hope of happineſs 
hereafter, which being a guard to m my virtue, 
eſtabliſhes my trueſt peace. Should that hope 
prove groundleſs and deluſory, it will neither 
pain nor ſhame me in the grave, where forget- 
fulneſs and inſenſibility ever reign. MHhere, as 
Solomon ſays, neither work, nor knowledge, nor 
device are found. 

But it is too bold an aſſertion to ſay, that 
the hope of man certainly indicates fortune and 
eternal enjoyment. Perhaps, if the hope of im- 
mortality is traced through its ſeveral windings, 
and purſued to its original ſource, it may be found 
to proceed from prepoſſeſſed notions, infuſed by 
tradition, and nurſed by thoſe deſires of the 
foul? OED! know no limits. I may hope for a 
e T2 future 
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future ſtate of exiſtence, where 1 may ſtill. be 
; engaged in queſt of thoſe refined pleaſures and 

ovements to which I aſpire here, but to 
a6 annihilation will fix an eternal period, 
But becauſe I hope and wiſh for it, ſhall I cer- 
tainly enjoy it? How do I know? What ate 
the grounds of my perſuaſion? 

My own internal feelings. But they may be 
the offspring of fancy, and utterly extravagant. 
Here is no certain and diſtin& voice that J can 
hear within me, aſſuring me, without revelation, 
that I ſhall exiſt for ever. 

„ What, not the voice of conſcience. (it may 
be aſked) < that voice which alarms or relieves, 
cc condemns or acquits when its laws are obeyed 
te or viokted? Doth not that voice point out an 
« hereafter, aud intimate eternity io men? I cannot, 
I freely confeſs, bear that it certainly doth. | I 
hear it applauding virtue and upbraiding vice. 
And ſo it ſhould, to guard the boundaries of the 
one, and reſtrain us from approaching too near 
the other. Virtue is the ornament of man; his 
chief ſupport and invaluable deſence. With 
it he is happy in himſelf, and uſeful to others. 
It is the bond of ſociety, and the ardian of its 
rights. The world 5 beneath its auſpices, 
it flouriſhes in every thing, 5 and beau- 
tiful as virtue, thrives and communicates its in- 
fluence to it. Beneath the ravages of vice it 

mourns. It is vice that makes this moſt deſ- 
perate attack upon the peace and intereſts of 
mankind, it turns our very pleaſures into mi- 
ſery, it makes the world a ſcene of confuſion 
* havock, and * a foundation for all the 
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unnumbered evils of life. It is neceſſary, I feel 
it ſo, that 1 ſhould have a monitor within, to 
warn me of it, to guard me againſt its fatal 
| ſhares, and keep me ſteady in virtue's paths, 
which are pleaſantneſs and peace. Conſcience 
is not a redundant power, ſoppoſing it relates 
to no life but the preſent. It is abſolutely 
needful to ſupport the intereſt and happineſs of 
mankind here, and we cannot infer from it, and 
the mode of its operation, that its influence re- 
ed a future ſtate of being. 
But there is one argument yet behind, which 
is commonly urged as a definite one, and I 
have never read a diſcourſe: on the neceſſity of 
future retribution without it, viz. „ The ine- 
e guatities obſervable in the preſent allotments of 
© Providence, and the equity of a future ſtate. 
To unravel the unknown deſigns of God from 
ee all their perplexing convolutions and intrica- | 
te cies,” That is, in other words, the God of 
infinite wiſdom cannot be thought to act a juſt 
part by his creatures, unleſs he explains to them 
all the modes, and opens the genuine reaſons of his 
conduct, in the government of them; I am afraid 
ſuch. kind of reaſoning would lead us to conſe- 
quences which we ſhould tremble to think on. 
The more we view the ſtate of things in ge- 
neral, the more ſhall we be convinced of the 
goodneſs and wiſdom of the Deity in the con- 
ſtitution of the univerſe, and the exact adjuſt- 
ment of one thing to another, through all the 
. ranks and orders of beings, The whole feels 
. uninterruptedly, though particulars may not 
rceive it, or be able to comprehend the infinite 
variety of meaſures, by which an omniſcient 
2 3 and 
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and all- * being is perpetually promoting 
it. The inegualities of Providence, ſo much in- 
ſiſted on by ſome, are evils merely imaginary, 
and not real. They are certainly neceſſary. for 
the order and. barmony of the particular ſyſtem 
to which we belong, and for the univerſe in 
general. We ſee an uniform gradation in the 
orders of beings inanimate, AR{MAEy.: and * 
tional. dn 

Some are, and muf be, greater oh, the reft. 
For want of attending properly to this, many 
are led to entertain very wrong ſentiments of the- 
conduct of Providence, in its preſent allotments ; 
and the arguments which they would infer from 
them, to evince the neceſſity of a future ſtate, 
reflect the greateſt diſhonour on the Divine Be- 
ing, who is the God of the preſent as well as 
the future. Where the nature of man is ration- 
ally conſidered, and compared with his ſituation 
in this life, it is certain that nothing appears 
to contradict his exiſtence in an immortal. ſtate. 
Nay, many things appear to render it ſuppgſe- 
able: but I can diſcover no principle that leads 
to an undoubted concluſion, of the certainty of 
it. Declamations on the hard fate of virtue, and 
the proſperity of vice in the preſent ſtate, gene- 
rally prove vo much, and when urged to prove 
the neceſſity of a future ſtate, in my piuioa, 
prove nothing at all. 

All things come alike to_ all, ſays Solomod. 
There is one event to the righteous and to the wicked. 
cannot ſee. but that the gifts of Providence are 
indiſcriminately divided amongſt mankind. 1 F 
virtuous part of the voy have their ſhares, 
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much as may ſuffice, with the reſt of their 
fellow- creatures. And, with reſpect to outward 
calamities, the virtuous and vicious are alike 
expoſed to them. They are not the peculiar 
and diſtinguiſhed. lot of the righteous. Nay, 
their characters defend them from a variety of 
miſeries, which add to the catalogue of human 
_ evils, to which the wicked are naturally ex- 
poſed. Debaucheries and licentious courſes, to 
which the virtuous ſtand aloof, entail on the 
wicked a load of infirmities, and cauſe them to 
drag a loathſome and cumbrous carcaſe to the 
grave. Diſhoneſt proceedings meet with deſerv- 
ed infamy and contempt, and ſuch retaliations as 
the particular aggravations of their guilt deſerve, 
impriſonment, exile, or death. Every vicious and 
erroneous character carries its own odium with 
it, and it will not want to be chaſtiſed. Vice 
is its own tormenter. The bad man is ever naked 
to that ſevere laſh it carries with it. His reflec- 
tions create conſtant uneaſineſs, feed his fear, 
and caſt a dark ſhade over his ſoul. He recoils 
when he thinks of himſelf. He is aſhamed of 
others, whilſt conſcious of his guilt. In ſhort, 
as the ſcripture beautifully expreſſes the ſtate of 
a mind condemned by its own reflections, be 
wicked are like the troubled ſea, which cannot reſt, 

but continually caſt up mire and dirt. On the con- 
trary, the good man is ſatisfied from himſelf. 
A ſenſe of his integrity is a ſpring of the greateſt 
conſolation. Reflection is his relief under every 
preflure. He hath no evil to fear, for he hath 
done nothing to merit it. Juſt to mankind, 
he expects protection. Good to all, he deſerves 
99115 e e.ſteem. 
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| eſteem. In whatever ſtation Providence hath 
placed him, he endeavours to act correſpondent 
with his duty in it; and whilſt that is the caſe, 
his conduct cannot but be praiſed, even by thoſe 
who are not ſo much concerned to be upright. 
A character ſupported by an uniform ſpirit of 
piety and virtue, can no more fail of gaining 
the general eſteem and applauſe of mankind, 
than the oppoſite character of gaining its due 
reward of ſhame, ignominy and contempt. : The 
weapons which Providence hath put into our 
hands, to puniſh the flagitious, and which, with 
minds of any feeling or ingenvity, will have 
more influence than any corporal puniſhments 
or mulcts could poſſibly have without them. 
It is really curious to ſee, how learned 
and ſenſible men will ſhift arguments, and turn 
the tables, to ſupport a ſyſtem, whoſe particular 
parts, when ſeparately viewed, do not 2 
The divine who one Sunday is preaching on 
Miſdom's ways are ways of pleaſanineſs, and all 
| ber paths peace, ſhall bring in every witneſs to 
atteſt the excellence of virtue, and every co- 
lour to enhance its beauty. He will confider 
its intrinſic fitneſs, and its admirable tendency to 
promote our temporal and fpiritual intereſt ; 
and its congruity when viewed and compared 
with our intellectual powers, and its advantages 
to us, conſidered as connected with a ſyſtem of 
moral agents, of which virtue is the baſis and 
ſupport. He will contraſt it with vice, to 
mark its ſuperiority in point of every thing that 
rational creatures have cauſe to eſteem valuable. 
He will declalm loudly and bitterty on the oY 
trinſic 
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trinſie turpitude of vice, its unfitneſs and infamy. 
He will ſpeak of che miſeries it entails on its 
_ vataries here, as well as the more awful ones 
to which it expoſes them hereafter. From all 
theſe fine arguments, our preacher will think 
his doctrine ſufficiently proved; and if you 
ſhould deny, that virtue is its own reward, and 
that the good man is the only truly happy man, he 
would tell you, that if you had the good man's 
heart, and knew the ſincere practice of virtue, 
you would no longer call it in queſtion.” 

So far it is very well, and quite confiſtenr; 
Bur on the following Sunday, having choſen the 
- wordggof St. Paul; F in this life only we have 
bope in Chriſt, we are of all others moſt miſerable ; 
the preacher finds it quite neceſſary to proceed 
upon a different plan of argument. Now virtue 
is changed from its ſweet and caſy appearance, 
where peace entwined its brows, and love fat 
ſmiling on her countenance ; diveſted of every 
beauty to captivate the heart, and every treaſure 
to enrich it, and reduced to a ſtate of the moſt 
abject meanneſs; a diſconſolate matron, infulted 
in her very tears, her harp hung upon the wil- 
lows, muttering her complaints to the hollow 
winds, re-echoed by the pendant walls of fome 


ruined temple. Vice exults in the counte- _ 


nance it meets with from the world. All 
temporal pleafures and advantages lie on its 
fide. And all this to prove that, fince (for thus 
it ought to ſtand) the virtuous character is na- 
turally the moſt miſerable and deſpiſed, and the 
vicious the moſt happy and reſpectable character 
on earth, it follows, that a future tribunal muſt 
decide 
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decide the real difference, and transfer the ho- 
nour and happineſs where ite is due. In other 
words, as the one had its hell and the other its 
heaven here, without the merit of this, or the 
demerit of that, only through the unequal deal- 
ings of God, it is highly: neceſſary that, in or- 
der to vindicate the conduct of his providence, 
he ſhould, in a future ſtate, aſſign to each, with 
more impartiality, the allotments that are re- 
ſpectively their due. | | 
I think I have not ſtated tho e eee 
unfairly, or drawn a falſe inference from them. 
I was naturally led to theſe reflections (which 
may ſeem too bold and ſevere) by thoſe very 
| ſtrange and abſurd methods, that moſt divines 
take to prove the neceſſity of a future ſtate from 
the light of nature, without revelation. I firmly 
believe that doctrine they ſo warmly defend; 
but a friend to free examination, and willing to 
explore the principles on which tenets are found- 
ed, I confeſs I cannot ſee that a future ſtate is 
a doctrine dictated and confirmed by reaſon 
alone. The goſpel only draws open the ſcenes 
that naturally hide futurity from our view, darts 
its light beyond the confines of mortality, and 
directs our eye to immortal objects, to the ſtate 
of everlaſting bliſs and growing perfection, the 
world of peace and knowledge, purity and love 
to God, the cauſe and guide and eternal end of 
all; to whom may all beings pay their united 
5 homage. "oo 
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4 you have requeſted your (PC Hs to abu der 
be ſubjef? of Baptiſm, I ſend you ſome objerva- 
tions: which haue occurred to me reſpefting it. 
hee you think they. will throw any light upon the 
inſtitution, you will, I doutt- att lay ben 
ke your readers. 


5 1 am, 5 
Your very” humble ſervant, 
3 LIBERI Us, 


TY e to me, that few perſons: in cheſs 

_. weſtern parts of the world, enter ſufficiently 
into the ideas of the Jews, and other Aſiatic na- 
tions; and that ſome objections to infant baptiſm 
cannot be ſatisfactorily anſwered without laying 
aſide ſome notions that are, in a manner peculiar to 
Europeans, and eſpecially ſuch as have prevailed 
in modern times. With reſpect to this ſubject, 
I «cannot think that writers have attended fo. 
much as they oughr to have done to the powgr 
of a maſter of a family in the eaſt, and particu- 
| larly how far his own character and: profeſſion 
uſually affected his wife, children, and ſervants, 
and, indeed, every thing that belonged to him. 
When the Ninevites repented, they made their. 
cattle to faſt, and wear ſackcloth as well as 
themſelves ; not that they could conſider their 
* cattle as having any occaſion to repent, but in 
order to os in a ſtronger rnanner, their-own 
humiliation 
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| humiliation and contrition. And the king cauſed 
it to be proclaimed, and publiſhed through Nineveh, 
by a decree of the king and bis. nobles, ſaying, Le! 
neitber man nor beaſt, berd nor flock, taſte any thing ; 
let them not feed or drink water, but let man and | 
beaſt be covered with ſackcloth. Jonah iii. 7, 8. 
Agreeable to theſe prevailing ideas, though 
circumciſion was a religious rite, inſtituted as a 
ſymbol] of the covenant between God and the 
| children of Abraham by Iſaac and Jacob, yet 
not only was Iſhmael circumciſed, but all the 
| flaves of Abraham, who could have u wore 
intereſt in the, promiſes made to him, than others 
who were bleſſed in his ſeed, and who were not to be 
. circumciſed, ſuch were the converts to chriſtianity. 


T his is my covenant which ye fhall keep belween me 


and you, and thy feed afler thee ; every man child 
among you ſhall be circumciſed, and ye ſball circum- 
ciſe the fleſh of your fore. in, and it ſhall be a lo- 
ken of the covenant betwixt me aud you. Aud be 
that is eight days old ſpall be — among 
you, every man- child in your generations, be that 
is born in thy bouſe, or bought with money of any 
ftranger, which is not of thy ſeed. He that is born 
in thy houſe, and be that is bought with thy money 
muſt needs be circumciſed; and my covenant ſhall be 
in your fleſh, for an everlaſting covenant. And the 
uncircumciſed man-child, whoſe fleſh of his fore- 
ſkin is not circumciſed, that foul ſball be cut off 
from his pegple ; he bath broken my covenant. Gen. 
Xii. 10—14. Aud Abrabam was ninety years 
old and nine when be was circumciſed in the fleſh 
of bis 4 > get why Aud Iſhmael bis fon was thirteen 
Fears old w r Was circumciſed in the _—_ 

= Bis 
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bis fore-ſkin. In ibe ſelf-ſame day was Abrabam 
circumciſed and Iſhmael his ſon. And all the men 
| of bis houſe, boru in the houſe, and bought with 
money of the ſtranger, were circumci os with Daw. 
Ib. 24. to the end. _ 

It is evident from this hiſtory of circumci- 
Aion, and of the practice of Abraham in conſe- 


quence. of it, that the application of this rite to 
Iſhmael, and the ſlaves of the houſehold, was 
no more than, as it were, a neceſſary appendage 
to the cla of Abraham, as the maſter 
of the family. Is muſt be conſidered as his own 
a& only, and therefore the conſent of Iſhmael 
and the ſlaves cannot be ſuppoſed to have been, 
in the leaſt degree, neceſſary. From the ſame 
principles we muſt alſo conclude, that circum- 
ciſion, as ſuch, could not expreſs any intereſt 
which the ſubj e&s of it had in the things ſigni- 
fied by it; — then Iſhmael and the ſlaves would 
have had an equal intereſt in them. 
There can be no doubt but that when his | 
Jews, in future ages, made converts to their 
rehgion, they obliged every maſter of a family 
both to ſubmit to this rite himſelf; and likewiſe to 
ſee that all his houſehold, or all that depended 
upon him, did the ſame. For the ſame reaſon, 
whatever rite had been enjoined them, and what- 
_ ever it had expreſſed, the ſame people would, 
no doubt, have applied it, in the fame indif- 
criminate manner, to the maſter of the family 
and all his houſehold. It was natural, therefore, 
for the apoſtles and other Jews, upon the inſti- 
tution al nn as 4 | taken 9 an e 
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of chriſtianity, without conſidering it as a ſubſti- 


tute for circumciſion, to apply it to infants as 
well as adults. According to their general 
ideas, and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, in ſimilar Caſes, 


they could not have thought of adopting any 
other practice, without particular directions. 

Accordingly we find in the ſcriptures, that 
the gaoler, profeſſing his faith in Chriſt, was 
baptized, be and all his, Acts xvi. 33. and that 
Lydia was baptized and all her houſebold, v. 15. 


Now it is certain, that to a Jew theſe phraſes 


would convey the idea of the children, at leaſt, 
if not of the domeſtic ſlaves, having been bap- 


tized, along with the head of the family. A 
Roman could not have underſtood them to in- 
clude leſs than all who were ar e to the c 


patria poteſtas. 


It alſo appears to me to de very evident, from 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and the writings of the 
_ chriſtian fathers, that infant baptiſm was the 


uniform practice of the primitive chriſtians, and 
continued to be fo till, among other ſuperſti- 
tious notions, they got an idea of the efficacy of 


baptiſm, as ſuch, to waſh away ſins, and con- 


ſequently of the peculiar ſafety of dying pre- 
{ently after being baptized, before any freſh 
guilt could be contracted. It is well known 
that, upon this account, the emperor Conſtan- 
tine, and others, deferred inn till near the 
hour of death; 11140 

An argument derived from the aniforinii prac- 
tice of the primitive chriſtians affects ſome per- 


ſons very little, but with me it has great weight, 


as an evidence of its having been the practice 
5 _ 


- 
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of che apoſtolical times, and having the ſanction 
of apoſtolical authority. Whatever appears to 
have been the practice of the apoſtles, 1 would 
conſcientiouſly conform to, by whatever reaſons 
I was led to conclude that it was their practice. 
Even their writings are no otherwiſe valuable, 
than as they are the moſt authentic evidence of 
what they thought. and did; and in other caſes, 
where this evidence cannot be had, all chriſtians 
are guided by proofs that are leſs direct, and 
deciſive. Thus it is from the evidence of tra- 
dition, deduced from the uninterrupted practice 
of chriſtian churches, that we ſet apart, not the 
ſeventh, but the firſt day of the week for the 
purpoſe of public worſhip; and not from any 
authority that can be os from the New 
Teſtament. 

If we trace the progreſs of this 8 15 a little 
farther, we ſhall find that when, by the pre- 
valence of the liberal ſentiments of chriſtianity, 
more account was made of ſlaves,” as beings of 
the ſame ſpecies with their maſters, and equally 
intereſted. with them in the privileges and pro- 
miſes of the goſpel ; and eſpecially when, in 
conſequence of this, they acquired more civil 
_ rites, and were allowed to act for themſelves 
more than they had done, they were conſidered 
as having religious intereſts of their own. In- 
deed, in the times of the Romans, flaves, being 
of different nations, were allowed (agreeable to 
the genius of * ſyſtem) to practiſe ſome 
of their peculiar religious rites; and a great many 
oh the: field chriſtian converts were ſlaves, their 
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maſters, at that time, not finding themſelves or 
their intereſt, affected by it, and therefore not 
taking any umbrage at it. 

It happened alſo, that the power of a father 
over his children, was much leſs in theſe Nor- 
then nations of Europe, than it was in the Eaſt, 
or among the Romans, with whom alſo it ad 
ſibly declined. On this account, and alſo be- 

cauſe, from the very firſt promulgation of chriſ- 
tianity, it could not but be manifeſt that perſons 
were intereſted in it as individuals, and not as 
members of families, or ſocieties, I make no 
doubt, but that, in general, if there were adult 
children or flaves in a family, at the time that 
the maſter profeſſed himſelf a chriſtian, they 
were not baptized without their own conſent; but 
no conſideration, that can be ſuppoſed to have oc- | 

_ curred either to Jews or Romans, could have led 
_Ahem to make the ſame Exception * in favour of 
"infants. * 

Conſidering 5 very different are the ideas 
and cuſtoms of theſe times, and theſe parts of 
the world, from thoſe which prevailed among 
the Jews, when baptiſm was inſtituted, the pe- 
culiar reafons for applying it to infants are, in a 
great meaſure, ceaſed. But ſtill, as the prac- 
tice is of divine authority, it appears to me, that 
no innovation ought to be made in it by any 
power on earth; but that we ought rather to 
preſerve thoſe ideas which originally gave a 
propriety to it, eſpecially when there is nothing 

_ pmnatural- in them. For my own part, I endea- 
vour to adhere to the primitive ideas above. 
meationed, and therefore I conſider the bapti- 
zing Fwy children. not as * implying that 


they 
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they have any intereſt in it, or in the things ſig- 
nified in it, but as a part of my own profeſſion 
of chriſtianity, and conſequently as an obliga- 
tion which, as ſach, I am under, to educate 
my children, and alſo to inſtruct my ſervants 
in the principles of the chriſtian religion. In this 
view of the ordinance of baptiſm, infants are in- 
 direftly intereſted in it, whether they adhere to 
the profeſſion of chriſtianity,” and thereby ſecure . 
the bleflings of it, when they become adults, ſo 
as to think and act for themſelves, or not. 
"SPY poſſible that, at this time, and in theſe - 
parts of the world, we may not fee much reaſon 
for poſitive inſtitutions; but with the Jews, and 
indeed throughout all the eaſt, nothing is more 


common than to expreſs ſentiments and purpo-  : 


ſes by appropriated actions. Now, waſhing with 
water ſo naturally expreſſes purity of heart, and 
is a thing ſo agreeable in itſelf, eſpecially in 
hot countries, that we cannot wonder that it 
ſhovId be made choice of, to denote the profeſ- 
fion' of a religion, which brings men under the 
ſtricteſt obligations to repent and reform their 
lives, and particularly that John the Baptiſt, 
whoſe more immediate buſineſs it was to preach 
repentance, ſhould be directed to enjoin it. 
Whether baptiſm be of earlier antiquity than 
John the Baptiſt, I own, I have not been able 
to ſatisfy myſelf. Maimonides, and the earlieſt 
Jewiſh writers, ſpeak of ſolemn baptiſm as a ne- 
ceffary attendant on circumciſion, ' and alfo as 
a practice that had been immemorial among 
them; ſo that whether it was tacitly implied 
in the original inſtiturion of circumciſion 
No. II. Vot III. © (which, 
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| (which, . indeed, ſeems to require, at leaſt; ablu- 
tion, in which. water was made uſe of) or whe- 
ther it had been adopted afterwards, as natu- 
rally expreſſive; of the new converts cleanſing 
themſelves from the impurities, of their former. 
Nate of Heatheniſm, it was probably the cuſtom 
of the Jews at the time of. our Saviour. If this 
was the caſe, and the Jews did univerſally both 
_ circumciſe and baptiſe all who were capable of 
it, when families were converted to their religion, 
there was both the leſs reaſon for explaining the 
nature and uſe of the rite, on the firſt mention 
of it, and our Lord, if he did not diſapprove 
of the practice, had ill leſs occaſion to dee ribe, 

more particularly than he has done, who were 
the proper ſubjects of baptiſm ; and we may ra- 
ther ſuppoſe, that he would have expreſsly re- 
ſtricted it to adult perſons, if he had intended 
that the prevailing cuſtom ſhould be altered. 

Conſequently, when a maſter of a family was 
converted to chriſtianity, he would, of courſe, 
baptiſe all his houſehold, and confider himſelf as 
bound to inſtruct them in the principles of the 
religion which he profeſſed. This is an obliga- 
tion which is held peculiarly ſacred over all the 
eaſt, and the pains which maſters of families 
take in conſequence of it. ſeldom fail of ſucceſs. | 

There is no point that a Mahometan is more in-; 
tent upon, than making his children, and ſer- 
vants alſo, good muſſulmen; but when they 
quit their ſervice, they give themſelvesgo. con- 
cern about their religion. 

The readineſs with which the Jewiſh people. 
in general conformed to the baptiſm. of John, 
ſeems. to have ariſen from their eaſily, entering 

into 
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| into the propriery of it, as expreſſing reſolutions of 


| repentance, and greater purity of life, by way of 


a 


preparation for the kingdom of the Meſſiah ; and 
they ſeem to have expected that the Meſfiah, or 
his forerunner, had a right to expect ſome ſuch 
compliance from them. For the phariſees ſay 
to John, Why baptizeſt thou, if thou be not that 
Chriſt, nbr Elias, neither that Prophet. John i, 25. 


I do not ſee, however, that they had any reaſon 


to expect the inſtitution of baptiſm, in particu- 
lar, as a religious rite, under the Meſſiah; for 
though it was propheſied of him, that he ſhould 

rinkle many nations, Iſaiah lii. 15. I do not ſup- 
poſe that the Jews underſtood the prophecy, 
as implying any more than that he would con- 
vert, cleanſe, or purify them. 
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| MAY, perſons have been prejudiced a- 


gainſt chriſtianity, on account of the 
ſtreſs which our Saviour and his apoſtles ſeem to 
lay on the mere belief of the goſpel, which is ima- 
gined to imply, that no perſon can be ſaved, or 
admitted to future happineſs, beſides profeſing | 


chriſtians. But it appears to me that, allowing 


the declarations of Chriſt and of the apoſtles, 
no more than the ſame favourable interpreta- 


tion that the ſayings and writings of other 
perſons, at leaſt of the ſame antiquity and coun- 
try, neceſſarily require, and eſpecially allowing 
them to be their own interpreters, there will be 


no great difficulty in any of the paſſages ob- 
5 Jefted = Q2  Teannot 
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I cannot think that the real meaning of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles was, that any man will 
be faved on account of his faith only, or con- 
demned- fer the mere want of it, though both 
of them may ſeem to be aſſerted by them, and 


eſpecially by our Lord, when he ſaid, He that 


believelh and is baptized ſhall be ſaved, and he that 
believeth nat ſhall be damned. Mar 4 . 
That the former of theſe clauſes, which con- 


tains as abſolute a declaration as any that I can 


find to this purpoſe, was not intended to be con- 
ſidered as literally and univerſally true, is evi- 
dent from numberleſs paſſages of the ſcriptures, 
particularly fnom our Lord's. ſaying, Not every 
one that ſays unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into 


the kingdom of heaven, but he that deeth the will of 
my father «who is in heaven. Matt. vii. 21. As 
therefore, it is plain, from this paſſage, that we 


cannot infer from the form of expreſſion, in the 
former of the clauſes above quoted, that every 
believer of chriſtianity ſhall be ſaved, ſo neither 


can we conclude from the latter clauſe, that every 


unbeliever ſhall be damned. 
That this expreſſion of our Lord was conſi- 


dered by his followers as admitting of this lati- 


rude, is evident, even from that paſſage in the 
writings of St. Paul, which has ſometimes been 


quoted for a different urpoſe. I our goſpel 


Ve bid, it is bid ta ibem that are loft, in whom the 


Cad of this world has blinded the minds of them that 


believe not, leſt the glorious light of the goſpel of 


Chriſt, who-is the image of God, ſhould ſhine unto: 
them. 2. Cor. iv. 3, 4. From 2 7 paſſage, 1 


think, we may clearly infer, that the cauſe of 


unbelief, 


* 
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vidbatier: 3 in all thoſe who periſhed, was the God 
of this world, that is, the vices of 'the world, 
baving blinded their minds, fo that their caſe 
was not mere unbelief, but unbelief ariſing from. 
vicious prejudices and bad habits. In fact, 
therefore, they were condemned on account of 

their vicious habits, and their unbelief was con- 
ſidered as only a mark or ſymptom of their being 
under the power of vicious habirs. | 
The numberleſs paſſages which expreſs that 
men are condemned on account of their vices only, 
joined with thoſe that expreſsly aſſert, that no fa- 
vour will be ſhewn to any man on account of his 
faith only, but rather, that more is expected of him 
on that account, and therefore that he will incur 
the greater condemnation, if he do not bring 
forth the fruits of it, certainly authorizes us to 
conclude, that ſince it is not faith, but the fruits 


F faith, or good works, that may be called the 


und of ſalvation, fo alſo that anbelicf is never, 
of itſelf, the ground or cauſe of any man's con- 
demnation, but only the vices that have' either 
been the cauſe of it, or have ſprung from it. 

What St. Paul ſays, Rom: 1. 12. conce 
thoſe who have not the law, and alſo of foi 
coming by bearing, and men not being able to 
hear without a preacher, Rom. x. 17. makes it 
evident that, according to his ideas, all mankind 
are to be judged according to the light that is 
afforded urg and, without his deſcending to 
any more particulars, we may fairly apply the 
general maxim on which he argues, to the caſe 
of perſons living among chriſtians, as well as to 
thoſe who never " heard of Chrift, if they- be ſo 
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ſituated, that the evidences. of crit epi are 
never fairly laid before them. 1 
It is by no means every man who lives among 
chriſtians, either papiſts or proteſtants, who has 
an opportunity of ſeeing what chriſtianity really 
is. That which is continually expoſed to their 
view, may be ſo exceedingly adulterated, that 
their common ſenſe cannot admit of it, and 
their circumſtances and employment in life may 
be ſuch, that it ſhall be morally impoſſible for 
them to inform themſelves better concerning it; 
fo that, with the moſt ingenuous diſpoſitions, 
they may continue unbelievers. In this caſe, 


ſurely, the genuine ſenſe and ſpirit of every 


declaration in the ſcriptures, authorizes and 
encourages the greateſt candour. 

Conſidering, however, the many powerful 
motives. to virtue which the chriſtian, religion 
preſents to the mind, and the evidence with which 


it is attended, ſufficient, if it be fairly propoſed, 


to ſecure the aſſent of all who are unprejudiced, 


and whoſe minds are not enſlaved by vicious 
habits, the aweful declarations, quoted above, 
againſt infidels are, in general, no doubt, very 
juſt, notwithſtanding ſome unbelievers may be 


ſo peculiarly circumſtanced as to find mercy. 
For my on part, I muſt acknowledge that, 


with reſpect to the , generality of modern un- 
believers, 1 have no charity for them, except 
good will; and their condition fills me with con- 


cern; becauſe I cannot help thinking that a very 
wrong ſtate of mind, a ſtate of mind to which 
chriſtianity holds out nothing but a fearful 
looking-for of judgment, is the cauſe of their un- 
eier and that pb is requiſite to make 


them 
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them ſee and rejoice in the evidences. of chriſ- 
tianity, but a truly virtuous | and ingenuous 
diſpoſition. 

It is with equal truth, aud much more plea- 
fure, that I muſt acknowledge that I cannot 
think ſo uncharitably of all my acquaintance 
among unbelievers. Some of them, I have 
all the reaſon in the world to think, are men of 
excellent diſpoſitions, and want nothing but a 
firm belief of chriſtianity to make them as per- 
fect as humanity will admit. With this per- 
ſuaſion, I, who am a firm believer in chriſtianity 
myſelf, am under a neceſſity of ſuppoſing, that, 
in ſome particular caſes, there may be other 
prejudices, ſufficient to prevent a perſon from 
embracing chriſtianity, beſides thoſe which ariſe 
from a vicious and licentious diſpoſition, It 
may be the pleaſure a man takes in thinking 
himſelf free from popular prejudices, or ſome- 
thing elſe of a ſimilar, and not very. criminal na- 
ture; but ſomething of which he may not be 
ſufficientij aware. Charity hopeth all things, 1 
lieveth all things. 

As it is expreſsly afſerted, that Chriſt came to 
bleſs mankind, in turning themiawa yy from their ini- 
quities, Acts iii. 26. I think 1- am authorized 
to conſider the chriftian religion as a means 10 
an end; and, therefore, if the great end of i it, 
viz. the reformation and virtue of men, be, in 
fact, attained by any other means, the benevo- 
lent author of it will not be offended, but re- 
Joice at it, and ſay, He ne 7s not again HS ig on 
u part, Mariet e SCH HTO 
Ne er ris ul el 
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By inſerting the following Fara upon tins 
paſſages of ſcripture, you will oblige a wn ood 
to the NOT | 

A. B. C. 


T. Paul, in one lock, fays, that Abraham 
begat Iſaac when he was as good as dead, 
ara verexpuercv, dead as to theſe things, ara 
being underſtood. Heb. xi. 12. In another 
place he ſays, that Abraham, being not weak in 
faith, conſidered not bis own body now dead, vw 
vevexpuuerer, Rom. iv. 19. This is ſaid of Abra- 
ham when he was about a hundred years old, 
and is aſſigned by. the apoſtle, as a proof that 
Iſaac was born to him out of the courſe of na- 
ture, This is what St. Paul's argument, in both 
Places, requires; for he is magnifying the faith 
of Abraham in believirg againſt hope, that he 
ſhould have a child by Sarah. It may be ne- 
_ ceflary here to obſerve, that chough the apoſtle, 
in Heb. xi. 11, ſpeaks of Sarah's faith, in being 
delivered f a child when ſhe was paſt age, becauſe 
foe judged him faithful who bad promiſed ; yet, 
in the following verſe, he certainly ſpeaks of 


Abraham. Therefore ſprang there even of one, not 


of one woman, but ac en, of one man. The 
birth of Iſaac, it is plain, is ſpoken of as an 
event nee the common courſe of nature. 
. Now, 
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Now, how is this to be reconciled with Gen. 
xxv. at the beginning? There we are told, that 
after the death of Sarah, according to the' preſent 
_ diſpoſition of the chapters ;*nay, when Iſaac was 
forty years old, which was his age when he mar- 
ried Rebecca (ſee verſe 20.) and, conſequently, 
when Abraham was one hundred and forty, he 
had fix ſons by Keturah. Could he be the father 

of ſix children in the courſe of nature at one 
hundred and forty, when it is expreſsly aid, that 
Iſaac was born to him out of the courſe a nature 
at one hundred? 

The apoſtle's words are capable of no e | 
conſtryRion than what our verſion gives them ; 
we muſt, therefore, conſult Gen. xxv. 1. and 
examine whether it is juſtly tranſlated. The 
Hebrew is, op MAW) NWR Np!) NAN 1D), 
which our tranſlators have rendered, Then again 
| Abraham took a wife, and ber name was Keturab, 
that is, according to this verſion, he took her after 
the death of Sarah. But I apprehend that the 
true meaning of the verb go, in this paſſage, 
is miſtaken. The primary ſenſe of the word is, 
ta add to, 10 increaſe, to augment, 10 do ill more, 
to go on doing, to repeat an action. A plain 
and ſimple ſenſe, ſays Dr. Taylor. The ſe- 
venty have rendered it, in this place, TgoWuere, 
a participle of zgoorilwy, oppono, pergo, and, pal- 
ſively, adjungor, to be Joined to. Our tranſla- 
tors underſtood it here in the ſenſe. of pergo, to 
0 on, or pioceed, as Tremellius and Junius 
did; but Arias Montanus hath here rendered it 
addidit. It is true, that, 4 go on, or proceed, is 
a ſenſe. which this verb very frequently has; 
| but, however, it is rather a figurative 2 * 

or 
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for its fri meaning is, to add to, or to increaſe. 


It has the other ſenſe, becauſe that in increaſ- 
ing, we proceed, or go on. To remove this in- 
conſiſtency between St. Paul and Moſes, I would 
read this verſe, And Abraham had added to 
« (his other wives) and had taken a wife whoſe 
« name was Keturah.” That is, he had taken 
her. during the life of Sarah, moſt probably 
many years before her death. We are told, 
verſe ſixth, that he had children by concubines, 
of whom Keturah was one. Hagar was a con- 
cubine, but that ſhe was the ſame perſon with 
Keturah, there is no particular reaſon to believe, 


If this verſion of the paſſage be juſt, and I am 


much miſtaken, if it is not quite agreeable to 
the Hebrew, then the inconſiſtency between 


Moſes and St. Paul entirely vaniſnes. The 
former has recorded à fact out of order, as to 
time, becauſe, in the foregoing chapter, he was 


relating what immediately concerned Iſaac and 
his mother Sarah.“ 


. A father confirmation of ha ingenious writer's iur. 
tration of this paſſage ſeems to ariſe from verſe 6. where it 


1s ſaid, that Abraham gave gifts unto the ſons of the concubines 


whom he had, and ſent them away from TJaac his fon, while 
he yet lived, Eaſftward unto the Eaft country. Now, if 


| Moſes includes the ſons of Keturah, whom he had named 


in the preceding verſes, among the ſons of the concubines, 


as is moſt likely (and yet Abraham did not take Keturah to 


wife till he was 140 years old, or near it, but died at the 
age of 175, verſe 7.) it will follow, that ſome of theſe ſons 
muſt have been portioned and ſent out into the world to 
ſeek ſettlements at a very early age; much earlier than, as 
ſeems probable, youth were, in that period of the wold; 
thought to be qualified for ſuch undertakings, and, conſe- 
quently, than was conſiſtent with Abraham's prudence and 
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. It may be obſerved here, for the confirmation 5 
of what we have above ſaid, that Moſes hath 
related nothing but what had ſome reference to 
Iſaac or Sarah from the bitth of Iſaac, till this 
time. Hagar and her ſon Iſhmael are menti- 
oned becauſe they were thruſt out for mocking. 
In the cloſe of chapter 22. we have an account 
of Nahor's deſcendants, whoſe granddaughter 
Rebekah became Iſaac's wife. The affair con- 
cerning Abimelech, chapter 23. naturally aroſe 
from what is ſaid in chapter 20. And the rea- 
ſon why Keturah is mentioned at all, ſeems to 
have been, becauſe her deſcendants became very 
numerous and powering: 


HAVING never ſeen a date explana 
tion of 2 Peter, i. 179—19. I beg leave, in 
your Repoſitory, to give 55 ſentiments of the 
apoſtle s meaning. n 

They have a WS on eſe deg who place 
a colon at the end of verſe 18. as the ſenſe of the 
paſſage is certainly much clearer in that con- 
nection. Mr. Markland and Dr. Benſon have 


produced ſeveral undoubted teſtimonies to 


prove that exew CC ⁰ r, means, | * more fully 
to confirm, or eſtabliſn.“ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom [ am well pleaſed. And this voice which 
came from heaven we heard, when we were with him 
in the holy mount: And (by that means) we have 
the prophetical word more fully confirmed. 
Or, perhaps, 6:Caurzpo, may be underſtood fub- 
ſtantively, confirmation. As there is one manu- 
ſcript which hath r Tppyruar raya, this may be 
the right conſtruction. And we have (hereby) 
a confirmation ol the prophetical words i. e. 
verſe 
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verſe 17. taken from Tfaiah xlii. 1.) that paſſage 


in Iſaiah, how clear ſoever it might be thought 
a prediction of Chrift, was rendered much 
clearer when it was thus applied to him by a 
voice from heaven. Thus far the ſenſe is very 
intelligible ; but the remaining part of verſe 19. 
is not withovt its difficulties, © zany o,, o- 
Toevres ws AuNvay Pairovri &v auxpumpy Toy, ing OU WWEpaA - 
an xa Quopuc;  avatiinn & Tag napliag j. 
« Whereunto ye do well that ye take heed as 
« unto a light that ſhinerh in a dark place, un- 
e til the day dawn and the day ſtar ariſeth in 
« your hearts.” I would obſerve here, that the 
_ preſent tenſe may be perfect, expreſſing an action 
Juſt done; or imperfect, expreſſing ſomething 
doing, but not done. Howe, here ſeems to have 
this imperfect ſignification, and, I apprehend, 
may be rendered, . Ye did well, i. e. in taking 
heed.” Aiavyaon and arenan, are both firſt 
adriſts, and therefore may be underſtood in any 
time, for- the aoriſts are indeterminate in their 
ſenſe, and are uſed for any time, paſt, preſent, 
or future. (See inſtances produced by the late 
learned Dr. Gregory Sharpe, in his Origin and 
Structure of the Greek Tongue, page 63.) It 
theſe obſervations are right, we may read the 
Whole verſe thus: « And we have hereby a con- 
ce fir mation of the prophetical words, whereunto 
« ye did well in taking heed as unto a light 
* ſhining in a dark place, until the day dawned, 
« and the day ſtar aroſe in your hearts; That 
is, they had done well, in attending to this pro- 
phecy, which, however obſcure,” was better than 
no light at all, until Jeſus the Meſſiah _—_— 


the 8 of Ehrift. 


| who! filled men's hearts. and minds, with = 
and knowledge. See Dr. George y ee ng on 
this place; and Mr. Bower's Conjectural Emen+ 
9 on the New Teſtament. ae nls 


* * _—— 
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Ti be following N Note to that Part of Sohn Scho- 
_  Hſtieus's Remarks, where it is faid, that the 
Doctrine of the No Pre-exiftence /eems to be the 
Sentiment of the Apoſtolic Fathers, &c. came too 
ale to be inſerted in the preceding” Number. 


Am aware, that it will appear to ſome, chat | 

there are, in the writings of St. Barnabas, and 
St. Hermas, expreſs aſſertions of the pre- exiſt- 
ence of Chriſt, which are very deciſive upon the 
ſubject. | 

But whoever ooatkiers how tated Jewiſh 
fathers were accuſtomed to myſtical applications 
of the Old Teſtament to Chriſt, and What fancifub 
and ungrounded applications they have actually 
made of particular paſſages to him, will not 
thigk there is much ſtreſs to be laid on their 
teſtimony, given in ſuch a way. 

Barnabas, for inſtance, in his, catholic epiſtle, 
if it be really his (for ſuch good judges as 
Baſnage, and the learned Mr. J. Jones, have 
ſtrongly ſupported the contrary opinion) ſays, 

once and again, that it was the Lord Chriſt, to 
| Whom God ſaid, at the beginning of the world, 

Let us abi man Nen our oum image and . | 
Gen. i. 26. 

But the ſame * ſays, in the ſame. epiltle; 


and i * Archbiſhop Wake's tranſlation, page 


22 50 56. 
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= 28 5-6. << Underſtand, victefore. "Adrien theſe 
cc ren more fully, that Abraham, who was 


ce the firſt that gave circumciſion in the ſpirit, 
looking forwards to Jeſus, circumciſed, tak- 
« ing the myſtery of three letters. For the 
e ſcripture ſays, that Abraham circumciſed 
* tbree hundred and eighteen men of his houſe. 
e But what therefore was the myſtery that was 
« made known unto him? I will tell you: It 
* conſiſts in the eighteen, and next in the three 
hundred; For the numeral letters of ten and 
eight, are I H. And theſe denote Jeſus. 
«© And becauſe the croſs was that by which we 
ct were to find grace; therefore he adds, bree 
e hundred; the note of which is T (the figure of 
<© bis croſs.) Wherefore, by two letters he ſig- 
cc nified Jeſus, and by one, his croſs. He WhO 
e has put the natural gift of his doctrine within 
«< us, knows, that J never ſhewed to any one 
ce a more genuine. truth: But _ truſt chat ye 
ce are worthy of it.” j | 
* Surely much dependence is not to be öde 
ſuch a writer's judgment in the application 
of paſſages of the Old Teſtament to Chriſt. * 
Hermas's writings are all of them ſtill more 
profeſſedly, -viſion, parable, and ſimilitude. 
Page 492, in the Archbiſhop's tranſlation, he 
ſays, © Hearken, this rock and this gate are 
ce the fon of God. 1 replied; Sir, how can that 
« be; ſeeing the rock is old, but the gate new? 
« Hear, ſaid he, O fooliſh man and runder 
« ſtand. The ſon of God is indeed more an- 
cc cient than any creature, inſomueh that he was 
in council with his Father at the creation al 
a © WS 45 A 


Phil. ii. 511. 1 


* all things.“ Again; page 33 % Who is 
ec that old woman ?. He anſwered me, It is the 
c church of God. And I ſaid unto him; Why 
ce then does ſhe appear old? She is, therefore, 
e ſays he, an old woman, becauſe ſhe is the firſt 
ec Of all the creation, and the world was ene. | 
«. for her.” 9 2 | 

. Whoever conſiders the good Fare s manner 
of writing, will perceive that the former of theſe 
paſſages is no more than a high figurative ex- 
preſſion, to ſignify that Almighty God made all 
things with reſpect to his Son, and to be inter- | 
preted in the ſame way as the latter. 
And there are good authors who have thought 
they had cauſe ro underſtand the above quoted 
paſſage of Barnabas, of the ſpiritual, new Creas, 
tion in Chriſt Jeſus,” particularly upon a com- 
pariſon with the ſection next following, which is 
preſerved to us as in the Greek original, where- 
as . e is only in a Latin nen | 
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GENTLEMEN, ; 


Ul you think the fullewing hints on bv ne 
Fes of ſcripture worth" attention, I wou beg 
a corner for them Jomewbere in 25 Ti beological 
OI: e 
eee ee e VIOIII Us. 


Philippians ii. ob 1 he 


N this much agitated paſſage, the apoſtle ſeems 
to me to make one of his delicate alluſions, 


WON 


Wh tar - — 
„ 


* 
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viz. to/the cafe of Adam and the hiſtory of the 
fall, and to ſuggeſt to the conſideration of his 
readers, a contraſt between the temper and be- 
haviour of the firſt ee and of Chriſt, the 
fecond Adam. 

The firſt Adam was he e of the 
head of God, who is ſaid to have coeated man in 
bis own image. In'the image of God created he him. 
Gen. i. 27. He gave him alſo dominion over the 
Ft of the: ſen, and over the fow! of the air, and over 
_ every liuing thing that moveth on the earth. ver. 28. 


But when the tempter ſuggeſted that, by eating 


of the prohibited tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, they, ſhould become as gods, actuated 
by a vain ambition to become more than man, 
and like unto God, Adam, as well as his wife, 
diſobeyed the commandment which God had 
given them; in conſequence whereof, by the 
juſt ſentence of God, they were degraded, ex- 
pelled from paradiſe, and enn to la- 
bour, pain and death. 
But Chriſt, though he was in be fs of God 


in a much more perfect” manner than Adam 


did not, like him, agnaywor nyngalo, reckon it a prize, 
and accordingly attempt to ſeize it by violence, 


vithout right, and againſt expreſs prohibition, 


40 he like unto God; but, on the contrary, with 
great condeſcenſion and; good will to men, be 
emptied himſelf of that dig gnity, power, and au- 
thority which God had given him, Y/aking the 
form of a ſervant, (See Matt. xx. 28. Luke xxii. 
27. John xiii. 12, &c.) Sing in the likeneſs of | 
men; and further, being found in faſhion, form, or 


conch as @ man, who-1 is a weak, dependant 
creature, 


Ezekiel xxi. 2 23363 
creature, and owes entire ſubjection and obedience 
to God, he humbled himſelf, and became obedient 
unto death, euen the dedth of the croſs; for ſuch 
wes the tenor of that cornmandmetit he had re- 
ceived from the Father; ſee John x. 18. 80 
widely different were his ſentiments and conduct, 
reſpecting both his brethren and his Father, from 
thoſe of Adam. - Accordingly, his recompence 
from God was widely different alſo. J/Fberefore 
God alſo hath highly exalted him, Ge. 
To conſider the paſſage in this view, places 
it, to me at leaft, in a ſtriking and beautiful 
light, makes it perfectly conformable to St. Paul's 
manner of thinking and writing in many other 
places, and gives it great ſtrength and cogericy 
to enforce the preceding exhortations. What 
influence it may have on the controverſy re- 
lative to the pre- exiſtence, &c. I leave to the 
ſagacity of the gentlemen concerned in it, and 
therefore attempt not to explain the preciſe im- 
port of particular words and phraſes. Perhaps 
2 too cloſe attention to that controverſy, and to 
_ thoſe words and phraſes, may have prevented 
the learned from viewing the whole paſſage th 
the light in which J have now placed it. i 


IN che 55th page of the preface to the ſecond 
edition of Pererss Diſſertation on Job, is a 
curious iHuſtration of the word Shilob, mw, 
which he takes to be a /ymbolicat word, oom 
poſed of the firſt letters of ſeveral words. The 
Hine was given him by the Chaldee Faraphraſt 
No. II. Vol. III. = _ Onkelos, 


254 A Criticiſm on 
Onkelos, whe thus explains the word in Chal- 
dee, xmabn n M4317, whoſe is the kingdom : 
which Mr. Peters thus turns into Hebrew, 
won > ww, the firſt letters of which words 
make Sbilab, as he contends it ought to be pro- 
nounced. .1 would offer the following remark. 
on this note : = 8 

I conceive that we may collect a 3 
ſu upport to Mr. Peters's very curious and inge- 
nious illuſtration of the word Shilob, from a much 
higher and more early authority than that of the 
Chaldee Paraphraſt, even from a prophecy 
of Ezekiel, chap. xxi. 27. The prophet is then 
foretelling the | deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the 
ruin of Zedekiah, and the ſubverſion of the 
kingly government among the Jews. Ver. 26. 
Remove the diadem, take off the crown, this ſhall 
not be the ſame: i. e. the diadem, the crown, 
the kingly government ſhall not be continued 
er reſtored. Exalt him that is low, and abaſe him 
that is high: The government ſhall hereafter be 
transferred into families that are now. of mean 
rank, and the Houſe of David ſhall be reduced 
to a low ſtate. . Ver. 27. I will overturn, over- 
zurn, overturn it; until be come, whoſe» right il 
is, and I will give it bim; i. e. until the promiſed 
Son of David come, whoſe right the crown, the 
diadem, the kingly government is. e N 9 
wp 12, Whoſe is the judgment. How parallel is 
this to eben »> w w, Whoſe is the kingdom? 
Can one doubt whether the prophet had the 
word Shiloh in his view, and. meant to explain 
it by this periphraſis, though not to give us the 
very words, of the initials of bien that word 

0 1 Ii lf is 
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is compoſed ? Certainly, the words of Jacob!s 
| prophecy were in his thoughts, d % N iy, 
Oy Sbilob come. Gen. xlix. 10. The parallel 
is equally clear and ſtriking in the ſeventy. 
Gen. xlix. 10. they tranſlate thus, eus av en « 
_ anoxia: and Ezekiel xxi. 27. g 8 s w un. 
It is further obſervable, that from the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem by the Babylonians, till about 
the time of the birth of Chriſt, the Jews were 
never governed y any of the family of David, 
or by any king wearing crown, or diadem. 
Quere; Might not Ezekiel's word donn, be 
ſubſtituted well enough for dawn, in Mr. 
age Hebrew e of Onkelos's ane 


th 
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GENTLEMEN, | 


I be the favour of your nen in. rg next num- 

ber of your Re poſitory the following critici ciſm, 
which T learned in converſation with an inge- 
nious clergyman of my acquaintance; who, I am 
ſure, can have no objection to its being generally 
« known, though I have no ane lo e, | 
bis name. 


I am, FB eu you, &c. 


LIBERIUS. 


HEN St. Paul ſays, 1 Cor. xv. 27. that 
W all things ſhall be put under the feet of 


Chriſt, he adds, do or: exro; 78 vorab fog aur Ta 


ravra, which we render, IL is manifeſt that be is 
excepted obo did put all things under bim. 550 
3 the 


26 A Criticiſin an 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
the word leres, is ſometimes uſed in a different 
ſenſe, viz. for beſides, or excluſive of ; and there- 
fore the paſſage may be rendered, But when be 
fays, That all things are put under him, it is 
manifeſtly excluſrve of their ſubjectian 10 him that 
put all things under him. 

According to our tranſlation of this paſſge, 
_ the 3 ſeems to be altogether needleſs 
and impertinent; for who could not but know, 
that he who gave authority, and efpecially in. 
the caſe of the Supr Being, muſt be exempt 


from it himſelf; whereas it may be well worth 
while to remind the diſciples of Chriſt, of what 
ſome of them, eſpecially. the Moravians, feem 
to have forgotten, viz. that though God has 
made them ſubject to Chriſt, as their maſter, it 
is not intended to.cxempt them from that homage I 
and allegiance which is due to himſelf as ſu- 
preme, and of whom Chrift himſelf holds the 

authority of which he is poſſeſſed. 

Phe word ro, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in 
the ſeventy, Dan, xi. 4, His kingdom ſball be 

| Plucked up, even fur others mzs1DEs theſe; and 
alſo in Acts xxvi. 22. Saying. none other. things 
' than eres, BESIDES] thoſe which the Faves _e 
Moſes did ay _ come. 
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Letter ſent by My. Tomkins, Author 6 

a treatiſe entitled jeſus Chriſt the Medi- 

ator, # Dr. Lardner, in Reply to his 
Letter on the Logos. Ts 


TO PHILALETHES. 
Am greatly obliged to you for communi- 
cating your thoughts to me upon the impor- 
tant ſubjects treated of in your Papers, though - 
cannot come into your ſentiments. now ſend 
you my remarks, as you deſire, without compli- 
ment, and I do aſſure you without reſentment. 
think your Papinian can find nothing that ſhould 
move reſentment, unleſs it be that ſuſpicion, 
and that you ſhould think him capable of reſent- 
ment upon account of your having different no- 
tions from him. 1 ſhall give you my thoughts 
upon thoſe matters with the ſame freedom as 
you have given yours. 8 | 
1 agree with you that we ought to inſiſt on 
no more than the uſe of ſcripture expreſſions, 
83. m7 > without 
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without the addition of human explications : 
Let I think it concerns every chriſtian to get as 
clear notions as he can of the account the ſerip- 
ture gives of our Saviour, and that it is of im- 
portance to ſet that matter in a clear light; 
eſpecially ſince the common explications have, 
I think, manifeſtly done great prejudice to chrif- 
tianity among thoſe who have been diſaffected 
towards it. | 

You would guard againſt the charge of Neſto- 

rianiſm, but I think the account you give of 
the feity of Chriſt, doth make the ſupreme God 
and the man Jeſus one perſon, which, I muſt 
own, ſeems to me a greater abſurdity than that 
Neſtorius was charged with. I may have oc- 
caſion to take farther notice of this hereafter. 

Your ſuppoſition of the Logos neceſſarily re- 
covering its priſtine vigour, power, &c. imme- 
diately upon its being diſlodged from the body; 

and the difficulty of conceiving him capable of 
exaltation, will be conſidered when I ſhall give 
you my notion of the incarnation. i 

I ſhall now proceed to your obſervations upon 
texts. 

You obſerve, in the firſt place, that Chriſt is 
called man, which you think could not be juſt 
and proper, if he were ſuch a being as we con- 
ceive the Logos to be, inhabiting fleſh. I 
would aſk you, what is the notion we have, or 
can have, of man, or what do we underſtand by 
that word, but ſuch. an erganiſed body as ours 
is, animated by an intelligent mind? Whether 
that mind 'pre-exiſted, or began to exiſt with 
the formation of the body what was its ſtate or 

* 
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capacity, in what rank or order of beings it was 
before it was united to ſuch a body, theſe are 
things that do not at all enter into our notion 
of humanity, or any ways concern it. Where 
we ſee ſuch a body as our own, animated in the 
ſame manner as we find our own to be, i. e. by 
an intelligent mind or ſpirit, under the ſame 
laws of union; undoubtedly we ſhould call this 
being a man; eſpecially, when it was known 
that he was born into the world, and arrived 
to maturity in the ſame manner as we do. 
Certainly thoſe who ſuppoſed all human - ſouls 
to have pre- exiſted, had no other notion of 
bumanity. If we conceive the Logos brought 
into the ſame ſtate as a human ſoul, under all 
the laws of ſuch an union as we find in the 
conſtitution of man, this ſpirit, whatever were 
its previous ſtate, may now, in the utmoſt ſtrict- 
neſs, be reckoned a human ſoul, it may, I think, 
very properly be ſaid the Logos, to __ 2 
became a human'ſoul. 5 

We can have no demonſtration that « our own 
fouls. did nòt pre- exiſt, or what might be their 
ſtate before they came into bodies, what fort of 
beings they then were; and therefore, I think 
we can have no other juſt notion of man, than 
fuch as I have deſcribed. 2 

But you conceive ſuch an humiliation of the 
Danger as I contend for, impoſſible. Where is 
the contradiction in ſuppoſing any being, beſides 
the ſelf-exiſtent neceſſary being, capable of un- 
dergoing ſuch a change? What is there in the 
nature of things that ſhould make ſuch a depreſ- 
Gon iu a being impoſſible, any more than ſhould 
- R 4 make 


 _ without fin, He was in all thisgs to be made 
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make ſuch an advancement as your hypotheſis 
requires, impoſſible ? that is to ſay, Why may 
not I as well ſuppoſe it poſſible for a being, 
derived from the power and will of God, and 
capable, under him, of creating the world, to 
become a human ſoul ; as you ſuppoſe it poſſible, 
that a Þyman ſoul, ſuch as ours is, ſhould be 
raiſed to ſuch a degree of perfection as to know 
at once all the thoughts of men and angels, ta 
vpbold all things, to be the governor of the 
univerſe, and the final judge of all? This hu- 
miliation of the Logos, is, indeed, wonderful and 
beyond all imagination. And, therefore, ſay I, 
the more likely to be true, i. e. io be the ſerip- 
wre notion, for the ſcripture repreſents it as 
ſuch. We read of a length and breadth, a 
height and depth of the love of Chriſt, that 
paſſes knowledge. 

Were the Lqgos, retaining its original ſtate, 
only to take a human body after the manner of 
angels appearing in human form, ſuch a being 
might, as you expreſs it, ſwallow up the body, 
&c, But his humiliation, as I conceive it, was 
not the being merely united to a body (fo he 
is now in his exalted ſtate) but in his ſubmit- 
ting to the ſame ſtate of humanity as we are in, 


like to his brethren, and therefore partook of 
fleſh and blood, ,t. Heb. ii. in like man- 
ner as we do. And this may account for his not 
returning to his priſtine vigour and power imme - 
diately upon his leaving the body. For it was 
not merely the having a body chat interrupted that 
* and 3 He hath all this bo in 
a 7. 
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2 body, but we are to conceive him ſubmit- 
ting to a ſtate of humiliation which was not to 
expire till after his reſurrection. It was ap- 
pointed that he ſhould taſte death for every 
man, and, conſequently, that in the ſtate of 
death he ſhould be conformed to us as well as 
in the ſtate of life in the fleſh here. And if 
that be made to appear to carry in it an utter 
ungonſciouſneſs (which, indeed, is not my no- 
tion of it) I ſhould make no ſcrople of ſuppoſ- 
ing that the Logos was for that time in a ſtate 
of unconſciouſneſss. 

It may not be improper to take notice, in this 
place, of what you ſay relating to the reſurree- 
tion of Chriſt, at the latter end of your dif- 
courſe. * What is there extraordinary, ſay you, 
« according to the Arians, in the reſurrection of 
“ Chriſt, and how doth it aſſure us of ours?” 
I anſwer, He being to be made like unto us in 
life here, and in the ſtate of death which we 
vere ſubject to; his reſurrection is a pattern of 
ours, and having died for us, or, as the a 
expreſſes it, being delivered for our offences, his 
reſurrection is an aſſurance of ours. The affur- 
ance we have of a reſurrection from the refurrec- 
tion of Chrift, I do not apprehend to lie ſo much 

| In our having thereby an evidence of the divine 
power in raiſing the dead; there had been be- 

fore that, other inſtances ſufficient for that pur- 
| poſe; but in the affurance that we have thereby, 
that we ſhall obtain a refurreftion to eternal life 
if we belong to him. He was delivered for our 
affences, and roſs again for eur juſtification, If 
Chrift be not riſen, you are pet in your ſins. bes | 


ee of 


bath rai * bim from the dead and bath given him 
glory, ibat your faith and hope might be in God. 
Upon this account he is the firſt fruits. If ye 
Believe that Chriſt died and roſe again. So them _ 
that fleep in Jeſus will God bring with hi 
As to what you urge in another place con- 
cerning our hope of being like to Chriſt here- 
after, I do not ſee that it affects the Arian no- 
tion any more than it doth yours. The glory 
he is now poſſeſſed of, is the ſame in either 
ſcheme. And as he attained to it by being 
obedient even unto death, ſo ſhall we attain to 
a likeneſs of glory in our meaſure by following 
his example. I ſuppoſe you do not imagine that 
any of the ſaints will come yy” to an ue 
with him. 


Lou farther object nd che Arian notion 


of the humiliation of the Logos, that if it were 
poſſible, it would not be reaſonable, and juſt. 
But I fee no difficulty in this, provided a valu- 
able end be anſwered, and this excellent being 
do himſelf approve it, and conſent to it, and 
do really receive advantage by it, which I take 
to be the wa here; as _ A ſee farther by 
and by. 


I was now. going to enter aan the conſidera- | 


tion of the texts relating to the pre-exiſtence, 
but I thought it would be better firſt to attempt 
the removing out of the way the difficulty you 
urge about Chriſt's temptation. I would, wil- 
lingly leave nothing that might be a prejudice. a- 
gainſt the ſcripture account of this matter, which 
J muſt own appears to me exceeding plain and 
clear. 1 do confeſs, 1 temptation of mm 
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doth, at firſt view, ſeem very ſtrange. But I 
apprehend this to ariſe, in great part, from our 
not attending to the ſtate and condition he was 
in. We come poſſeſſed with a notion of the 
high perfection and glory of the Logos, where- 
as we ſhould conſider him as being now undet 
all the laws of union with fleſh, or, if you 
will allow me to uſe the expreſſion, as being a 
human ſoul embodied. So that the things of 
ſenſe, and of this world, made the ſame kind of 
impreſſion upon him; and affected him juſt in the 


ſame manner as they do us, and ſo were really 


temptations. But you ſay, Had not the Logos 
in fleſh a remembrance of his former ſtate?” 
I make no queſtion of it: but that remembrance 
was, perhaps, no more than a: general know- 
ledge of his having been in a happy glorious 
ſtate;; not the recovering particular ideas and- 
ſenſations which he had in that ſtate. ' But let me 
_ aſk you, Had not your perfect man the infallible 
expectation of the joy that was ſet before him? 
Was he not conſcious of the intimate union there 
was between him and the Father? Was he not, 
according to,you, even then in the form of God ? i 
If theſe ghings do not ſer him above the being 
capable of temptation, why ſhould the remem- 
brance of having been happy and. glorious be- 
fore he came into this ſtate of trial? This latter © 
might be a farther advantage, but I do not ſee 
that this, in itſelf is more conſiſtent: with the 
| being actually tempted, than the other things 
are. Your queries about his temptations, p. 3, 
4. do, as far as I can perceive, carry as great 
difficulty upon the ſuppoſition. of what you al- 
201 i = 18 — 1 
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low him to be, and to know (remembering that 
theſe remptations were after the voice from hea- 
ven, and the ſpirit's deſcending upon him) as upon 
my ſuppoſition of his remembering what he for- 
merly was. But to clear this matter, as well as 


I can, I conſider that temptation lies in the im- 


preſſion that ſenſible things make upon the mind 
in 1ts preſent ſtate. When ſuch impreſſion tends 
to excite unlawful deſigns, &c. the reliſting theſe 
by conſiderations worthy of a reaſonable being 
zs virtue; and according to the ſtrength of the 

impreſſion, whether of pleaſure or pain; fo is the 
temptation: to be reckoned greater or leſs. I 
doubt I have not expreſſed myſelf ſo accurate- 
by as I ſhould have done; but I ſuppoſe I have 
{aid enough to lead one of your ſagacity into my 
notion of the matter. I ſuppoſe St. Paul, after 
be had been caught up into paradiſe, found 
the evils of this preſent world temptations, as 

well as before, though the remembrance of that 

rapture was, undoubtedly, a great help to him 

in reſiſting. Now as Chriſt, in the days of his 
. fleſh, had the fame kind of trials as we have, 

the like appetites, like paſſions, the ſame ſens 
fation of pleaſure, pain, grief, fear, & e. though 
he be ſuppoſed to have peculiar advantages in 
ſome reſpecto, this doth not hinder but that he 
may be an example to us, for he reſiſted and 
overcame in the fame manner as we muft do; he 
walked by faith, looking to the joy that was ſet 
before him, he prayed and truſted in God. St. 


Paul had the peculiar advantage above mention- 
ed. We may fay, that all the firſt chriſtians had 
great advantage above os, in ſeeing the mira- 
cles wrought in confirmation of the hope of the 


_ 
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200080 eſpecially thoſe of them who bad them- 
telves. the gifts af the ſpirit; yet I think they 
are very juſtly propaſed as — to us, hay- 
ing, through faith and patience, inberned the 
omi 
Chriſt, the only degotten fon bo” God, ac- 
cording to every received notion concerning his 
perſon, muſt be conceived in ſome reſpects to 
have peculiar advantage above what any other 
could have: And perhaps his trials, all things 
conſidered, were vaſtly ſuperior to the trials of 
others. 1 cannot help thinking, that his agany 
in the garden, and his complaint upon. the croks, 
did ariſe from fomewhat more than the mere 
apprehenfion of what he was to ſuffer in the 
body, or from che actual pain of ſuffering, 
And i it is probable, that the devil, in the temp» 
| tations recorded, took him, as I may fay, at the 
greateſt advantage, when the circumſtances he 
was in, made him moſt liable to the impreſſion 
of the things then propoſed to him. 
I have endeavoured to ſhow, that the incar- 
nation and humiliation of ſuch a being as the 
Logos, is not impoſſible, or unreaſonable, or 
inconſiſtent with the account the ſcripture gives 
us of Chriſt, in the days of his fleſh. I ſhall 
now proceed to take notice of ſome texts that, 
in my apprehenſion, do. plainly aſſert it, or evi- 
dently ſuppoſe it, or ſeem beſt to agree with 
this notion, I —_ begin with ſome paſſages 
in St. John's ; leaving that of the Logos 
to be Te e when 
notion of the deiey of Chriſt, _ 
In the firft chapter, there i is one 8 that 
ſoems to me plainly to intend the * Ko 
i | 5 
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No man bath ſeen God at any time; the only begot- 
ten ſon, o av eig ov, &c. who was in the boſom of 
the Father, be bath” declared him. I think that 
muſt refer to his having been in the boſom of 
the Father, and ſeen him, before he declared him 
to us. Compare this with what Chriſt himſelf 
ſays to Nicodemus in the third chapter, which is 
more expreſs; No man hath aſcended into heaven, 
i. e. ſo as to have been there, but the ſon of man 
who came down from heaven. What can this 
mean, but that the ſon of man was there, 
before he came down into this world, in the fame 
manner as a man would be there, whom you 
ſhould ſuppoſe to have aſcended thither. The 
following words, I think, determine this to be 
the ſenſe, No man hath aſcended into heaven, but 
he who came from heaven, even the ſon of man, 
o 6 wy e Tw wad, who was tn heaven. To ſay nothing 
of his being the bread, which God gave them 
from heaven, as he had given to the Jews of old, 
the manna from heaven, or of his coming down 
from heaven, to do the will of his Father; an 
expreſſion never uſed, as I remember, concern- 
Ing any other man ent from God, though the 
like is uſed concerning angels, who are ſuppoſed 
to have their reſidence in heaven, 1 Cor. xv. 
47. The firſt man is xomes, earthly: the ſecond man 
is the Lord, et d. To paſs theſe expreſſions, 
what other ſenſe can we put upon thoſe eye 
v. 62. of that 6th chapter of John. M bat, and if 
ye Hall Jer the fon of man aſcending, ons w ro ngorega, | 
Jo. viii. 53, &c. ſeems too plain to be eva- 
| ded. 1 have not Grotius: I have always thought 
may ah his 4-4 eee tlic n con- 
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cerning our Saviour, where he falls in with the 
Socinians, to be forced and unnatural. It is 


evident, the Jews diſcourſe related to a real 


exiſtence; and the expreſſion Chriſt uſes con- 
cerning Abraham, hath the ſame reference, pn 


ACpaay yor9a. It is plain, I think, that the 


Jews underſtood in the ſame ſenſe, what Chriſt 


ſaid concerning himſelf; and as to the latter 


words, before Abrabam was, I am, I do not lee 


what ſhould lead them to underſtand. him other- 


wiſe. If that were not his meaning, it ſhould 
ſeem that he gave them needleſs occaſion of of- 


fence. I know a learned perſon who takes the 
proper ſenſe of thoſe words, Abrabam ſaw my 
day, to be this; Abraham ſaw me, ſaw my per- 
ſon, as the Jews underſtood him; this he con- 
firmed by another ſaying of Chriſt to his diſci- 


ples; Te ſhall wiſh to ſee one of the days of the ſon of 


man, i.e. ſee the ſon of man in perſon preſent among 
you. I do not inſiſt on this. But J muſt fay, it 
ſeems to me a very odd anſwer to the objection 
of the Jews, againſt what he had ſaid, to tell 


them that God had a regard to him, in his pur- 


poſe and decree before Abraham had a being; | 
might not any good man ſay as much. 
I will give you another text, * the ex- 


preſſions ſeem to me as clear, and full, and di- 


rect to the purpoſe, as one could wiſn. John 


xvi. 28. 1 came forth from the Father, and am 


3 


come into the world ; again, I leave the world, and 


go to the: Father. I deſire you would read the 


words in the original. Is not coming forth from 
the Father, and coming into the world, as 
aſi ig as * N the . and go- 
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ing to the Father [Tax apme} as plainly literal, 
as his coming again to them, after that he had 
been with the Father, which he often promiſes ? 
John xvii. 5. ſeems no lefs plain and expreſs. 
You imagine that, according to the Jews phraſe- 
ology, that may very well be underttood of the 
glory always defigned for Chrift, in the decree 
and purpoſe of God; but I very much queſtion, 
whether you can find an expreſſion truly parallel, 
either in the Old Teſtament, or the New. That 
in Rev. xin. 8. of the lamb ſlaid from the foun- 
dation of the world, is, I grant, very like, if 
that were the right conſtruing of the words; 
but 1 take the words from be foundation of the 
world, to refer, not to ain, but to written, whoſe 
names were not written from the foundation of 
the world, in the book of life of the lamb that 
was flain. We cannot conclude, that the words 


amo rage, muſt refer to eogaym ; becauſe, that 


immediately proceeds, as might be ſhewn, I 
believe, by innumerable inſtances. And let any 
one judge, which is the more eafy, natural 
thought. Names written in a book from the 
foundation of the world (whether you underftand 
it of their being written all at once, or of their 
being written ſucceſſrrely as they came into 
being, and hved in the world) or a lamb ſhin 
from the foundation of the world, which - 
lamb is fappoſed not io have had a being, 
or however, is khown not to have been flain 
till many ages after the beginning of the 
world. According to the ſenſe you put upon 
Chriſt's words, one might fay of all. Ul are ſa- 
ved, They had glory 3 5 the Father before, & c. 
the beſt text I know of 1 in the New * 
Or 
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for countenancing the elect's being juſtified and 
glorified from eternity. But how different are 
the expreſſions, with relation to the happineſs of 
the ſaints: Inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from before the foundation. Ye are begotten t0 a 
lively hope, to an inberitance, reſerved in heaven for 
you. Henceforth is laid up for me. No where, 
4s I remember, do we meet with any expreſ- 
ſion like this, their having had glory with God 
before the world was. I might obſerve, how 
very proper, I might ſay emphatical, the ſeve- 
ral expreſſions are in this addreſs of Chriſt to God, 
upon our hypotheſis. I have glorified thee on 
earth — what need of ſaying «pon earth, if he 
never had a being any ad Se elle? Now, Fa- 
ber, glorißy me with thyſelf, with the glory which 
I bad, naqa co, with thee before I came down to this 
earth; to do the work thou gaveſt me to do here. 
This wage ceaura and rape cu, ſeem to have a par- 
ticular: force and beauty in this view. In ſhort, 
1 do not ſee how Chriſt could have expreſſed 
himſelf more clearly, upon this occafion, ſuppo- 
fing that he really had glory. with the Father 
re he lived upon earth. | 
Bot you fay, „ it is plain from the goſpel, 
« that Chrift had not the glory he here prays 
, for, before his nativity, this glory being the 
ce reward of his ſufferings, which he had not till 
ce after his reſurrection.“ You know one who 
hath ſpoken' of the modeſty of Jeſus, and what 
if we ſhould take this for an inſtance of his mo- 
deſty; and ſo indeed 1 do. Having finiſned the 
work which the Father had given him to do, he 
doth not immediately demand the full reward 
No. III. Vol. III. 8 5 
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all he afks is, the being reſtored to the glory 
he had left, when he came to do the will of his 
Father on earth. I am confirmed in taking it 
thus, by the foregoing expreſſion, which cer- 
tainly doth not take in the full extent of that 
power he was to be inveſted with; he men- 
tions only that, which had a direct and i imme- 
diate connection with his compleating the great 
deſign of his coming from heaven. As thou 
haſt given him power over all fleſh. That ex- 
preſſion certainly falls vaſtly ſhort of what we 
know he was to be advanced to, even far above 
all principalities and powers, &c. 
I may now proceed to ſome expreſſions of the 
| apoſtles, which do evince, or at leaſt agree beſt 
with this notion. That in the ſecond chapter of 
 Phillippians, appears to me direct to this pur- 
poſe. And there you have, I think, an anſwer 
to the query at the bottom of p. 5. Where is 
the incarnation of Chriſt repreſented as a part 
of his humiliation? For I cannot fall in with the 
ſenſe of the form of God, viz. that it was the 
power of. healing, &c. If ſo, he muſt be con- 
ceived as being in the form of God, and in the 
form of a ſervant, at the ſame time; whereas: the 
text plainly ſpeaks of the one, as oppoſite to the 
other, of his laying aſide the one, «$mewor cavror, 
he emptied himſelf of that, and inſtead thereof, 
took the form' of a ſervant; which form of a 
ſervant, as I take it, is there repreſented as 
conſiſting in this very thing, his becoming man; 
who being in the form of God, did not ſet ſuch 
a value upon this, as to reſolve to retain it, and 
affect to be or to 1 as God, when he came 


into 
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into this world; but was content to give up that, 
did actually diveſt himſelf of it; taking the 
form of a ſervant, n ou¹ννæi avIpuruy yelouers. 
He took the form of a ſervant, in his being 
made in the likeneſs of men. What follows, 
is a farther account of his humiliation, and a 
farther degree of it when in the form of a ſer- 
vant; being found in faſhion as a man. — Thoſe 
expreſſions, being made in ihe likeneſs f men, 
and being found in faſhion as a man, how. aptly 
do they ſuit with the notion of his having been 
a glorious being, before his appearing in fleſh ? 
Much better, I ſhould think, than with the ſup- 
poſition of his having been nothing but a man 
born of a woman. I thought Mr. Pierce's ac- 
count of this paſſage very juſt and clear. But 
_ I have not his paraphraſe here. 
Beſides all this, I do not ſee how Chriſt ſhould 
be repreſented as being in the form of God, upon 
account of his working miracles, or any thing that 
he did here on earth, however extraordinary, ſince 
he came only in the character of a meſſenger 
ſent from God, and acted as ſuch, and expreſsly 
aſeribes all thoſe extraordinary works to the 
power of the Father, as atteſting his miſſion. 
He ſometimes, indeed, ſpeaks of his being in the 
Father, and the Father in him, and that he and 
the Father were one. John xiv. But that the 
works, in themſelves conſidered, were no direct 
immediate evidence of this, and that theſe could 
not conſtitute the form of God, appears in that 
he tells his diſciples, that they ſhould do greater 
things than he had done. 1 might add, he uſes 
the like expreſſions, with relation to his diſ- 
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ciples as choſe before mentioned with relation 
to himſelf, John xvii. 21, 23. And whenever 
his enemies. invidiouſſy put ſuch an interpreta- 
tion upon what he had ſaid, as if he pretended 
to be equal with God, or made ay God, 
he diſclaims ſuch pretenſion and confutes _— 
and aſſumes no other character, at the higheſt 

than that of the Sor of God, whom the: Father 
bad ſent, and ſanttified, and ſealed, Join v. 18, 

&c. John x. 33. 

Before we diſmiſs this-text in Phil. it may be 
proper to take notice of your objection againſt 
ſuch a pre- exiſtent ſtate of glory as we ſuppoſe 
Chriſt to have had, from his receiving ſuch ad- 
vancement, as is particularly mentioned in this 
text, as the reward of his obedience. You 
ſhould think that, according to the notion we 
have of his former ſtave, there could be no room 
for advancement. or reward. I know not, in- 
deed, whether there was any advancement with 
| reſpect to what we may call the natural perfec- 
tions of the being; but I can eaſily: conceive of 
an advancement to higher honour and dignity. 
Whatever he acted before, he ated as the mi- 
niſter or inſtrument of God. If the appearances 
of God, ſpoken of in the Old Teftament, were 
by him, as ſome conceive, ſtill he was but the 
repreſentative of God, and there was no honour 
or worſhip directly paid to him in-perſon. No]·ꝰẽmu 
he hath the government of the univerſe in his 
own hands; all the hoſts of heaven; as well as 
all the ſons of men, muſt pay homage to him. 
He is now conſidered, not as in a ſtate of ſubjec- 
7 evento the Father, but. as inveſted with ſu- 

eli. preme 


© 
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eme authority, deputed indeed, but, as it 
ould ſeem, not under direction, neither 15 he 
accountable. He is abſolutely intruſted with the 
ſupreme authority. Pray obſerve” thoſe words 
of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. xv, 28. Then ſhall the ſon . 
bimſolf alſo be ſubjeF. Now, however glorious 
the Logos was in- himſelf before the incarnation 
(and the more glorious in this reſpect, the greater 
the humiliation) whatever might be the perfec- 
tions of his nature, here is a vaſt difference in 
the ſtate or condition of the perſon; in the 
former ſtate he was conſidered only as the mi- 
niſter of God, now he is made head over all, 
receiving homage from the whole univerſe of 
aan 88 | 
And now you muſt give me leave to retort the 
difficulty upon your hypotheſis, from this view of 
the exaltation of Chriſt. And that is, where is the 


congruity or propriety of ſuch an advancement 


of a mere man upon account of his obedience 
and ſufferings; I ſay ſucb advancement ; for tho 
the bountiful God may vaſtly outdo the merits 
and expectation of cteatures in beſtowing re- 
wards, yet, methinks, there ſhould be ſome 
congruity, and, if the expreſſion may be al- 
| lowed, ſome decency in making retribution. 
I ſhould think this man's being in the form of 

| God, according to your notion, ought not to be 
placed to the account of his merit in ſubmitting 
to death, that being a privilege conferred upon 
him, with a view'to the qualifying him for the 
ſervice he was fent about, viz, the reforming 
the world by his doctrine. But to paſs that, let 


him be conſidered as never ſo highly dignified 


and diſtinguiſhed by the ſpecial favour and pre- 
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ſence of God; and his life and death of the 
| greateſt benefit to mankind; was it not enough 
that upon this account he ſhould be ſet at the 
| head of all mankind; what reaſon was there that 
a mere man, for having done this ſervice to men, 
ſhould be made head over angels too, and Lord 
of the whole creation ? This, methinks, ſeems 
to exceed all meaſures of fitneſs. But now, 
when we conſider this perſon as vaſtly ſuperior 
to angels in the excellency and perfections of 
his nature, and under God their maker ; that he, 
having in compliance with the will of God, 
ſubmitted to be made, for a while, lower than 
the angels, and given up himſelf to ſuch ſuf- 
ferings; that after this he ſhould be made head 
of all, and angels and principalities be made 
ſubject to him, here, methinks, I ſee the greateſt 
juſtneſs, the higheſt propriety in ſuch a diſpen- 
ſation, whereas ſuch advancement of a mere 
man ſeems unaccountable. 

After what hath been ſaid I need not aſk, 
which hypotheſis affords the more illuſtrious ex- 
ample of humiliation and condeſcenſion, and of 


obedience to the will of God. You ſeem fully 


ſenſible of this, when you object againſt our no- 
tion of the humiliation as being too great to be 
concelved poſſible. Nor need I add, that the 
ſame conſideration doth alſo highly aggrandiſe 
the love of - Chriſt towards ſinners, and ſets it, 
according to the repreſentation of the apoſtle be- 
fore mentioned, beyond all imagination. Nor 
can I fee any pretence for ſuggeſting that this 
- rends to a leſſening of the love of God, p. 15. 
n my apprehenſion it gives a much more illuſ- 
trious diſplay of it. OR: conſent of Chriſt, his 
voluntarily 


deed, this could be no inſtance o 
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hs yielding himſelf, is ſuppoſed and al- 
lowed by you as well as by- us eee. in- 
his love) but 

the propoſal is allowed by us as well as by 
you to come from the Father, yea, he enjoined 
it; This commandment, ſays Chriſt, have I re- 
. ceived of my Father : When he cometh into the 
world, he faith, Lo J come, to do thy will, O 
God. There was a free conſent on his part, 
and the moſt generous love and pity to men 
eee you alſo allow) and this was highly pleaſ- 
ing to God, Therefore doth the Father love me, 
becauſe I laid down my life. His giving him- 
ſelf doth not interfere with God's giving him in 
_ our hypotheſis, any more than it doth in yours. 
And as love and pity in the perſon himſelf 
appears to vaſtly greater advantage, when we 
conſider him in ſo glorious and happy ftate 
before he ſubmitted to ſuffering and death; fo 


God's giving up one ſo glorious in himſelf, ſo 


dear to him, to ſuch humiliation and ſufferings 
upon our account, i. e. (requiring him to un- 
dergo this for our ſalvation) gives us a view of 
God's love to us, far exceeding what we have 
in conſidering God only as forming a mere man, 


and giving him up for us. 


I began to think it was time to quit this head; 
but there is one or two things more urged b 
you relating to this point, which I think I had 
as good take notice of here, and then I ſhalf 


have done with it. It ſeems ftrange to you, 


that if the caſe were as we repreſent- it, this 
ſhould be no more frequently and particularly in- 
ſiſted on in the New Teſtament. In the text we 
have laſt conſidered, Phil. ii. where the apoſtle is 
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recommending, with the greateſt concern, conde- 
ſcenſion and goodneſs, you fee this matter (ac- 
cording to my ſenſe of the words) particularly 
drawn out, and a lively repreſentation of it, to 
Excite to an imitation in our ſphere. That in 
many other places it is not ſo expreſsly taken 
notice of and enlarged upon, may not, perhaps, 
be ſo difficult to account for. We may con- 
clude that ſuch as had been for ſome time in- 
ſtructed in the religion of Jeſus, knew very well 
the dignity of his perſon; and therefore it is 
to be ſuppoſed that this would naturally occur 
to their thaughts upon the mention of him ; they 
knew very well who and what he was who did 
all this for them; juſt as when we ſpeak of 
God's having done any thing for us, we do not 
enter into a particular deſcription of his exceF 
lencies and perfections, which might ſerve to en- 
hance our idea of his great goodneſs, conde- 
ſcenſion, &c. The name of God is ſuppoſed 
to carry theſe ideas; ſo the name of Chriſt a- 
mong chriſtians. But you obſerve, that there is 
no notice taken of this in the apoſtle's preach- 
ing Chriſt to Jews or Gentiles. So neither is 
there of his miraculous conception, or of his 
being the only begotten ſon of God. Their great 
buſineſs in firſt preaching Chriſt, was to convince 
men of his being ſent from God, and with re- 


ſpect to the Jews particularly, 'of being the 


Meſſiah. For this purpoſe it was enough to 
inſiſt on what was known and viſible, as attef-_ 
| tations of his divine miſſion, or the characters 
of the Meſſiah ſpecified in the prophets. When 
any became chriſtians, they were/ oradually to 
be let into a more particular knowledge of Chriſt, 

and 
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and of his doctrines, growing in the knowledge 


of their Lord and Saviour, and endeavouring to 
comprehend more and more of the height, and 
depth, and length, and breadth, and to know 
more of the love of Chriſt, which paſſeth know- 
Whether the Jews at that time had the notion 


ol the pre-exiſtence of the ſoul of the Meſſiah, 


I cannot fay. I think they have had ſuch a no- 
tion among them in later times, and ſpeak great 
things concerning it. But you can give a bet- 
ter account of theſe matters than I can do. By 
the diſciples queſtion, Hath this man ſinned, 
that he was born blind? it ſeems as if the notion 
of all ſouls' pre-exiſtence was then common 
among them. | | | 
I think I have taken notice of all the particu- 
lars you had to object againſt our account, of 
the pre-exiſtent ſtate of Chriſt. | 
J had hinted, that there are ſome paſſages, 
which, though they may not be reckoned evi- 
dent direct proofs of this point, yet ſeem to in- 
timate, that the writers had this notion. Let 
me give you ſome inſtances, where the expreſ- 
ſions do ſeem to me to comport, better with this 
than with your ſuppoſition. Such is that of Paul, 
Rom. i. concerning his ſon, Ts yewuer, of the 
feed of David according to the fleſh, declared to 
be the-Son of God according to the ſpirit of ho- 
lineſs. What need of that diſtinction, according 
40 the fleſh, which alſo ſeems to be expreſſed with 
a particular emphaſis, chap. ix. Of whom 
: Chriſt came, To u anpra, As 10 that which con- 
© cerns the fleſh; what need, I ſay, of ſuch a diſ- 
tinction or limitation, as it ſeems to be, if he had 
- no 
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no being but in fleſh. In the text now under 
conſideration, Rom, 1. the «ara nrwuua ay, ſeems 
to be oppoſed to the ara capwa, according to 
the latter he was of the ſeed of David; 

according to the former (the ſpirit of holi- 
neſs which inhabited the fleſh) he was the 
Son of God. Do we meet with ſuch an expreſ- 
fion concerning any other deſcendant of David, 
ar of any other man? We have, I think, men- 
tion made of the ſeed of Abraham, according 
to the fleſh; but that is, by way. of diſtinction, 
from another kind of ſeed, the ſpiritual ſeed. 
But where there is nothing ſpoken of or intended, 
but natural deſcent, ſuch an expreſſion would 

ſeem needleſs and unaccountable, in the com- 
mon caſe of men's deſcending from their proge- 
nitors. Of like nature is that expreſſion, Gal. 
iv. God ſent forth his ſon, born of a woman. 
What occaſion for ſaying, God ſent him, born of 


a woman, if he then received his being when he 


was born, and was never deemed to be any thing 


but a merg man ? was ever ſuch expreſſion uſed 


concerning any other prophet or meſſenger, 


cc God ſent ſuch a one, born of a woman? But 


how appoſite are the words, if we ſuppoſe 


this Son of God to have-had a glorious being in 
a former ſtate, EEQTESRNE TH VIOV QVTS YEVOPPENOY EX YUYGUKOG. 
I might. give another inſtance to this purpoſe, 


from Col. i. 20. By him 10 reconcile all things, 
 baving made peace, via Ts owpato; Tis gapro; ours. 


How apt is ſuch an expreſſion, after the account 


we have in that chapter, of his glorious exiſt- 
ence before his incarnation, (which account we 


may have occaſion to conſider more particularly 
| r 
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by and by.) The account that is given of his 


taking fleſh, in the Epiſt. to the Hebrews, carries 


the ſame face; ; as the children were partakers of 
and blood, i. e. by natural conſtitution. 
He himſelf alſo, in like manner, wt«sxe (a dif- 
ferent word, which ſeems to denote a voluntary 
act) be partook of the ſame, that by death, Sc. He 
| partook of fleſh and blood, and ſo became capa- 
ble of taſting death. And though enanaugarerai, 
v. 16. may not intend, as our tranſlation hath 
it, taking upon him the nature of angels, yet it 
implies a voluntary act, he takes hold of the 
ſeed of Abraham, in order to help them; and 
for this purpoſe it was requiſite, that he ſhould 
be made in all things like unto his brethren, i. e. 
in partaking of fleſh and blood (of which be- 
fore) and alſo in being tempted as they are 
tempted. 
I might alſo refer you to chapter viii. 3. For 
every high prieſt is ordained to offer gifts and ſa- 
crifices, wherefore it was neceſſary that this high 
prieſt ſhould have ſomewhat 10 offer, i. e. ſhould 
have a body, which is more than once ſpoken of 
in this epiſtle, as the offering and ſacrifice which 
he preſented unto God, 
But that paſſage in chapter x. verſe 5, Gp 
very expreſs. Wherefore, sxouems coming into 
the world, he ſaith, Sacrifices and offerings thou 
wouldeſt not, but a body haſt thou prepared 
me. Lo I come, to do thy will, O God. You 
will perhaps ſuppoſe this to be figurative only, 
and poetical. But I ſee no reaſon for departing 
Fram the literal ſenſe, and why we ſhould ha 
dale 
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take it as a real natural repreſentation of the fact. 
And that is too plain to need any comment. | 
Some expreſſions in St. John's epiſtle may 
be taken notice of, 1 we come to ſpeak of 
the Logos. 
| Before I enter vpon the cenfiflrention of 
what you offer upon the head of Chriſt's s deity, 
F would take ſome notice of the opinion of 
Chriſt's appearing to the patriarchs, which you 
impute to the Pythagoriſm and Platoniſm of * 
fathers. I do not know of any direct proof of 
this in the New Teſtament, but ſome paſſages 
there are, which may ſeem to refer to this, or at 
leaſt, may very well agree with it, and ſo may 
be thought to give ſome countenance to the 
notion. As when St. John ſays, Eſaias ſaw his 
glory, referring to the viſion in the ſixth chapter 
of Iſaiah. His being in the form of God, may 
be underſtood in this ſenſe. It is expreſsly ſaid, 
that no man hath ſeen God, yet we read fre. 15 
quently in the Old Teſtament, of God's appear- 
ing. It is particularly ſaid of the elders, at 
mount Sinai, that they /aw the God of Jjraet, 
and under his feet. Now if we conceive, that 
the Logos appeared as repreſenting God, or (if 
you will allow- the expreſſion) as perſonating 
God, may not this fitly be termed, being in the 
form of God. And if fo, may not anavyacua Tr; 
doens and XApaxTrp, be meant of the ſame appear- 


ances. There is one paſſage in the Old Teſta- 


ment, which I have ſometimes thought might 
be taken as a hint of this, it is in Pſalm Ixviii. 
The chariots of God are twenty thouſand, the Lord 
is among them as at mount Sinai; then follow the 

| | words, | 
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words, Thou haſt aſcended up on high. Is not the 
perſon to whom he addreſſes, Theu haſt aſcended; 
Sc. the Lord ſpoken of before, who hath not 
there the name Jehovah, and if fo is diſtinguiſhed 
ſrom the Lord God ſpoken of afterwards. This 
ſuppoſition ' ſeems to you inconſiſtent with the 

ſtle's argument, Heb. ii. 2. But it is to be 
conſidered, the apoſtle is there ſpeaking of the 
meſſenger, or of the perſon coming from God 
to deliver his word. It is certain, as to the ori- 
ginal authority, both diſpenſations were equal, 
they were both from God. Now if the Logos 
appeared at mount Sinai, he came not as a meſ- 
ſenger to deliver the law from God, but as re- 
preſenting God himſelf, who, according to Mo- 
ſes's account, was conceived: to be preſent there, 
in a glorious ſenſible manner. The perſons then 
made uſe of in delivering the word, were angels, 
here the Son himſelf is the meſſenger, he comes 
from God to deliver the goſpel; fo runs the 
oppoſition, the word was then ſpoken by an- 
gels, this great ſalvation was firſt ſpoken by the 
Lord himſelf. The compariſon is manifeſtly 
with reſpe& to the dignity of the perſons em- 
ployed as meſſengers, or miniſters in delivering; 
the word of God; and the ſuppoſition of our 
Lord's being at mount Sinai, as the repreſentative: 
of God, doth not, I think, ſuperſede the com- 
parifon ; nay, rather, doth it not add weight to 
it, and more fully anſwer his purpoſe? He who 
then appeared in the form of God, when that 
word was ſpoken by angels, is himſelf the meſ- 
ſenger of God in this laſt diſpenſation 


I now 
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I now proceed to the ſecond point, the deity 
of Chriſt. Your ſecond ſcheme mentioned under 
this head, and what you quote from the Chalcedo- 
nian creed, I take to be orthodox. Your explica- 
tion of the beginning of St. John's goſpel, doth 
not ſatisfy me. I agree with you, that in the 
ſentence, * 8 w—o Xoys is the ſubject, and there 
is a gradation, but I can by no means take in 
your ſenſe of the words, viz. that beg is the ſame 
with 6 60 mentioned before. Why then ſhould 

he not have ſaid, « o aoyog wv o bt, in the ſame man- 
ner as he ſays, v. 4. * u Con m To pus, and again, 
v. 8. he was not To %. And I am ſo far from 
thinking, that all which follows makes for your 
interpretation, that it appears to me ſtrong 
againſt it. I am ſorry you did not give a ſenſe 
of that paſſage, w =p; Tov beo, for I can put no 
| ſenſe upon it, that ſhould make it tolerably con- 
ſiſtent with the Logos, being o &; himſelf. You 
ſay, who ſhould that be, of whom it is ſaid, 
all things were made by bim, but God the Fa- 
ther? I ſay, what need of ſayfng, all things 
were made by him, when he had ſaid before, 

that the Logos was God himſelf? Did the Jews 
need to be told, that o beos was the creator of the 
world? It is obſervable, that the evangeliſt, 
after he had faid, * dog m o Nys, immediately 
repeats and inculcates what he had ſaid before, 
and the ſame was vo Toy beo, as it were on pur- 
poſe to obviate the miſunderſtanding the fore- 
going expreſſion, that none might imagine him 
to mean that the Logos was God himſelf. A 
ſtrange ſaying, the Logos was God himſelf, and 
he was with God. But now ſuppoſing the 
Logos 
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Logos a diftin&t perſon from God, the Jews, 
who knew very well that God was the maker 
of the world, might fitly be told, that Jeſus, who 
appeared among them, was the Logos in fleſh, 
that this Logos was in the beginning with God, 
and that God made all things by him; this they 
may be ſuppoſed not to have known before. 

You ſay that God was the word, the light, 
the life, in ſhort, that he is the Loges who was 
made fleſh. If ſo, we muſt ſay, that the Father 
was incarnate, and died for us, and as was hint- 
ed above, the ſupreme God and a man make 
one perſon; for the evangeliſt plainly ſpeaks of 
him, who was the life and the light, and the 
word, as the perſon who was manifeſted in fleſh, 
whom their eyes had ſeen and their hands had 


| handled: Compare John, firſt epiſtle, firſt chap- - 


ter. And Chrift himſelf ſays, I am the light of 
the world; I am the life. But doth not St. John, 
both here and in his epiſtle, expreſsly diſtinguiſh 
this-perſon, whom he calls the word, the life 
from God, even the Father, with whom he was 
before he was manifeſted to us. He was with 
God; in him was life; be came into the world; 
the Logos was made fleſh, and ve beheld bis 

glory; whoſe glory? the glory of the Logos in 
fleſh, as the glory of the only begotten, mapa 
TeTp%, not as the glory of the Father himſelf. 
And again afterwards, this only begotten was in 
the boſom of the Father, and hath declared bim 
to us. And fo in the epiſtle, that which we 
have ſeen with our eyes, Ic. declare we unto you : 
for the life was manifeſted, and wwe declare unto 

you the eternal life which was Teo; Tov nana, and 
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was manifeſted unto us, that ye may have fel- 
 lowſhip ww the an and with his Son Feſus 
Chriſt.” 

Paul's diſcourſe in the firſt chapter 15 Col. 
may farther illuſtrate and prove this, viz. that 
he who was in the beginning with God, and by 
whom all things were made, is one diſtin&t from 
God. He is there expreſsly ſpeaking of the Son 
of God, in whom we have redemption through 
bis blood, who is, ſays he, the image of the in- 
valle God, the firſs born of every creature; 
for by him were all things created. Why ſhould 
not this be underſtood. of the original creation, 
as well as that in John. - The expreſſions are as 
ſtrong; © apxn, lead you to underſtand it fo there; 
TpwroToxog seracns xTioeu; is, with me, of full as great 
weight to determine this to be the ſenſe. here. 
What he ſays afterwards of the ſame perſon, as 
being the firſs born from the dead, appears to me 
to be plainly a diſtinct matter, and conſequen- 
tial to the other; having given account. of what 
he was originally, he farther ſnews what he is 
now particularly with reference to the church. 
And be is the head of the body the church, being the 
beginning, the firſl born from the dead, that in all 
things (in this reſpect, as well as with reſpect to 
che matters before- mentioned) he might have we 
pre- eminence: Becauſe it was the good pleaſure of 
God, that in him all fulneſs ſhould dwell. f 

Now if the creation here ſpoken of be the 
original creation, I need not obſerve to you that 
it is aſcribed to one who is manifeſtly. diſtin- 
guiſhed from bees, one who is the image of 
che inviſible God, unto one who roſe from the 

| dead, | 
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dead, &c. And if this be the apoſtle's ſenſe in 
this place, as. well as St. John's in. his goſpel, 
I ſee no manner of reaſon why we ſhould not 
underſtand the words, Heb. i. By whom he made 
_ the worlds, in the ſame ſenſe (aw, is uſed in this 
| ſenſe in the ſame Epiſtle, chap. xi. 3.) eſpeci- 
ally ſince, a few. verſes after, the author ſcruples 
not to apply to the ſame perſon; that paſſage 
in Pſal. ci. Thou, Lord, haſt laid the foundation of 
the earth, Sc. And certainly the perſon he is 
ſpeaking of in this chapter is not God himſelf, 
but * — whom God ſpeaks, &c. Upon the whole, 
it ſeems abundantly evident to me, that Chriſt, in 
his higheſt capacity, and under the higheſt titles, 
and particularly as the Logos in chap. i. of 
John's goſpel, is ſpoken of and repreſented as 
one diſtin&t from God. 

And indeed to make God and Chriſt one per- 
ſon, or the title of God, or the like, when attri- 
buted to Chriſt, to intend the Father dwelling 
in him, is, in my apprehenſion, to introduce 
the utmoſt confuſion into the goſpel account of 
our Saviour. You ſeem to be greatly offended 
at the title of God being given to Chriſt in an 
inferior ſenſe ; the admitting an inferior God, 
is, in your apprehenſion, a manifeſt abſurdity. 
But, I pray, is not this title given to him at the 


8 very ſame time that he is ſpoken of as having 


one above him, who is expreſsly called his God: 
Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; for Goa, 
even thy God, bath anointed thee. We are uſed 
generally to affix to the word God, the notion of 
abſolute ſupremacy ; in that ſenſe an inferior God 
is an abſurdity. Bot the term God was uſed, 
S614. Vol HE  'T © as 


as is well known, both by Jews and Heathens, 
in a ſubordinate ſenſe... To them certainly 
there could be nothing ſhocking in it. If he 
called them gods unto whom the word of God 
came, &c. Might it not ſeem as ſtrange that there 
ſhould be an inferior object of worſhip? Yet TI 
think nothing can be more evident (to me it is 
as plain as that one and one make two) that, ac- 
cording to the New Teſtament, there is a wor- 
ſhip to Chriſt diſtin&t from the worſhip paid to 
the fupreme God and Father, a worſhip paid to 
him which cannot be given to the Father. = 
You ſay, Would any Jew aſcribe the cre- 
cc ation of the World to any but God?” No; 
but St. John might inform them that God made 
the world by him who had now appeared in 
fleſh. You aſk farther, «© Whoſe people were 
« the Jews, were they not God's?” True; but 
were they not alſo to be the Meſſiah's people when 
he ſhould come. Where is the impropriety in 
ſaying, Chriſt came io his own (underſtanding it 
of the Jews?) To ſay nothing of his being re- 
lated to them, as being of the ſtock of Abraham, 
(which alone gives occaſion ſometimes to ſuch 
ſort of expreſſions) did not they know and ac- 
knowledge that the Meſſiah was to be their 
king. You may remember the exclamation of 
Nathanael, Thou art the fon of God, thou. art 
the king of Jfrael. You lay mighty ſtreſs upon 
Chriſt's declaring ſo frequently that the Father 
was in bim, and that it was the Father who did 
the works, Sc. No doubt it was very proper 
it ſhould be ſo. Chriſt appeared and acted as 
he of God, and in the ſtate of hu- 
miliation 
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miliation was, perhaps, diveſted of the native 
inherent power he had before, (you will excuſe 
the expreſſion, I hope, and bear with the ſup- 
| poſition.) It was by the power of the Father, 
and his ſpirit communicated to him, that the 
works were wrought; though, as I conceive, he 
had this power at his command, i. e. God was 
ready to exert it upon every occaſion in which 
Chriſt ſhould ſer fit to apply to bim for it. 
Father, I know that thou heareſt me always. I 


| do. not ſee any thing in this that interferes with 


our hypotheſis; it ſhould ſeem rather not ſo well 
to agree with yours. If the Father himſelf be the 
Logos that was made fleſh, and tabernacled 
among us, and was the Chriſt, what occaſion was 85 
there, what room could there be for Chriſt's 
addreſſing to his Father in heaven. Nor doth 
his ſay, He that hath ſeen me hath ſeen the Fa- 
ther, deſtroy our notion of the Logos. He was 
the moſt lively image and repreſentation of the 
Father; in him was the cleareſt manifeſtation of 
God that we could, or at leaſt that was fit for us 
to have 1n this preſent ſtate, Certainly he did 
not mean that he himſelf was the Father, or 
that he and the Father were one and the ſame 
perſon. Upon the ſame account he might fitly 
* called Immanuel, becauſe God did moſt 
eminently manifeſt hicaſelf, particularly his grace 
and love, in and by him. We read of a city 
whoſe name was to be Jehovah Samma. 
I I ſhall now conſider ſome particular texts which 
you have remarked upon. I have no commen- 
tators by me, nor Dr. Clark's Scripture Do#rine, 
nor have I a memory to retain the particular 
n 355 interpretations 
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interpretations I may have met with; fo that I 
can only give you my own thoughts as things 
appear to me in reading the New Teſtament. 
Heb. i. 2. &c. The brighineſs of his glory, &c. 
I rather incline to take theſe as belonging to 
the character of the Son of God, before he took 
fleſh. If there had been no account elſewhere 
of Chriſt's pre-exiſtent ſtate, I cannot ſay that 
ſhould have concluded it from hence ; but ſince 
that is plain to me from other ſcriptures, and, as 
I think, is ſpoken of in this epiftle, the expreſ- | 
ſions ſeem to me moſt naturally to fuit with that 
ſtate, 1 have offered ſome reaſons why I un- 
derſtand the words, By whom be made the worlds, 
of the original creation, I add, this ſeems very 
appoſite]y | to come in here, as intimating a fit- 
neſs in his being app6inted heir of all things. 
Now if that be meant of the original creation, 
the things which follow ſeem moſt naturally to 
belong to him in the ſtare he was in before his 
coming in fleſh. Indeed I do not ſee how it 
could be ſaid of the man Chriſt, while he was on 
earth, that he upheld all things by the word of 
God's power. The author ſeems willing to give 
us, in one view, a ſummary deſcription of this 
perſon by whom God now ſpeaks to us. He 
tells us what he was in his original ſtate, what 
he did for us here on earth, and what his pre- 
ſent ſtate is. 
In ver. 5. there is no evading the title of 
God being given to the Son as diſtinguiſhed 
from God, even his God who anointed him, 1 
will not be poſitive that the title of Son belongs 
to Chriſt, previouſly to his being born of a wo- 
| 1 man. 
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man. Though I own that ſeems to be the moſt 
natural ſenſe of ſeveral paſſages, viz. to take it 
as belonging to him in his original ſtate. The only 
begotten Son wha was in the boſom of the Father ; 
God ſent bis Son into the world. And in this 


| Chapter God hath ſpoken by his Sou whom be 


appointed, by whom he made the worlds. In theſe 
and the like paſſages, he ſeems to be repreſented 
as having that title or character in the ſtate 
there ſpoken of, i. e. when be was in the boſom 
of the Father, before bis coming into the world, 
when God made the worlds by bim. And me- 


thinks the title is very properly giyen to him, 
according to the notion I haye of his original 


| ſtate. For if angels are called the ſons of God, 
and Adam is called the ſon of God, and he is 
ſtiled the -Father of the ſpirits of all fleſh, he 
who was firſt and immediately derived from 
God, who was the expreſs, image of his perſon 
or ſubſtance, may, I ſhould think, very juſtly 
have the title or character of the only begotten 
Son of God. 

I have already ſpoken of the name Immanuel. 
Other texts you mention may refer to God's 
manifeſting himſelf in and by Chriſt. No- 
thing of this nature is inconſiſtent, as far as I 
can perceive, with my notion, concerning the 
perſon of Chriſt. 

As to the appearing of the glory of God, diſ- 
tinct from the glory of Chriſt, I cannot be po- 
ſitive. Your interpretation of ſeveral paſſages 
relating to this matter may ſatisfy. But it is 


 _ obſervable, that Chriſt ſpeaks of the glory of the 


F f aches which ſhall attend him at his PPearings 
Mu 3 
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as if it were as diſtin& from his own glory as 
that of the angels is, The /on of man ſhall come in 
bis own glory, im the Father's glory, and in the 
glory of the boly angels. Luke. And whereas God 

is ſaid to have his throne in the heavens, and 1s 
characteriſed as He that ſitteth upon the throne, and 
Chriſt is repreſented as fitting on the right band of 
the throne of God, Heb. x11. 2. I ſee no abſurdity 
in ſuppoſing a manifeſtation of the glory of God 
at the appearing of Chriſt. The text you men- 
tion, Titus 11. 13. runs thus; The appearing of 
the glory of the great God and of our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

I ſuppoſe Juſtin Martyr would not oy that 
it was the ſupreme God who gave the law, and 
was the God of the Jews, &c. But he ſuppoſes 
that he who appeared upon all occaſions was the 


Son. I think his diſcourſes upon this head, and, 


indeed, moſt of the Fathers, as far as I remem- 
ber, are very confuſed. However, I think it 
is undeniable, that he believed the Son to be a 
diſtinct being from the ſupreme God and Father. 
I mean the Son in his higheſt capacity, and as 
God. 
Col. i. 15. The i image of the inviſi ble Cod, was 
ſo before the incarnation, and while on earth, 
and will always be fo. Col. iii. 3—9. ſuit as well 
with my notion as with yours, 

Thus I have given you my thoughts upon 
theſe matters with all freedom. If I have been 
tedious in ſome things, you muſt excuſe it. I 
endeavour to find out truth for myſelf, but when 
J think J am never fo clear in my own mind, 
= 1 little — of being able to ſet kc in 

| uch 
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ſuch a light as to convince others, who are got 
into another way of thinking. However, this I 
am ſatisfied of, that if there be any force in 
what I have ſaid, PHILALETHES Will perceive it 


as ſoon as any man, and be as ready to yield 
to . 


wo _— _— * »„— * 
> 7 


To the Editors of Theological Repoſitory 


GENTLEMEN, 


The following verſion of the 13 9th Din, with the 
remarks and paraphraſe accompanying it, I re- 
ceived from a worthy friend, who gave me leave 
to communicate the whole to you for publication, 
/ you think it may be acceptable to your readers. 
He is of opinion, that there are many paſſages in 
the Old Teftament, beſides thoſe commonly noted, 
which have. a real reference to the rewards and 
* puniſhments of a future ſtate, as might be made 
"fo appear, if they were exattly tranſlated, and 
| compared with other texts, where the like terms 
and phraſes occur in the original. It was with 
a particular view of pointing out an inſtance or 
Two of this kind, that he drew up what I now 
ſend you. In the verſion, be profeſſes to have 
attended to the original with care. The remarks 
might have been more uumerous ; but he thought 
theſe ſufficient for his purpoſe." For the free 
tranſlation or paraphraſe, intended to ſes the 
; whole. compoſition, in a more eaſy, ſtriking and 
© popular light, he apologiſes, as not having been 
_ to wa himſelf, and wiſnes it might be im- 
18 4 . 
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proved; bowever, I bave not ventured 10 mate 
any material alteration. oP. 


1 am, gentlemen, 5 


Your humble ſervant, 
| A. O. C. 


E 1 39th pſalm, W a ſolemn addreſs 
to Jehovah (compoſed when the author 
appears to have lain under the imputation of 
criminal actions or deſigns, from which he was 
deſirous to clear himſelf) may admit of the fol- 
lowing diviſions. The Pſalmiſt, 1. expreſſes the 
ſtrongeſt conviction, that his own character and 
conduct was perfectly known to God. From 
whence he takes occaſion, 2. to repreſent the 
knowledge, power and care of the Deity, as of the 
moſt univerſal and unlimited extent. He then 
more particularly reflects, 3. on the wonderful 
diſplays of the divine wiſdom, in the firſt contri- 
vance and compoſition of his frame; 4. on the 
innumerable bleſſings with which he had been 
favoured, by a kind providence, through all his 
life; and g. on the ſtill greater bleſſings he ho- 
ped to enjoy, in the bliſsful preſence of God for 
ever, from whence the wicked ſhould be driven 
into utter deſtruction; after which he concludes, 
6. with a ſolemn appeal and*prayer, to this all- 
| knowing God, for the trial and proof of his in- 
nocence and integrity. 
1. God's perfect knowledge ofthe Pſalmiſt's cha- 
raQer and conduct, ſtrongly aſſerted, v. 1. O Lord, 
thou haſt ſearched and known me. 2. Thou knoweſt 
my down- Ca and mine . Thou under- 
A 
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ſtandeſt my good thoughts of old. 3. Thou com- 
paſſeſt my path, and my lying down, and thou 

' cloſely attendeſt on all my ways. 4. For there is 
not a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, thou 
knoweſt it altogether. 5. Thou baſt formed my fu- 
ture and my former ſtate, and laid the palm of thy 
hand over me. This knowledge is too wonderful 
for me; it is high, I cannot attain unto it. 5 
„ e , On 


RE MAR KRS. 


Ver. 2. , My good tbougbis, is derived 
from a root that ſignifies to aſſociate, to be in a 
regular and friendly manner, united with others. 

It is the ſame word which is applied to God, 

ver. 17. which doubtleſs denotes his thoughts of 

love. Whereas '2yW, the thoughts mentioned, 
ver. 23. are thoſe which are divided, ſcattered, 
diſcompoſed, or diſtracted about various objects; 
alluding to boughs torn from a tree, or to the 
ſplitting of a rock, or to the droſſy mixture 
which muſt be ſeparated from the pure metal, 
by the refiner. | 


bid. pin, Of old, ſeems to reſpect the pre- 
ceding part of life. In this ſenſe it is uſed in 
Iſaiah xxii. 11. and tranſlated long ago. Com- 
pare Iſaiah xxv. 1. xxxvii. 26. xlii. 10, &c, 


Verſe 5. "is, My future ſtate. Compare 


- laiah xli. 23. xliii. 10. xliv. 6, &c. p, 9 


Former ſtate. This word denotes the preceding 
time, Pſalm lxviii. 33. Iſaiah xxiii. 7. xlv. 21. 
li. 9. xliv. 6. Jer. xxx. 20. xlvi. 26. Hab. i. 
20, &c. In the verſion of the ſeventy, it = | 
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2. On the unlimited extent of the divine know- 
ledge, power and care. Ver. 7. Whither ſhall I go 
from thy ſpirit ? And whither ſhall I flee from 

thy face? 8. If I mount aloft into heaven, thou 
art there: If I make Hades my couch; behold, thou 
art there. . Shall I take the wings of the morn- 
ing? Shall I dwell in the moſt diſtant parts of 
the fea? 10. Even there thy hand ſhall guide 
me, and thy right hand ſhall bold me. 11. If 1 
T- PS er Jay, 

REMARKS. 


Ta toxala na Ta apxain ov ennaca;. We have a ſen- 
timent ſimilar to this in Soph. Ajax, v. 34. 
Where Ulyſſes is introduced as ſaying to the 
m ð ͤ 


— mTavla yap Ta T ou Taps; - 
Ta r eicereila, on nuBoprwpuet XE. | | 
Ver. 8. The wings of the morning. The Latin 
poets aſſign a chariot to Aurora. Thus Virg. 
En. 6. 355. Roſeis Aurora quadrigis. And 
again, 7. 26. Aurora in roſeis, fulgebat lutea 
bigis. Buchanan, in his elegant verſion, uſes 
here the ſame image: _ | „„ 


Aurora curru me volueri ut deferat, 
Ad occidentis limitem, 
Hic deprehendas me. 


But the repreſentation of the rays of the 
= morning, under: the figure of a chariot running 
WER." eeuer fo faſt, ſeems much leſs beautiful and ſig- 
* nificant, than that of flight by means of wings. 
And it may be ſaid in truth, what Homer feigns 
of the chariot of his deity, that every jump or 
ſpring was of equal extent with the world. 
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ſay, Cath the darkneſs ſhall cover me, even the 
night ſhall be light about me. 12. Yea, the dark- 
neſs, by its denſe gloom, concealeth not from thee; 
but the night ſhineth as the day, darkneſs and light 
are juſt the ſame to thee. 

3. On the wonderful diſplay of divine wiſdom, 


in contriving and adjuſting the human frame, ver. 
13. Thou art the poſſeſſor of my reins; thou haſt co- 
vered me in my mother's womb. 14. I will praiſe 
thee, for my excellent and awfully aftoniſhing form- 


ation. Marvellous are thy works, and of that my 


foul is truly ſenſible, 15. My body was not bid 
from thee, when I was made in ſecret; and curiouſly * 
wrought as embroidery, in the deep receſſes of the 
earth. 16. Thine eyes did ſee my unformed maſs ; 
and in thy regiſter all the members were delineated : 
Day unto day they were moulded into form ; and 
not one of them was wanting. 


4. On the bleſſings of this life, which a kind 
providence liberally beſtows. Ver. 17. How pre- 
cious alſo are thy thoughts of love to me, O God; 
| Tow great is the ſum of them. 18. FI wou 
count them, they are more in number wes Ihe 
ſand. | | 
5. On the future Ho of good and bad men. 
Yo 18. When 1 awake I ſhall be ſtill with thee. 

Ig. Surely, O righteous God, thou wilt flay the 
wicked, and the men of blood, by ſaying, Depart 
from me. 20. When they ſhall have given an ac- 
count of their wickedneſs unto thee, every one of 
thine enemies ſhall. be borne away into deſtruction. 5 


6. The Pſalmiſt's ſolemn appeal and prayer 


to the- all-knowing God, for the proof of his 
5 Innocence | 


IS 
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innocence and integrity, Ver. 21. Do mt 1 
Hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? And am I 
not grieved with thoſe that riſe up againſt thee ? 
1 hate them with a perfett hatred: I count them 
mine enemies. 23. Search me, O God, and know 
my beart ; try me, and know my thoughts : 24. 

And ſee if there be any way of grief in me; ; and 
lead me in 46 _— Way. 


REMARKS. 


Ver. 18. vpn, I awake, or ſhall awake. The 
preterite tenſe is often uſed for the future. That 
this word is frequently applied to awaking from 
the ſleep of death, appears from 2 Kings iv. 31. 
The child is not made to awake. Pſalm xvii. 15. 
I fhall be ſatisfied when I awake with thy likeneſs. 
Compare Dan. xii. 2. 
Ver. 20. pb, When they ſhall have given an 
account, or confeſſed unto thee. This word is 
uſed in ſolemn tranſactions, as in Deut. xxvi. 
18. hath avouched thee. Pſal. viii. 2, &c. 
Ib. dome, Abominationem, their wickedneſs. 
The word ſeems to denote wickedneſs ſo in- 
grained as to be incurable; and exhibits to view 
the reprobate ſtate. 
Ib. xw2, Every one of thy enemies ſhall be 
borne away. This word ſeems to be a regular 
participle ſingular, not an anomalous preterite 
plural; and admits the ſenſe given in the tran(- 
lation. 
Üb. aw, Into d eftruftion. The ſeventy has 
it, Iboylas wig Halde, Shall be reduced into empti- 
neſs, or utterly defiroyed. Compare Iſa. xxx. 28. 
Sift the nations with a * of vanity. 
| Ver 
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Ver. 23. ma, Try me. This word pro- 
perly reſpects one who makes experiments on 
any thing to render it better. Proprie dicitur de 
zo qui experitur aliquid ut melius reddat. Byth- 
ner. Analyſ. in Pſal. xi. 5. 
Ver. 24. xy, Way of grief. T his word de- 
notes any thing irritating, quite offenſive, trou- 
bleſome, greatly afflicting and grieving, as an 
idol was to thoſe who were truly pious. It is 
derived from a root that ſignifies tying any thing 
very hard. It ſeems here to denote any thing 
- inconſiſtent with the worſhip and obedience due 
to Jehovah. 


A free Tranſlation, or Paraphraſe; humbly 
_ attempted. 


. Mew s Charafter and Condu## perfettly known 
, 


O Lord, thou haſt examined, : as n nar- 
roweſt ſurvey, whatever is in me, and haſt the 
moſt intimate and perfect knowledge of me. 
Thou knoweſt my eaſe and my toil, my ſeaſons 
of reſt and of labour; and art thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the good principles with which 
my heart has been ſwayed, from the beginning 
of my life. The meaſures I take in the walks 
of public action, and the ſatisfaction and ſolace 
which I enjoy in my hours of ſecret repoſe, are 
limited by thee, are under thy direſtion, and thou 
cloſely attendeſt to all the circumſtances of my 
lot. For all the expreſſions of my tongue 
(which is then alone my glory, when employed 
to thy honour, or to ſome beneficial purpoſes). 
| are, O Lord, (even before s utterthem) e 

1 nown 
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known to thee. My future ſtate, as well as 
the preceding, is alſo the ſubject of thine all- 
ſeeing and diſpoſing providence ; and thy invi- 
ſible agency is ever converſant about me, to 
guide, ſuſtain and protect me. This know 
ledge is too wonderful for me; of too vaſt an 
extent to come within the ſphere of my compre- 
henſion; and of ſuch height as exceeds the ut- 
moſt reach of my limited capacity, 21d ee 
all my conceptions. | 


2, The unlimited Extent of the Ba Knowledge, 
Powoer and Care. | 


To what place can I have recourſe where thy 
ſpirit doth not penetrate? Or whither ſhall 1 
take my flight to be out of thy view? Should 1 
mount aloft to heaven, thou. art there, ſhining 
with peculiar eminence; amidſt the ſplendors of 
thy throne. Should I make Hades, the region 
of departed ſpirits, my couch, and thereby expect 
a perfect and undiſturbed repoſe. --It is an amaz- 
ing conſideration! Thou art even there. Were 


5 poſſible for me to perch on the wings of the 


morning, the rays of the riſing ſun; or darting 
ſwiftly from thence, to fix my reſidence in the 
furthermoſt part of the ocean, behind the weſtern 
ſea; even there thy immediate agency would 
be felt; and there I ſhould ſtill need and expe- 

rience the hand of thy providence to direct and 
ſupport me. Again, ſhould I feign to myſelf, 
that ſurely the groſs darkneſs would ſhrowd me 
from thy fight, and keep my quite concealed. — 
But I check the ſenſeleſs fiction. For to thy view, 
| the night, is like N ſun-ſhine round about 

| me. 
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Vea the darkeſt gloom is no obſcurity to. 
* but the night 1s radiant as the day. 
Darkneſs and by, ns are We e che ger: to 

thee. . 


I. Div vine W. i/dom._ wonterfaly 22 in the 
N or mation F man. 


Thou art, indeed, the 1 proprietor 
and poſſeſſor of my internal faculties; and thou 
didſt wrap me in that cloathing with which I 
was arrayed in my mother's womb. I will 
praiſe thee on account of my original production; 
and with aweful reverence and aſtoniſhment ad- 
mire the power and wiſdom. diſplayed therein. 
Full of wonder are thy works, and my ſoul ex- 
ceedingly aſpires after the knowledge of them. 
My material part, in its firſt formation, though 
| veiled from every other eye, was not concealed 
from thee, when it was curiouſly wrought, as a 
piece of the fineſt embroidery, in no. leſs ſe- 
crecy than if it had been in the deepeſt receſſes 
of the earth. Even then thine eyes did fee me, 
while I was a mere embryo; and in thy regiſter 
were recorded all the parts of my compoſition, 
| almoſt infinite in number, variety and uſe; which 
in ſucceſſive days were gradually expanded, and 
regularly adjuſted ; and not one of them omit- 
ted, or left imperfect. | 


4. The Mercies of God innumerable in the Pre- 
fent Life. 


When I further reflect on che gracious dif- 
penſations of thy providence towards me, and 
on that 1 of goodneſs from whence all the 

compforts 
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_ comforts of my life have flowed, my ſoul is 
filed with the moſt ardent affection and lively 
gratitude towards thee, the giver of all good. 
For Oh, how great is the ſum of thoſe bleſſings 
which thy paternal care has provided for me, 
and thy bountiful hand beſtowed ! In attempt- 
ing to recollect them, I find them more than 
can be numbered; for in multitude they ex- 
ceed the ſands on the ſea-ſhore. But to me, 
this world, and its enjoyments, will ſoon be no 
more. I ſhall fall aſleep in death. 


92 On ihe future State of good and bad Men. 


I awake, and ſhall be for ever with thee, 
to 2 thy face, to diſcern thy glory, to be made 


like thee, and ſatisfied with thy likeneſs ; z enjoy- 


ing complete and endleſs bliſs in the perfect 
conformity of nature, to thy divine nature and 
law. Then, O God, as thou art effentially 
righteous, thou wilt put the wicked to death, 
and command the men of blood, all murderers, 
and thoſe who hated their brethren, to depart 


from thee. And when thine enemies ſhall have 


given an account of their wickedneſs, they ſhall _ 
every one of them be deſtroyed with an utter 
Exciſion. | 


6. The Pſalmiſt's ſolemn Appeal ps Priver to 
the Searcher of Hearts. 


Have T not an averſion, O Lord, to thoſe 
who appear, by their impious conduct, to have 
an averſion to thee? Am I not greatly diſguſted 
uuith thoſe who riſe up in oppoſition to thee ? My 

- 1 is fixed and well grounded. They are 
| | | my 
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my enemies. They wound my peace, oppreſs 
my mind with ſorrow, and? are prejudicial to 
truth, righteouſneſs and the happineſs of man- 
kind; whereby thy name is diſnonoured, and they 
are juſtly rendered the objects of thy diſpleaſure. 
As to myſelf, I ſubmit to the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny. 
Search me, O God, and know my heart. Re- 
fine, by trial, my diſcompoſed and diſtracted 
thoughts: Diſcover to me if any of my princi- 
ples, aims or motives are inconſiſtent with the 
honour, worſhip and obedience that ate due to 


thee, chat they may be duly re&ified; and let | 


all my thoughts and ways be ſo directed by the 
unchangeable rule of truth and righteouſneſs, as 
to 9 in a life and bliſs. 


—_— 1 « — 
* — 


| Olittirnativite on * Incidents i in the Life 
of CurisT. 


I. 7 be Marriage at Cana in Galilee. John ii. 


E. objections to the miracle wrought on 
this occaſion, appear to have been ſatis- 
galorihy obviated by ſeveral writers. The great - 
neſs of Chriſt's power is a reflection ſuggeſted 
by and common to every miracle he performed. 
On cheſe points nothing need be obſerved. But 
the manner in which he diſplayed his power in 
this inſtance, merits particular notice. So mi- 
raculous a proviſion of wine on a ſeaſon of feſ-. 
tivity, : ſets in a pleaſin light, the goodneſs of 

dur. Maſter's mind. Notwithſtanding the in- 
finite moment and ſolemnity of his nd into 
No. III. Vol. III. U our 
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our world, he is fo condeſcending and courteous, 
as to conſult for the ſatisfaction of a ſocial hour: 
and to afford a liberal ſupply, not only to neceſ- 
ſary wants, but generouſly to furniſh a delicious 
7 ale for the table, and a munificent proviſion 
one of the elegant articles of entertainment. 
He begins his extraordinary miniſtry with an act 
that was ſuited to exhibit his character in an en- 
gaging, agreeable view, and to conciliate · the 
regards of the cheerful. And I know not why 
we ſhould- not learn From it, to conſider our 
Lord as a friend to our leaſt, as well as beſt in- 
tereſt, as no enemy to the innocent gaiety of 
our ſpirits; and our acquiſition of life's agreeable 
accommodations; whilſt his chief buſineſs was 
to bring us acquainted with the things of our 
everlaſting peace. The liberality with which 
he furniſhed ſuch; excellent wine, adds luſtre to 
his generoſity and goodneſs; it was a large re- 
turn for the entertainment of himſelf and his 
diſciples, an obliging expreſſion of his readineſs 
to adminiſter to the gratification and pleaſure of 
the bridegroom and his company; and the re- 
mainder, after the feſtival; was no inconſiderable 
preſent to the new- married couple. The mo- 
| defty and humility, with which Jeſus acted on 
this occaſion, ſhould not eſcape our attention. 
It appears, that this miracle was wrought with 
all the privacy poſſible, on ſo publick an occa- 
fion. The bridegroom, the governor of the 
feaſt, and all the company, were ſtrangers to it; 
the ſervants only knew what was done: and 
Jeſus himſelf ſpeaks and ſays nothing about it 
even to _ but _ One the veſſels to be 
tilled 
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| Elled with water, and that it ſhould be drawn, and 
carried to the governor-of the entertainment. 
Here is no parade, no oſtentation to direct 
the attention of the gueſts to it; it is performed 
without their knowledge; our Lord makes no 
reflections on it, and even draws no arguments 
or concluſion from it, in favour of his miſſion. 
He knew it would be diſcovered, but does not 
haſten, or anticipate the diſcovery.; and after, 
wards he leaves it to ſpeak for itſelf, and to con- 
yince only by its own weight and evidence. 
This is not the manner of enthuſiaſts and im- 
poſtors. No! It is peculiar to the Son of God; 
who did his great works with the ſame eaſe and 
indifference, as other men perform the moſt 
common things in life. It was neceſſary his mi- 
racles ſhould be public, in order to confirm his 
miſſion; but then they are performed in as pri- 
vate, as modeſt and ſilent a manner as was con- 
ſiſtent with that end. Another thing obſervable 
in our Lord's conduct, on the preſent occaſion, 
was his wiſdom in improving the ſocial banquet, 
for the important purpoſe of ſubſerving the end 
of his miniſtry. Amidſt the relaxation of the 
feſtive hour, he does not loſe fight of the dignity 
and deſign of his character; and ſeizes the op- 
portunity afforded him by the failure of wine, 
in a manner not in the leaſt forbidding, but in 
a way peculiarly engaging and pleaſing, to lead 
the company into an inquiry about his office 
and teſtimonials: He endeavours, by aſſiſting the 
joys of their banquet, to excite their attention 
and thirſt after the riches and ſpiritual: entertain- 
51 of his kingdom. He takes care that. the 
er | U 2 : ſocial | 
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ſocial feſtival ſhould not be loſt to him or thanks ; 
but ſhould concur, under the energy of his power 
and goodneſs, with the other more ſolemn fea- 
ſons of his miniſtry, to manifeſt his glory, n 
to raiſe the faith of his diſciples. | 
Once more; this ſcene of our Lord's mi- 
_ niſtry, leads us ro remark. his great ſelf-denial: 
The ſame power which ſo exuberantly furniſhed 
this feaſt, could as eaſily have always changed 
the repaſt of a common table, into the greateſt 
delicacies. He could as eaſily have ſupplied 
his own wants with a continual profuſion of 
elegant conveniences: He could as eaſily have 
provided himſelf daily with the dainties of 
a royal board. It appears from this inſtance, 
that he had no gloomy averſion, no monkiſh 
contempt for theſe gratifications, and that he 
was not indifferent to the entertainment of others. 
But as for himſelf, he never (exerciſed his mira- 
culous powers for ſelf-indulgence : He ſoffered 
hunger and thirſt, and endured all the ſeverities 
of a poor and needy ſituation in life. So. little 
did he regard the pleaſures of fenſe ; fo ardently 
did he ſeek the nobler gratification of obedi- 
ence to God and love to man; a moderation 
more ſignal and exemplary, when compared 
nk. his ability to Provide IG for every | 
e 
| May I be allowed to ſubj oin to theſe remarks, 
one of the candid and gs Dr. Jortin :—= 
« There aroſe in the church, from ancient 
te times, ſeas of heretics, who condemned 
«© wine, and the uſe of animal food, and marri- 
66: age not wy heretics, but the orthodox alſo, 
ce ran 
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« ran into extravagant notions of the ſame 
et kind, crying up celibacy and a ſolitary life 
" beyond meaſure, together with rigid and un- 
e commanded auſterities and macerations of the 
« body. Chriſt, therefore, as we may conjec- 
ce ture, was preſent at this feaſt and honoured 
cc jt with this miracle, that it ſhould ſtand in 
ce the goſpel as a canfutation of theſe fooliſh 
© errors, and a warning to thoſe who had ears 
© to hear, not to be deluded by ſuch fanatics. - 
ce St. John, who records this miracle, lived to ſee 
ce theſe falſe doctrines adopted and propagated. af 
Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. 11. p. 18. 


II. The Cure of the Centurion's Servant, Luke vii. 


In common with the other miracles, which 
gave a divine ſanction to the words of Chriſt, the 
recovery of the Centurion's ſervant from a dan- 
gerous ſickneſs by the power of Jeſus, was 
a notorious and public action; but there are 
ſome circumſtances peculiar to it, which are 
utterly inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of any 
trick, any concerted deſign or fraud. The 
modeſty and diſtant reſpect wick which it was 
ſolicited, the interceſſion of the moſt conſider- 
able perſons of the city, and of many of the 
Centurion's friends, the reputation and weight 
of his name and character, and the manner in 
which the cure was effected, without touching, 
without ſeeing the ſick perſon, only by a word 
ſpoken at a diſtance from the houſe, are circum- 
ſtances which carry the natural air of truth, ſhew 
the impoſſibility of any intrigue, or deception ; 
and unite to evince the reality and 2 the 
8 U 3 © greatneſs 
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greatneſs of this ſignal and mercifut work. It 
appears from hence, that the preſence of the 
object contributed not in the leaſt to the ſuc- 
ceſsful exertion of the power of Jeſus; but his 
word could reach and prevail for the perfect 
recovery of the unknown, the abſent and the diſ- 
tant. This work proved in a convincing man- 
ner, that the high and honourable terms, in which 
this Roman officer ſpake of the power and authority 
of Chriſt, were not the dictates of flattery's inſi- 
nuating art, nor flowed from the empty hope 
of an enthuſiaſtical reverence; but were the 
tokens of a juſt reſpect, and the fruits of a rati- 
onal faith. The ſtrongeſt and moſt inveterate 
diſeaſe, yields to the power' of his word, whilſt 
the perſon afflicted by it lies far beyond the 
ſound of his voice. This miracle was a real and 
viſible image of the inviſible, but real energy of 
God: and an encouraging pledge of that power 
and authority which Chriſt was, through all ages 
of his kingdom, to exert over all parts. of his 
dominions, over thoſe remote from, as well as 
thoſe near to the heavenly ſeat of his reſidence. 
This cure was inferior to none of his mighty 
works in expreſſing his kind and amiable ſpirit. 
As performed out of reſpect to the Centurion's 
ſignal and eminent virtues, it gave encourage- 
ment to exemplary goodneſs. As it removed 
the pains of a ſick ſervant, and turned his lan- 
guor into health and cheerfulneſs, it was an act 
of great mercy and kindneſs to him. As it was 
done at the generous and humane ſuit of his 
maſter, it was the reward of his tenderneſs for 
his ſick ſervant, and gave a divine ſanction to 
that \ngrugive example of benevolence and 

| 'compaſſion 
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compaſſion in petſons of high made to thoſe 
below them, which this behaviour of the Cen- 
turion exhibits. When Peter and John would 
have called down fire from heaven on the Sa- 
maritans, to revenge the affront their Maſter had 
received from thoſe bigotted people, they are 
rebuked and ſilenced: but when the Centurion 
intercedes for his afflicted ſervant, he is heard, 
and his humane requeſt inſtantly granted. The 
good ſaviour takes a pleaſure to indulge the 

emotions of pity and -mercy in his own breaſt, 
and to encourage them in others. This inſtance 
may not improperly be regarded as a token, 
that his ſentence, when he appears in the cha- 
racter of the final judge, ſhall accompliſh what 
his kind lips declared, and his compaſſionate 
miracles exemplified, namely, that Bleſſed wy 
the merciful, Jar they ſhall obtain mercy. 


; 1H. Cbriſt bleſſes little Children, Mark x. 
| There is ſomething peculiarly eaſy and agree- 
able in the method, by which Chriſt conyeyeq 
his ſublime and exalted leſſons. In a multitude 
of inſtances he waves that air of authority, 
Which well became him; and without any ſet 
and laboured diſcourſes, as was the practice of 
other inſtructors, he delivered his doctrine in 
a moſt familiar manner. The hiſtory before us 
is an example of this. He takes occaſion, fram 
ſome perſons bringing their children to him tp 
receive his bleſſing,” ro teach and inculcate hu- 
| mility, and to recommend docility and fimpli- 
city as eſſential ingredients in the character of 
his genuine followers. His diſciples thought 
e U 4 . children 
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children beneath his notice, and their being | 
brought to him an interruption to his preaching. 
But their maſter, with great modeſty and mild- 
neſs, borrows the aſſiſtance of their preſence 


to enforce his doctrine, and on the view of their 


innocent appearance, ingrafts the firſt principles 
of his religion. Thus he was at once a pattern 
and teacher of humility. He difcovered his 
own gentle and condeſcending ſpirit by. the 
kind notice he took of theſe young children. 
Such was his ſympathy with the parents who 
brought them to him, in their concern for the 
happineſs of their offspring : Such was his 
tender love of children, and his readineſs to gra- 
tify the affectionate and pious defires of their 
friends: Such was his ſenſibility, the ſoft charms 
and ſmiles of this early and innocent period 
won upon him, and touched all he fprings of 
kindneſs. He had a ſoul too great for the 
high and ambitious things of life, but ſuſcep- 
tible of tender impreſſions from the loweſt de- 
greey of purity and goodneſs. In the language 
of prophecy, he is deſcribed as that compaſſionate 
Shepherd, who ſhould gather the lambs in his arms, 
and carry them in bis boſom, Iſaiah xl. 11. In 
the inſtance before us, he literally accompliſhed 
this delightful prediction; and afforded us an 
engaging pledge, that a bruiſed reed he would 
not break, nor quench. the ſmoking flax. 
May i not be added, that this anecdote in our 
Saviour's hiſtory, is of importance to our comf 


under ſome of the ſevereſt trials a tender 


heart feels, when it is conſidered in connection 
with his * as 1251 Lord of the unſeen 
world : 
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world: In this view it is a pleaſing intimation 
with what kind care he will receive them, in 
thoſe regions where his power and friendſhip 

are peculiarly felt; when they are loſt from the 
arental embrace, and are fallen aſleep, arrayed | 


with thoſe native robes of humility and inno- 
ace which will ever [weetly attract his love. 


A. N. 


— 
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2 
Obſervations on Prophetic Names. 


E find in ſeveral paſſages of the prophets 
W. ſignificant names given to perſons and 

things, not intended to denote any thing parti- 
cular and peculiar to thoſe perſons, but ſome- 
thing of more public and general concernment. 
They are employed as ſigns, memorials and en- 
gagements, to confirm the faith of the people 
in the prediction or promiſe to which they are 
annexed, and are formed to expreſs the purport 
of the prediction, or ſomething conducive to its 
accompliſhment. E. G. 


W ed = — 


When king Ahaz and the inhabitants of le- 8 


ruſalem were in the utmoſt conſternation and 
deſpondency, on account of the invaſion of their 
country by the kings of Syria and Iſrael, the 
laughter of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
of their beft troops, and the captivity of two 
hundred thouſand women and children by the 
Iſraelites, beſides a great multitude whom the 
Syrians carried away; (ſee 2 Chron. xxvii. for- 
mer | mats and were under the n apprehen- 


ſion 


% 
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ſion for the ſafety of Jeruſalem itſelf, which was 
in great danger. The prophet Iſaiah was ſent 
to encourage them, by foretelling the diſap- 
pointment of the deſigns of their enemies, and 
the utter overthrow both of Syria and Iſrael near 
approaching. (See Iſa. vii. 1— 10.) And he was 
particularly directed to take with him his ſon 
Shear-jaſhub. The name ſignifies, A remnant ſhall 
return, and ſeems to have been given to the 
child for the purpoſe of confirming the promiſe. 
of the return of part of the captives which we 
find in the laſt . verſe of the preceding chapter, 
and which event ſoon took place, 2 Chron. 
- XxViii. 9—15. Hence appears the propriety of 
the direction given to the prophet to take Shear- 
Jaſhub with him, as his preſence and name 
would ſerve mightily to give impreſſion and 
confirmation to the Sn he had in charge 
to deliver. 

About the ſame time the b was di- 
rected, with particular circumſtances of authen- 
ticity and ſolemnity, to regiſter. another name, 
Mabher-ſhalal-baſh-baz, and, upon the birth of 
another ſon, to give the child that name, as a 
ſignature and confirmation of this prediction. 
Before the child ſhall have knowledge to cry, My 
father and my mother, the riches of Damaſcus, and 
the ſpoil of Samaria ſhall be taken away before the 
king of Aria. Now the name. ſignifies, In 
making ſpeed to the ſpoil he haſteneth the prey. 
_ Certainly this was not meant to denote any 
thing relative to the child himſelf, but the irre- 
ſiſtible rapidity of the Aſſyrian conqueſts, and 


the plunder nd; deſolation which would attend 
| them, 
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them, chap. viii. 1—4; In like manner when 
the prophet, at the delivery of the former pre- 
diction to Ahaz, propoſed to that prince to 

chooſe any ſign he pleaſed for the confirmation 

of it, upon his refuſing to aſk for one, the pro- 
phet ſaid, chap. vii. 14. The Lord himſelf ſhall 
give you a ſign. Bebold a virgin ſball conceive and 
bear -a fon, and ſhall call his name Immanuel. 
Butter and honey ſhall be eat, that be may Know 
to refuſe the evil and chooſe the good. For before 
the child ſhall know to refuſe the evil and chooſe the 
good, the land which thou abhorreſt ſhall be for- 
alen of both her kings. The name Immanuel ig- 
nifies God with us. But ſurely we are not to 
underſtand by it, that the child (whoever he 
was) that ſhould bear it, ſhould be true and 
very God, dwelling amongſt us; but only that 
God, by | appointing this name, engaged to 
manifeſt his own preſence with. his people, by 
protecting and bleſſing them, and by inflicting 
vengeance on their enemies and oppreſſors, 
agreeably to the prediction to which this name 
is annexed as a confirming ſign. 

St. Matthew, chap. 1. 23. very properly. ap- 
plies the words of this prophecy to our Lord 
Jeſus ; but doth it not ſeem much more reaſon- 
able (and conformable to the common uſage of 
ſcripture, and particularly of prophetic ſignificant 
names) to underſtand him as referring, by the 
name Iunmanuel to the wonderful diſplays which 
God made of his own power, wiſdom and goodneſs, 
in and by Jeſus Chriſt, and to that diſpenſation 
of grace, mercy. and peace, which he hath 
eſtabliſhed 2 him, and extended even to the 


Gentiles, 
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Gentiles, agreeably to that prophecy to which 
St. Paul refers, and which he applies to the Gen- 
tile converts at Corinth, (2 Cor. vi. 16.) Ze are 
the temple of the living God; as God hath ſaid, I 
will dwell in them and walk in them; and I will 
be their God, and they ſhall be my people. I ſay, 
doth not this ſeem a more reaſonable and pro- 
bable interpretation of the name Immanuel, as 
applied to Jeſus Chriſt, than to imagine that we 
muſt underſtand by it, that Jeſus, as the ſon 
of God, is truly, verily and properly God, of 
the ſame ſubſtance with the Father, and equal 
to him in all divine perfections. 
Another paſſage containing a prophetic ſig- 
nificant name, which divines have commonly 
underſtood to denote our Lord Jeſus (though | 
do not recolle& any paſſage of the New Teſta- 
ment, where any apoſtle or evangeliſt makes 
ſuch application of it) is Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. Be- 
bold the days come, ſaith the Lord, that I will 
raiſe unto David a righteous Branch, and a King 
8 reign and proſper, and ſhall execute judgment 
and juſtice in the earth; and in bis days Judah ſhall = 
be ue, and Iſrael ſoall dwell ah; and this is 
Lis name whereby be ſhall be called, THE LORD 
_ OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. Now admitting 
that this prophecy and this name Jehovah 
wp, the Lord our Righteouſneſs, are rightly 
- underſtood of our Lord Jeſus, doth it not ſeem 
more reaſonable to interpret it as expreſſive of 
that free pardon and juſtification of penitent ſin- 
ners, through the riches of his own mercy and 
goodneſs, which Jehovah hath publiſhed to the 


| world Wo his fon, and that ſtate of grace or fa- 
| vour 
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wur with him, into which we are received by 
the goſpel; or, to borrow a better illuſtration of 
the import of this name, from the words of the 
apoſtle, 2 Cor. v. 19. God was in Chriſt recon- 
ciling the world unto himſelf, not imputing their 
treſpaſſes unto them: I ſay, doth not this ſeem a 
more | reaſonable interpretation of this name, 
than to ſuppoſe it to import, that the active and 
paſſive" merits of Chriſt (or his obedience and 
ſuffetings) imputed to us, procure our juſtification 
or righteouſneſs in the ſight of God, and that 
Chriſt. himſelf is here ſtiled Jehovah. 
But that (whatever may become of the doc- 
trine) this is not the meaning of the name, appears 
to me very plain, from chap. xxxiii. ver. 15, 
16. where the fame prophecy is repeated, and the 
ſame name is expreſsly applied to Jeruſalem, — 
This is the name wherewith SHE fall be called, The 
Lord our :Righteouſne/s. Now I preſume no Pro- 
teſtant will think of the imputation of the me- 
rits.of Jeruſalem (whether we underſtand it of 
that particular city, or of the church in gene- 
ral) to any one for righteouſneſs, or juſtification 
before God; and what right have we to inter- 
pret the ſame name, one way in one place, and 
differently in another? Whereas, in the ſenſe 
given of it above, the name is very applicable 
both to Chriſt and Jeruſalem, or the church of 
Another paſſage, containing ſignificant pro- 
phetic names or titles, is Iſaiah ix. 6. For unto 
us a child is born, unto. us a ſon is given, and the 
government ſhall be upon his ſnoulder; and his name 


hall be called Wonderful, Counſellor, The mighty 
n N 19 55 Cad, 
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God, The everlaſting Father, The Prince if 8 


Of the increaſe ' of his government and peace there 
Hall be no end, upon the throne of David and upon 
bis kingdom, to order it and to eftabliſh it with judg- 
ment and juſtice, from henceforth even for ever ; the 
zeal of the Lord of hoſts will perform this. \ This 
prophecy ſeems to be pretty plainly alluded to, 
and applied to the future: Jeſus, by the angel 
in his falutation to Mary. Luke i. 32, 3 3. He 
Hall be great, and fhall be called ' the ſon of. the 
Higheſt ;" yas the Lord God ſhall give unto bim the 
throne of his father David. 8 5 be ſhall: reign 
over the houſe of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom 
there ſhall be no end. Now: upon theſe 2 85 I 
would obſerve, in general, that, whatever theſe 
high titles may import, they appear, in the 
order of the prophecy, ſubſequent to the: govern- 
ment being laid on the ſhoulders of the. Jon, and 
to expreſs. qualifications for executing that high 
office, and fur fitting on the tbraue of David, and 
upon his kingdom, io order and do ęſtabliſp it with 
judgment and with. juſtice. from henceforth, even 
for ever; and- conſequently, that this is a pre- 
diction "of that authority and dominion over all 
things, for his church, to which Jeſus was ex- 
alted aſter his aſcenſion, and which he now poſ- 
ſeſſeth at the right hand of God, far above all 
principality, and power, and might, and domi- 
nion, and every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but alſo in that which ig to come, 
and where he. muſt: reign. till all enemies be 
put under his feet. But leſt, by the magnifi- 
cence of theſe titles, men ſhould be led to ima- 
ine, that the Son held theſe eee eſſen- 
| tally, 
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| tially, independent and underived, the prophecy 
is ſufficiently guarded, not only by repreſenting 


this ſon as given Ci. e. by God) but alſo by con- 


cluding with theſe words, The zeal of the Lord 
of hoſts will perform this, plainly ſhewing from 
whom the Son derives all theſe prerogatives. | 
I would further obſerve, in particular, con- 
cerning the two moſt lofty of theſe titles or 
names, The migbiy God, The everlaſting Father ; 
that the former of them may be very properly 
given to Jeſus Chriſt, in his ſtate of exaltation, 
always remembering by whom he was exalted, 
and from whom he derived his divine preroga- 
tives and power. As to the latter, I ſhould 
think it muſt perplex the aſſerters of the pro- 
per divinity of the Son, to account for the ap- 
plication of the appropriate, and diſtinguiſhing 
title of the firſt perſon: in the Trinity, to the 
ſecond. If (with = vulgar Latin and Arabic 
verſions) they render the original in this place, 
The father of the future age, all appearance of 
proof of the proper. divinity,: a from BY 
title, vaniſhes. _ | 
If we lay aſide a regard to thiedſuſaretic pune- 
| tuation, and read the original according to the 
ancient manner of writing Hebrew, without 
the vowel points, the words y 122 , may 
be very literally and properly rendered, The 
mighty God, my father for ever; a title perfectly 
| ſuitable to the Lord Jeſus, and conformable to 
the whole doctrine of the goſpel concerning him; 
at the ſame time, it well ſuits the purpoſe for 
which it is introduced in this prophecy, as it 
an effectual Oy for the ſon's ful- 
filling 
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filling the purpoſes for which the government is 
placed on his ſhoulders, and himſelf ſer on the 
throne of David, &c. Let me add, that if (as - 
ſeems probable) the angel, in his ſalutation of 
Mary, alluded to this -paſſage of the prophet, 
he ſeems alſo to have alluded particularly to the 
words, Ty an 1124 , underſtood in the ſenſe 
I have juſt mentioned (the mighty God, my 
father for ever) when he ſays, He ſball be called 
— p) nt art 1, te 387) 
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An Attempt to explain Hebrews, Chap. 1. 
the ſecond and following Verſes. 


T is well known, that the grand cauſe of that 
diſguſt which the Jews had generally con- 
ceived againſt the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
of their averſion againſt his goſpel, aroſe from 
the meanneſs of his perſonal appearance when on 
earth, and the ignominious death on the croſs 
which he ſuffered. To remove this ſtumbling- 
block out of their way, the apoſtle very wiſely 
begins this addreſs to them, with repreſenting 
him to their attentive notice in that ſtate of 
glory, power and dominion to which he is ex- 
alted at the right hand of God. Having ſaid, 
ver. 2. that God bath in theſe laſt days, ſpoken to us 
zy bis Son; he immediately proceeds to preſent 
him, as it were, before them under the follow- 
ing deſcription; Whom be hath appointed beir of 
all things, by whom alſo heahath made (or formed) 
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the ages, i. e. the preſent diſpenſation of God's 
government over mankind, eſtabliſnhed by the 
goſpel, the adminiſtration whereof i is committed 


to the Son. The word Au, here rendered the 


world, uniformly ſignifies, through the whole 
New Teſtament, a period or duration of time, 
definite, or indefinite : but the word is no where 
uſed, as I conceive, to denote this material or 
viſible ſtructure of the world, or this globe on 
which we live. The ward. Koowos, is generally, 
if not always, uſed for that purpoſe. 
Ver. 3. Who being (i. e. now being) the bright- 
neſs of bis glory, and the expreſs image of his 
(God's) perſon, and upholding all things by the 
word of his (God's) power (when he had by him- 
felf purged our fius) ſat down on the right hand 


of the Majeſty on high. Nothing ſeems plainer, 


than that all thefe magnificent characters are ap- 


plied to the fon as he is in his ſtate of glorifi- 


cation. The apoſtle proceeds, ver. 4. Being 
made ſo much better than the angels, by how much 


be bath by inheritance a more excellent name than 


oy 


Ver. 5. For unto which of the angels ſaid he 
at any time, Thou art my ſon, this = have I be- 
gotten thee. Obſerve, that in the fifth chapter, 
ver. 5. the apoſtle refers the accompliſhment of 
theſe words of the Pſalmiſt to Chriſt's exaltation 
to be high prieſt in the heavenly places. And 
again, I will be 10 him a e and he ſhall 5 


to me a Son. 


r 
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Ver. 6. And again, when be bringeth the firſt- 
begotten into the world,* be ſaith, And let all the 
angels of God worſhip bim. In the Pſalm it is, 
worſhip bim all ye gods. , _ > 
Ver. 7. And of (or concerning) the angels be 
faith, Who maketh bis angels ſpirits, and his mini- 


// A ens 1 0 
Ver. 8. But concerning the Son he ſaith, Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever; a ſcepire of 
righteouſneſs is the ſeeptre of thy kingdom. 

Ver. 9. Thou baſt loved righteouſneſs, and 
bated iniquity ; therefore God, even thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladneſs above thy 
Follows, Could we wiſh a better illuſtration of 


*I would propoſe it for conſideration, whether, ones 
the word in the original here rendered world, properly de- 
notes the habitable, or inhabited world ; the apoſtle does 
not uſe it in a ſenſe ſimilar to that wherein it was com- 
monly uſed at that time through all the Roman domi- 
nions, Viz. empire or government. Thus Luke ſays, chap. 
ii. 1. There went out a decree from Ceſar Auguſtus, that all 
the world ſhould be taxed : by which can be meant only, all 
the provinces under the Roman dominion. In like manner, 
when the Jews at Theſſalonica accuſed the apoſtles before 
the magiſtrates, with turning the world upſide down, their 
meaning ſeems to be, that they attempted to diſturb the 
tranquillity and ſubvert the authority of the Roman go- 
vernment ; for thus they proceed in their accuſation, T he/e 
all de contrary to the decrees of Ceſar, ſaying, that there is 
another king, one Feſus. May not then the apoſtle's mean- 
ing in this place be, When he bringeth in the firſt-begotten 
into the empire or dominion ? z. e. to which he is now ex- 
alted. Let it be obſerved further, that the g7th pſalm, from 
whence the apoſtle makes this quotation, begins thus, The Lord 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice, let the multitude of the iſles be glad 
thereof, Sc. and is full of very magnificent deſcriptions of 
dominion and power, very applicable to that authority and do- 
minion to which Chriſt is exalted at the right hand of God. 
- | TE theſe. 
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theſe words of the Pſalmiſt, than what we have 
in the words of St. Paul, Philip. 1. 8, 9. He 
| bumbled' himſelf, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the croſs. Wherefore God alſo 
| bath highly exalted bim, and given bim G name 
which is above every name, &c. 

Ver. 10, 11, 13. In theſe verſes the apoſtle 
quotes an addreſs to the great Creator and ever- 
laſting Ruler of the univerſe. In Pſalm cii. 25, 

26, 27 ver. And thou, Lord, in the beginning baſt 
laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens 
are the works of thy hands : they ſhall periſh, but 
thou remaineſt: and they all ſhall wax old, as dath. 
a garment, and as a veſture ſhalt thou fold them up, 

and they ſhall be changed: but ibo art the ſame, 
and thy years ſhall not fail. He then adds, 

Ver. 13. But to which of the angels ſaid be, 
(i. e. this great Creator and eternal Governor of 
all things) at any time, Sit on my right hand until 
I make thine enemies thy footſtkool. 

Ver. 14. Are they not all miuiſtering ſpirits, 
ent forth to miniſter for them who ſhall be heirs 
of fatvation ? 

Thus it appears to me very plain, that what- 

ever ſublime titles, or magnificent expreſſions of 
authority, power and dominion, the apoſtle in 
this chapter borrows from the Pſalms, and 
aſcribes to the ſon, he refers only to that ſtate to 
| Which he is now exalted at the right hand of 
God; but not at all to any thing which he poſ- 
ſeſſes eſſentially, independent and underived, 
It would even be an affront to the attention of 
the reader, to ſuppoſe that he hath not obſerved 
how repeatedly. and variouſly he hath, through 
X 2 the 
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the whole chapter, guarded againſt any ſuch b 
miſconception. 

Having thus led his readers to form very ex- 
alted ideas of the glorified Jeſus, he very pro- 
perly proceeds in the ſecond chapter, to infer the 
very reverent attention which ought to be paid 
to his goſpel, far beyond what was due to the 
law of Moſes, which was delivered by a much 
inferior miniſtry, that of angels, and attended 
with leſs authentic atteſtations of its divine ori- 
ginal. V. 1—5. And having applied to Chriſt, 
in a more eminent ſenſe, a paſſage (Pſalm vin. 
4-8.) where the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks of the domi- 
nion over all his works here below, wherewith 
God hath inveſted man, he proceeds, in the fol- 
lowing part of the chapter, in the moſt judici- 


cus manner, to remove the great prejudice of 


the Jews, on account of Chriſt's humiliation and 
ſufferings, by ſhewing, that it was by means of, 
and in reward for theſe things, that he obtained 
this glory and dignity. We ſee Jeſus, who was 
made a little lower than the angels, for the ſuf- 
Fering of death, crowned with glory and honour, 
ver 9. allo that there was the utmoſt fitneſs and 
propriety in this meaſure, for effecting the glo- 
rious Pope for which he was ſent into the 
world became bim for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many ſons 
unto glory, to make the captain of their Alea 
4 n through e ver. 1s &c. Hen 
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Remarks on Chubb's Farewell, continued 
3 From p. 182. 


X AR. Chubb accuſes St. Paul of infincerity, 
NM fraud and untruth, © in pretending that 
'« he was perſecuted of the ews, for preaching 
ce the reſurretion from the dead, and a future 
&« fate; a doctrine which they themſelves be- 
< lieved, and therefore could not be ſuppoſed 
« to. perſecute him for; nor was he accuſed of 
« this, but of polluting the temple, by bringing 
ce foreigners into it.” This was, indeed, a more 
popular clamour to raiſe againſt him, and a more 
proper accuſation to bring before a Roman magi- 
ſtrate; but their inveteracy againſt him, and 
againſt the reft of the apoſtles, really aroſe from 
their witneſſing and proclaiming, every where, 
the reſurrection of Jeſus, whom the Vow! had 
procured to be crucified, See Acts iv. 1, 2. 
And as they ſpake unto the people, the prieſts and 
captain of the temple, and the Sadducees came upon 
them, being grieved that they taught the people, 
and preached through Jeſus the reſurreion of the 
dead. We cannot wonder that this ſhould be 
the chief and conſtant topic of their preaching, 
or that it ſhould provoke the murderers of Jeſus 
as it did. See Chap. v. 27. When they bad 
brought Peter and the apoſtles, they ſet them before 
the council, and the bigh prieſt aſked them, ſaying, 
Did not we ſtrictly charge you, that you ſhould not 
teach in this name; and Jebel ye have filled Je- 
ruſalem with your dotirine, and intend to bring ibis 
man's blood upon us. Then Peter and the other 
5 X 3 , apoſtles 
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apoſtles anſwered . ſaid, We ou ghbt to obey God 
rather than men. The God of our fathers raiſed 
up Jeſus, whom ye flew and hanged on a iree; Him 
hath God exalted with his right hand, &c. and we 
are bis witneſſes of theſe things, and ſo is the Holy 
Gboſt, whom God bath given to them that obey bim. 
When they beard that, they were cut to the heart, 
and took conncil to flay them. Then flood up one of 
the council, a Phariſee, named Gamaliel, a. doctor 


e law, had in reputation among all the people, 


and commanded to put the apoſtles forth a little 
ſpace, and ſaid unto them, Ye men of Iſrael take 
beed to yourſelves what ye intend to do as touching 
theſe men, and let them alone: For if this cauncil, 
or this work be of men, it will come to nought; 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; leſt haply 
ye be found even to fight againſt God. This can- 
dour of this eminent Phariſee, St. Paul's old 
tutor, might perhaps induce St. Paul afterwards 
to engage the Phariſees in his favour, when he 
was in danger of being torn to pieces before the 
council, by throwing a bone of contention among 
his accuſers, who were part Phariſees and part 
'Sadducees, ſaying, I am a Phariſee, the ſon of a 
Phariſee ; of the hope of the reſurrettion of the dead 
Jam called in queſtion. Acts xxiii. 6. This being 
the true ground of this cruel perſecution of him, 
ſome may be ready to think this a very innocent 
ſtratagem in the circumſtances he was in; and 
yet he ſeems himſelf afterwards to acknowledge 
it as a weakneſs, chap. xxiv. 21. which ſhews 
a delicacy in point of integrity that ought rather 
to eſtabliſh his character in that reſpeA than 
otherwiſe. N 9 the reſurrection of 

: Jeſus 
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| Jeſus was not only the great cauſe of their hatred 
and perſecution of him, but ſeems to have been 
part of their accuſation, by Feſtus's account to 
king Agrippa, chap. xxv. 19. But had certain 
queſtions againſt bim of their own ſuperſtition, and 
of one Feſus, which was dead, whom Paul affirmed 
zo be alive. Nay, did not their orator, Tertullus, 
hint of this even before he mentioned his going 
about to profane the temple. We found, ſays 

he, this man'a mover of ſedition, a ringleader of 
the ſet of the Nazarenes, viz. by preaching to 
the Jews the reſurrection of their Meſſiah, and 

thereby exaſperating people's minds againſt their 
rulers, who had procured him to be condemned 
a ervcifiec 15000 90707 DUDE, TH n 
Ihe author has taken great pains in a note, 

p. 329. to miſrepreſent a very innocent action, 
at leaſt of this apoſtle, and the as innocent and 
prudent advice of St. James and the elders to 
him; which was not (as this author would have 
it) to deceive thoſe many thouſands of Jewiſh 


chriſtians who were zealous of the law of Moſes; 


but to ſet them right, as to his own conduct, 
which had been greatly miſrepreſented to them. 


They were not Judaizing chriſtians, as he calls 


them, though zealous of the law. The Judai- 
zing chriſtians were ſuch as were not content to 
obſerve the law of Moſes themſelves, but for 
_ impoſing it upon all the Gentile converts. This 
St. Paul would never have countenanced ; but 
neither he nor any of the apoſtles, being Jews, 
and in Judea, ſcrupled obſerving the ancient 
eſtabliſhed rites ' and cuſtoms of their na- 
tion and national conſtitution, while it laſted, 
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and hi, appearing to do ſo, eſpecially St. 
Paul's, might have proved a ſtumbling- block to 
ſo many thouſands of their Jewiſh brethren. 
Suppoſe it was reported of me, that I had 
taught people up and down the country that 
it was ſinful to make uſe of a liturgy, or any 
recompoſed forms, in the worſhip of God; 
| ſhould I be guilty of any fraud, if, to ho 
people, I ſhould take an opportunity to attend, 
with proper gravity, decency, and real devotion, 
with regard to the principal part of it, the pub- 
lic ſervice in my pariſh, church? I cannot 
help.remarking here, that there is no action, no 
character, no hiſtorical fact, no writing what- 
ſoever, which prejudice, helped out by à fruit- 
ful inventive genius, may not dreſs up, and ſet 
in an odicus, or, at leaſt, ſuſpicious light. 
Page 334. The. reſurrection of Chriſt, 
(ſays this writer) © does. not ſeem w iſely- direct- 
ce ed to evince the poſſibility and certainty. of a 
ce reſurrection to life eternal. When a great 
« and valuable end is to be obtained, the nature 
« and propriety of the thing requires that the 
« beſt and molt effectual means ſhould be uſed 
for its attainment.”, From whence. he would 
infer, „that this could not be the method 
5 which an infinitely wiſe God would take ſor 
ct this purpoſe,” I leave ſuch gentlemen. as 
this author to diſpute, if they pleaſe, the wiſdom 
of it; but the event has proved it an effec- 
tual method; for there is not, I believe, a per- 
ſon in the world, or ever was, except one or two 
whaniical People, once ay Corinth, who really 
i Steve e believed 
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And he reſurrection of Jeſus, and did not 
believe a general reſurrection and future ſtate, 
whatever influence it may have had on their 
morals. < But our Saviour (ſays this author) 
ce ſhould have appeared as publicly after his 
7 reſurrection as he did before, and to the chief 
ce prieſts and elders; how wicked ſoever they 
« were, he came to ſave that which was boft ; 
ce to call, not the righteous, but ſinners to re- 
e pentance. The more wicked and unbelieving 
* they were, the more proof he ſhould have 
ce given them to canvince and convert them.” 
And if this, his ſo public appearance was 
neceſſary to this purpoſe, and the wiſeſt and 
moſt effectual way to anſwer it, with equal rea- 
ſon may it be urge, he ſhould have appeared 
to all the world throughout all future ages, as 
well as to the Jews; and if he had really done 
ſo, I much queſtion whether there would have 
been then, or ever lince,: one more believer. on 
bim than as it is. FThe chief prieſts were in- 
formed of his ceffaree ion by the very perſons 
they employed and intereſted to guard againſt 
any fraud. If their word was not to be taken, 
why were they choſen; they ſhould have watched 
themſelves, but it is plain they were afraid ic 
was true, and were as ſolicitous as poſſible to 
conceal it, at leaſt, as long as they could; riſem 
: or not riſen they were determined not o o.] 
him for their Meſſiah; and to prevent, as much 
as in them lay, others from believing ow him, 
leſt be Romans ſhould come and. take' away" both 
their place and nation. John xi. 48. they feared 
E than God. * they put 
5 into 
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into the mouths of the ſoldiers ſo very unlikely 8 
a political fetch as this author would make us 
believe. Is it ſo very uncommon a thing for 
bad men and politicians to forge and propagate 
a lie on a ſudden emergeney, though it is not 
likely to live many days or hours? or were zbe/e 
chief prieſts uncapable of ſuch low craft, or poor 
artifice, to ſtop the mouths of the populace ? 
This author allows them to be obdurate unbe- 
lievers, and thinks that a reaſon why Jeſus ſhould 
more eſpecially have appeared to them, to con- 
vince and fave them. But obduracy is not to be 
turned in the nature of the thing. His appear- 
ance to them would not have done it. In a full 
aſſembly of them met together on purpoſe to 
ſuppreſs the preachers. of Chriſt's reſurrection, 
who had juſt before ' wrought a miracle by the 
name of the riſen Jeſus, they confer among tbem- 
ſelves, ſaying, What ſhall we do to theſe men, for 
that indeed a. notable miracle hath been done by 
them is manifeſt to all men that dwell at Jeruſalem, 
and we cannot deny it; but that it ſpread no far- 
ther. among the people, let us ftraightly threaten them 
that they henceforth ſpeak to no man in this name, 
Acts iv. 14—17. If Jeſus had appeared to ſuch 
men, and ſhewn them the print of the nails in 
his hands, and the wound in his fide, would 
they have believed; I mean, received him for 
their Meſſiabh? 1 think they would not. Sin- 
ners, through ignorance, madvertence, preju- 
dice, or the prevalency of exorbitant luſt and 
| appetites, may be the objects of divine compal- 
ſion; not obdurate l Our Saviour, indeed, 


ſaid upon the croſs, Father, forgive them, they 
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know not what they do. This might be true of 
many of thoſe who clamoured to have him cru- 
cified, or were otherwiſe active in the affair; 
and perhaps many of theſe very perſons might 
be of the number of thoſe who were pricked.to 
the heart at St. Peter's preaching, Acts ii. 37. 
There was no occaſion for Chriſt's perſonal ap- 
pearing to any honeſt- minds, who heard his 
reſurrection proclaimed and witneſſed by credi- 
ble eye-witneſſes of it, and by miracles wrought 
in his name. But this author thought he ſhould 
have appeared as publicly as poſſible, or at 
leaſt reſided at the houſe of ſome friend, where 
all perſons might have acceſs to him; in ſhort, 
to live his life over again here on earth, and 
_ expoſe himſelf again (to as little purpoſe as be- 
fore) to all the like ill uſage, and to an aſſaſſi- 
nation, if not a ſecond crucifixion, if we may 
judge of the treatment he would, in this caſe, 
have met with, from the ſpirit of the chief 
prieſts, who were for putting Lazarus again to 
death becauſe his reſurrection had cauſed many 
of the Jews to believe on Jeſus, and who appear 
to have been ſo much the more exaſperated 
againſt him and his followers, by how much the 
more evidence they had of his reſurrection and 
divine miſſion. See the third and fourth chap- 
ters of Acts. In ſhort, this ſet of people had 
both ſeen and hated both Chriſt and his Father, 
as he told them in his life-time. 
This author thinks it unaccountable, « that, 
ee for the ſpace of forty days, he ſhould not be 
| © ſeen by any perſons living, except three or 
« four times, and by a few perſons (according 
0 
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to his conception) © about twenty or twenty- 
« five at the utmoſt,” But this gueſs, both at 
the number of times and number of perſons to 
whom he appeared is perfectly arbitrary. Tho 
the evangeliſts are extremely brief in their ac- 

counts, yet it is highly probable, that amongſt 
fo many followers as Chriſt had in his life-time, 
viz. four and five thouſand at a time, many of 
them would attend the eleven diſciples into Ga- 


Hee, where he appointed them to meet him 


after his reſurreQion, at a proper diſtance from 
Jeruſalem, the heard quarters of their greateſt 
and moft inveterate enemies. St. Paul makes 
no ſcruple to aſſert under his hand, in an epiſtle 


to a whole church, and which muſt ſoon be, and 


was coitnitificacd to other churches, that he 
was ſeen after his reſurrection of more than five 
hundred brethren at once, molt of whom were 


living at the very time he fo publicly afferted 


this, which was not above thirty years after the 
fact. And, no doubt, the five hundred wit- 
neſſes bore their public teſtimony to it as Jong 
as they lived. And the continued miracles 


wrought in the name of an ariſen Jeſus, con- 
firmed this their teſtimony to all who ſaw them, 
and more eſpecially to thoſe who were made 


actual partakers of thee gifts, which were not 
a few, i 


TIE tide this KnbUe-Giparc "the (quthoriy | 


of the writers who have given vs theſe accounts. 
One, it ſeems, is a namelefs hiſtorian, and the 


other might as well have been nameleſs, Tor 
any credit he is willing to give them. And 


yet there are no ancient writings extant, 
| whereof 
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whereof we have half the evidence of their 
being wrote by the authors they are aſcribed 
to, or having been ſo ſcrupulouſly handed 
down to us, free from any wilful corruptions 

or material alterations. They were all written 
within thirty years, or a very few years, more or 
leſs, from the facts they relate, while many 
witneſſes of theſe facts, and many more inhabi- 
tants of the places, and cotemporaries of the 
time, where, and when they were tranſacted, 
enemies as well as friends, curious and learned 
writers too, both Jews and Gentiles, were living 
to contradict them, if they thought proper. 
Although we knew not who were the writers 
of the four evangelical hiſtories, and the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, nor conſidered them as under any 
divine influence; there is in the writings them- 
ſelves, ſuch an appearance of a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the times they lived1n, and the 
tranſactions they wrote of, or referred to, of 
capacity, integrity, diſintereſtedneſs, conſcienti- 
ouſneſs, and fear of God, as might gain them 
at leaſt equal credit, with any hiſtory that ever 
was wrote. I cannot read over the hiſtory of 
the Acts of the Apoſtles, let it have been written 
by Luke, or by whomſoever, without ſome aſto- 
niſhment of the flight put upon it, and the ſuſ- 
picions raiſed againſt it by this author; and yet 
the introduction to it, the ſtyle and manner of 
it, together with the unanimous voice of anti- 
quity, leave me not the leaſt room to doubt of 
its having the ſame author, whoſe e bears 
the name 15 WM Luke. | 


There 
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There 1s certainly as ſhrewd a judgment to be 
made, of the capacity and credibility of an au- 
thor, by his writings, as of that of a neighbour 
or acquaintance, by his known character, and 
it is not eaſy for another to alter or adul- 
terate an author, without leaving ſome veſtiges 
of the fraud, but eſpecially when innumerable 
copies have been early taken, and early diſper- 
ſed into different and very diſtant countries. 
Moſt of the apoſtles, the appointed eye-wit- 
neſſes of our Saviour's reſurrection and aſcenſion 
into heaven, bore witnels to the truth of theſe 
facts with uncommon preſence of mind, to the 
very faces of the greateſt and fierceſt of the 
enemies of Chriſt, and under threatnings, 
ſcourgings, and actual martyrdom itſelf; as 
did alſo innumerable others, who had received 
theſe accounts at firſt hand from their mouths. 
Page 355 — 366. It is objected by this author, 
« That the perſons Chriſt appeared to, after his 
cc reſurrection, did not know him. He appear- 
ce ed in different forms. Their eyes were hol- 
cc den that they ſhould not know him, and 
ce opened that they might know him.” &c. 
Though the author makes three diſtinct ob- 
| jections of theſe, and with his uſual inſinu- 
ations, parades about them for eleven pages 
together, yet they all relate to one and the _ 
ſimple fact. It is ſaid by St. Mark xvi. , 
He appeared to two of bis diſciples in another firm. 
By St. Luke, an the fame occaſion, hat their 
eyes were holden that they ſhould not know him, i. e. 
by the different form or appearance, either of his 


dreſs or countenance, or both, which he had 
thought 
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- thought fit, for a little while, to aſſume, that he 
might have an opportunity of opening and ex- 
plaining to them the ancient prophecies concern- 
ing his death which had affected them, and his 
reſurrection which had ſurpriſed them greatly, 
before he gave them ocular demonſtration of 
the latter. Having done that, he threw off the 
diſguiſe, whatever it was, and appeared to their 
thereby opened eyes, in his own proper perſon, 
to their entire ſatisfaction, and appeared again 
and again to them afterwards, without any ſuch 
previous introduction, converſing moſt freely 
with them and the other apoſtles, not to men- 
tion again, the more than five hundred diſciples 
who ſaw him at once. 0 | 

Whether St. Paul had ever ſeen him before 
his crucifixion, is uncertain, but that he ſaw 
him afterwards, we have his own word for it, 
who was moſt likely to know, and whoſe word, 
J thiak, may be taken. © It could not be in his 
« way to Damaſcus (argues this author) becauſe 
« when a great light from heaven ſhone round 
c about him, he was ſtruck blind by it.“ 
But he certainly ſaw this light before he was 


| firuck blind by it, and if he ſaw the light, he 


might ſee Jeſus at the ſame time, ſurrounded 
by it, who told him who he was; I am Jeſus, 


Aubom thou perſecuteſt, &c. Ananias refers to this, 


when he ſays to Paul, The God of our Fathers 
bath choſen thee that thou fhouldeſt know his will, 
and ſee that Juſt One, and fhouldeſt hear the voice 
of his mouth ; for thou ſhalt be his witneſs unto all 
men of what thou haſt ſeen and heard. Acts xxii. 
14, 15. What if this is a nameleſs hiſtorian, 

3 | who 
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who relates this? He appears to be an honeſt 
and a ſenſible one, and to have been a companion 
of St. Paul in many of his eager as well as 

St. Luke. | 33 
ee e 


The author's reaſoning about a future ſtate, 
and day of judgment, leaves the matter, after all, 
in as great obſcurity as before, or rather more 
ſo. Upon his principles I ſhovld certainly 
argue with St. Paul, Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die. I do not mean, nor did Sr. 
Paul mean, let us do it to excels, ſo as to ſhorten 
life or impair health, any more than expoſe 
ourſelves to fatigue, perſecution, ſufferings of 
various kinds, and untimely death, by doing 
ill- received good offices to an ungrateful world. 
What pleaſure did it give this author to think 
he had hit another blot in St. Paul? See p. 404. 
This writer heſitates in his opinion, whether 
the ſoul is not the body modified in a peculiar 
manner; or, if really diſtinct from the body, 
whether it may not be as periſhable as the body 
at death. I ſatisfy myſelf with the ſcripture 
account, which in itſelf is as probable as any 
other, viz. That then the duſt ſhall return to the 
earth as it was; and the ſpirit ſhall return to God 
who gave it. That our life is hid (or laid up. 
ſafe) with Chriſt in God, and when Chriſt, who is 
our life, ſhall appear, then ſhall we alſo appear with 
bim in glory. To me it ſeems impoſſible for us, 
mortals, to know any thing ſatisfactorily of a 
reſurrection from the dead and a future ſtate, 
but by ſupernatural revelation. Nor can I con- 

N | ceive 
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_ ceive any mote proper way wherebipi God. Al- 
mighty raight have revealed this to us than as 
he has done it in the goſpel. But ſome men ſtill 
etr, not knowing the ſcriptures, nor the Power 
of God, i. e. not Ny Nen LAr a chem. i 


2. 


2 on Vol. II. Sec. VI. concerning 
oe Divine Revelation. TO 


+ 4 
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17 The acer aſſerts, p. 5. © Thar we Hive no 
ec way to diſtinguiſh, with certainty, divine re- 
* yelation from deluſion.) 

How far he carries his idea of certain ty, 1 
know not. Our ab tolutely certain knowledge. 
lies in a very little compaſs.” The wiſeſt men 
act, and muſt act and believe too, upon high de- 
grees of probability, or they muſt act and be- 
ſieve ſcarce any thing. And he who, by our 
very conſtitution,” has laid us under this neceſ- 
fity, will not ſuffer” us to be deceived hereby to 
our great diſadv 8 Now we certainly may 
diſtinguifh, with great degrees of probability, 
betwixt divine revelation and deluſion. If Mo- 
ſes, for inſtance, ſaw a 'buſh on fire, and not 
conſumed, and on his near approach to it, 
heard a voice from the midſt of it, calling to 
him by name, and ſaying, I am the God of thy 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Jaac, and 
the God of Jacob; I have ſeen the affiiftion of my 

ple, and am come down 10 deliver them, Sc. 
could he avoid regarding this as a divine 
revelation, eſpecially when, according to the 
aſſurances then given him, he was afterwards 
= 0 to work ſo many aſtoniſhing miracles 

0. III Vol. III. 1 öĩ pon. 
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publicly n Phagob and all Egypt? Would 
not this confirm himſelf in this belief? And 
| when, upon the 1ſrachites' flight, and the Egyp⸗ 
tians purſuit of them, a pillar of a cloud by day, 
and of fire by night, conducted the Iſraelites; 
and when the Egyptians were upon the point 
of overtaking and falling upon them, removed, 
and placed itſelf betwixt the two camps, a cloud 
and darkneſs to the one, and a light by night to 
the other, ſo that the one came not near the other 
all the night; when, at Moſes's ftretching forth 
his rod at God's command, the ſea retired, and 
gave the Iſraelites a ſafe paſſage, and returned at 
the like ſignal upon the Egyptians, and gyer- 
whelmed them; could any of the [fraclites, any 
more than Moſes, doubt whether the hand of 


- God was in all this? When the ſolemn feaſt _ 


of the paſſover had been inſtituted, and was 
with other feſtivals, annually. obſerved by that 
whole people; great and ſmall, in all their fa- 
milies from generation to generation, in expreſs 
memory of theſe things; could any ſucceeding 


generation of that people ever doubt of God's 


appearing, as he is faid to do, to Moſes, and 
giving him commiſſion to do what he did ? 
When the apoſtles, after our Saviour's aſcenſion, 
found themſelves on a ſudden empowered to 
ſpeak a variety of different languages, and re- 
ſtore the uſe of limbs to a man, lame from his 
mother's womb, in conſequence of their maſter's 
promiſe to them; could they poſſibly doubt of 
the divine influence ? Or could thoſe innume- 
rable perſons who, being aſſembled from diſ- 
tant countries of different ene heard 

them 
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them ſpeak intelligibly in all their different 
tongues the wonderful works of God, who ſaw 
theſe cures performed, and, perhaps, upon join- 
ing themſelves to them, were many of them 
ſoon after made to partake of ſome or other of 

eſe miraculous gifts; could they poſſibly look 

n alli this as deluſion? And as for the vifions 
ond dreams, this author treats with ſuch con- 
tempt, is it impoſſible for God, the Father of 
our ſpirits, to make ſuch extraordinary impreſſions 
on the human mind, either ſleeping or waking, 
as ſhall effectually convince the inſpired perſon 
from whence it comes? Can one man com- 

municate any thing to another man to the ſatis- 
faction of that other perſon, from whom it was 
that he received the information; and ſhall we 
deny that power to the Almighty Mind? And 
when theſe divine revelations have been com- 
municated to others, and repeatedly, and punc- 
tually anſwered by actual events foretold in this 
way z thoſe other perſons will have a moral 
certainty, 4. e. a ſufficient probability of their 
having been divine revelations and not delu- 
ſions, and, conſequently, that the perſon who 
foretold them was not deceived or a deceiver, 
but a true prophet.” 

But the Jewiſh, revelation (fays this writer) 
© in ſeveral of its branches will, by no means, 
« comport with God's moral character, which 
character muſt not be given up.“ p. 16. 

No, by no means; let God be true, and every 
man a har, But what if raſh and fallible men 
miſtake this revelation, as well as the goſpel re- 
elan? Many things may ſeem fooliſh, unjuſt, 

3 2 or 
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or unkind, which are in reality neither, but the 
reverſe of all theſe. I might inſtance, in many 
events of providence, which have therefore been 
imputed by ſome men to an evil being. I have 
before conſidered the inſtances that are here 
again produced, againſt the wiſdom and equity 
of the Jewiſh diſpenſation, and cannot but think 
them very reconcileable to infinite wiſdom, and 
paternal goodneſs; and: if there were any other 
inſtances, I could not ſo eaſily reconcile, would 
impure it to my own ignorance of ſome circum- 
ſtances, rather than give up all divine revelation, 
or even the Jewiſh. Theſe very wiſe men are 
not apt to entertain a ſuſpicion of this kind, of 
_ themſelves; as much as they affect the character 
of Free Thinkers, they ſeem to be in-as narrow 
and contracted a way of thinking and interpret- 
ing ſcripture, as the moſt rigid Calviniſts, and 
ſometimes take up with their very interpretations 
on purpoſe to diſparage the ſcriptures, as this 
author has done in ſeveral places of this his 
Farewell. Ibo can by ſearching find out God, who 
can underſtand the Almighty unto perfefion ? His 
ways, and, his thoughts, are as much above 
ours, as the heaven is above the earth; his 
wiſdom and his judgments are unſearchable, 
and his ways, many of them, at leaſt, paſt 
finding out. The ſeeming irregular retro- 
grade motions of the heavenly bodies, once puz- 
zled the natural philoſophers, as much as theſe 
{cripture-difficulties do ſome of our moral ones. 
Mr. Ferguſon has obſerved concerning one 
of the former. He might, perhaps, be at 
© a loſs to find out the true cauſe of theſe in- 


ce equalities 
4 
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re equalities (the retrograde motions of the 
<« planets) eſpecially if he were one of thoſe 
W would rather (with the greateſt juſtice) | 
ce charge frail man with ignorance, than the 
« Almighty with being the author of ſuch con- 
« fuſion.” What confuſion of cycles upon cycles 
did theſe philoſophers once invent, to the diſ- 
grace of the admirable works of nature, rather 
than appear ignorant of any thing! As later 


improvements in aſtronomy have given a ſatis- 
factory ſolution of theſe difficulties, ſo may fu- 


ture improvements in our divinity as ſatisfacto- 
rily ſolve the other. But theſe writers would 
give a check to all ſuch improvements by re- 
preſenting their own /y/fem as already perfect, 
and every thing which does not tally with it, as 
falſe, abſurd, ridiculous, and ne of ſeri- 
ous examination. | 

How unfair this writer is, appears every 


= where, in that, while he will admit of 'nothing 


on the oppoſite ſide, but the moſt abſolute cer- 
tainty, he ſatisfies himſelf with, and palms upon 
his reader the lighteſt, ſeeming, preſumptions, 
fancied probability, and mere ſuſpicion on his 
own ſide of the queſtion. © As to the ſigns and 
© wonders, &c. (ſays he) ſaid to have attended 
< the people of Iſrael in Egypt, the Wilderneſs, 
te &c. as theſe facts may have taken place, ſo 
ee the caſe may have been otherwiſe, ſeeing the 
© credit of theſe relations reſts principally, if 
not wholly, upon the authority of that ſingle 
ce hiſtory. The Jews, from their ſettlement in 
« Canaan, to David's time, ſeem to have been an 


7 ignorant, unactive people, and as it does not 
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appear, nor is there the leaſt ground for pre- 
cc 2 they had copies of their hiſtory put 
ec jnto their hands, ſo the enlarging, curtailing, 
tc altering, or om; e ae chat e e 
tc eaſily have been done.“ 

That copies could not Fans ſo common as if 
pricting had then been -found out, I allow. 
But copies they certainly Had, beſides that which 
was laid up as a ſacred treaſure in the houſe of 


God at Jeruſalem (which probably was the ori- 
ginal autograph. ) The Samaritans had the 


Pentateuch before the ſeparation of the Ten 
Tribes, and there might be, and no doubt 
were, ſeveral other copies of the law both 
amongſt the Samaritans and the Jews, though 
they might be too much neglected and for- 


got, through the corruption of the times. How- 


ever, their various feſtivals were a conſtant uni- 
verſal hiſtory of theſe remarkable facts, which 


their very children read, as it was deſigned they 


ſhould ; as appears from the very inſtitution of 
the paſſover in particular, Exod. xii. 26. And i. 
ſhall come to paſs, when your children ſhall ſay unto 
you, 3 hat: mean ye by 11 ervite * that 4 Je wr 
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GENTLEMEN, n 


Fo has aan: a 99 . 


of objections, or ſcruples at leaſt, con- 
cerning St. Paul's way of reaſoning and quot- 
ing, or 3 to N in the Old Teſta- 
ment, 
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ment, moſt of which, 1 apprehend, have been 
already anſwered or obviated by ſome or other 
learned advocates for divine revelation, particu- 
larly Mr. Pierce of Exeter; to whoſe writings 
| I beg leave to refer him, in anſwer to his 
Remarks on Heb. i. 5, 6. and 10— 12. That 
learned writer thought theſe: words, I will be 
to him a father, and he ſhall be to me a ſon, 
refer to a prophecy of Nathan to David, 1 Chron- 
xvii. 4— 14. and though there be an expreſſion 
to the ſame purpoſe, with a ſmall alteration, in 
the 22d. and 28th chapters, He ſhall be my ſon, 
and I will be bis father ; yet they were two diſ- 
tinct prophecies, delivered at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance of time the one from the other. In the 
former, the word of the Lord came unto Na- 
than. In the latter, the word of the Lord came 
unto David himſelf. In the former the Meſſiah 
is intended, for it is ſaid to David, And when 
tby days be fulfilled, and thou ſhalt fleep with thy 
fathers, I will ſet up thy ſeed after thee, which 
ſhall proceed out of thy bowels, Sc. I will be his 
father, and be ſhall be my fon. | Whereas his im- 
mediate ſon Solomon, who 1s intended in the . 
ſacred prophecy, was ſet up in his father's life- 
time. How came the Meſſiah to be generally 
ſtiled by. the Jews, the ſon of David, but from 
their thus underſtanding this prophecy ? )? 
The ſame learned writer ſuppoſes the chang- 
0 the foundations which God had anciently 
laid of the earth and the heavens, to intend his 
transferring the government of the world and 
of the church from the miniſtry of angels to that 
of Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhould be head over them and 
| angels too; and why may not the whole ſecond 
„ plalm 
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pſalm be, as he ſuppoſes, prophetic of Chriſt and 
his reign, though poſſibly the inſpired penman 


might not himſelf thoroughly underſtand the 
meaning of it, any more than Daniel that of ſome 


of his prophecies? The ancient Jews fo under- 
ſtood it, although the later Jews interpret it other- 
wiſe, leſt the Chriſtians ſhould avail themſelves 
of it. Dr. Sykes, indeed, thinks the people of 
Iſrael are here ſpoken of under the title of God's 


fon, and yet juſtifies the apoſtle's alluſion. Mr. 


Pierce's account ſeems moſt ſatisfactory to me, 


as well as what he ſays upon thoſe words, Let all 


the angels of God worſhip him, or become ſubject 


to him; perhaps all theſe pſalms from the goth 


to the rooth, incluſive, might be ſongs of Moſes, 
the man of God, ſeveral of them, however, ſeem 


prophetic of the goſpel times, and of the call- 
ing of the Gentiles. Sf 
As to Paulixus's next objection againſt = 

Paul's argument, from ſome expreſſions. in the 
| ſong of Moſes, Deut. xxxii. When I read that 
_ admirable + prophetic ſong, together with the 


preceding chapter; with what ſolemnity it is 
introduced, and by the divine authority ordered 


to be penned, and taught to all the people and 


their children after them, ſo as never to be for- 
gotten, out of the mouths of their ſerd, but to be 


a ſtanding witneſs againſt them, when vari 


of evils and troubles ſhould befall them, for all 


their foreſeen and foretold backſlidings : 1 can 
never imagine that this aweful prophecy had 
no farther view than to their ſucceeding wars 


with the Canaanites, and at laſt their captivities 
in Aſſyria and Chaldea, but muſt, I think, ex- 
tend to the remoteſt remains of that people as 

| a diſtinct 
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a diſtinct people, and particularly take in their 
laſt dreadful overthrow, and national extirpation 
by the Romans, which ſo remarkably anſwered 
ro the 25th and 26th verſes, The fword | without, 
and terror within, ſhall deſtroy the young man and 
the virgin, the ſuckling alſo, and the may of gray 
hairs. IT ſaid, I would ſcatter them into corners, I 
would make the remembrance of them 19. ceaſe from 
among ſt men; were it not, Sc. The Hebrews 
themſelves, to whom this epiſtle was wrote, could 
not, I think, but ſee this prophecy as extending 
to all generations of them, and therefore could 
have no objection againſt this writer's applying 
ſome part of it to circumſtances then preſent; 
nor, in this light, is there any impropriety in 
that pathetic exclamation, which follows in the 
29th and goth verſes: O! that they were wiſe, 
that they underſtood this, that they would conſider 
their latter end, (which, in ſcripture: language, 
ſignifies their very diſtant generations) bow ſhould 
one chaſe a thouſand, Sc. 
I can ſee nothing ſo ſurprizing, nothingſo incom- 
patible, as Paul ixus repreſents it, in the bleſſing 
of Abraham coming upon the Gentiles, or their 
being taken into the ſame gracious covenant with 
him, under the notion of a promiſed bleſſing to him, 
and an acceptable event to all his believing, bene- 
volent offspring; and yet the ſame event proving 
a curſe and ſtumbling block, and being propheti- 
cally threatened as a puniſhment, to ſuch of his 
degenerate poſterity, as out of envy ſhould reject, 
and cut themſelves off from this covenant, / be- 
cauſe they diſdained to partake of it in common 
with their heathen * Notwithſtanding 
| | this, 
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this, that the generality of the Jews were dil- 
guſted, ſome of them, very probably, at that 
very time might be induced hereby, as St. Paul 


expected, to embrace the goſpel. Nor is it at 


all unreaſonable to expect, if the chriſtian reli- 
gion ſhould recover its primitive purity, and be 
therein exhibited and univerſally received in the 
world, and the Jews ſo long continue a diſtinct 
people, that, ſtruck with ſuch an event, and 
wearied out with their ſo long fruitleſs expec- 
tations, they ſhould at laſt embrace the chriſ- 
tian faith, as St. Paul en to have foretold 


they will. 


PavLinvus ſeems to think * St. Paul a little off | 
ce his guard when he ſaid, Heb. ix. 22. that 
te without ſhedding of blood there is no remiſſion; 
« for, in the Old Teſtament, and even in the 
e books of Moſes themſelves, we frequently 
cc read of ſins being forgiven, and even of atone- 
« ment being made where there was no blood 


e ſhed or required.” See Repoſitory, vol. I. 
P. 201, 202. But does not St. Paul really ap- 
pear to be upon his guard, even againſt this very 


objection, by ſaying, almoſt all things are by the 


law purified with blood? and remiſſion in the lat- 
ter part of the ſentence means the ſame, as purg- 


ed or purging in the former part, and reſpects 
the very ſame things; a facrifice, the ſhedding 
of blood, and taking away life, ſeems anciently 
to have been a common and very material ap- 
pendage, or concomitant of a covenant betwixt 


God and man. The queſtion is, How came it 


into this, or any other uſe ? CLEMExSs has given 


an ingenious and plauſible account, I confeſs, in 
| — 
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the number referred to; but, with all due defe- 
rence, I would obſerve, that the ſacrifice which 
righteous Abel offered to God, ſeems to me of 
too early a date to owe its original to the cauſe 
there aſſigned, and too expreſsly aceeptable to 
God, not to have been of his own appointing, 
perhaps to Adam immediately after the fall, 


though not mentioned in the very ſhort hiſtory 


we have of that time, God made them coats of 

Heins, Gen. iii. 21. What ſkins muſt theſe be, 
unleſs of beaſts? and what muſt theſe beaſts be 
lain for, if not for ſome farther purpoſe, than 
merely to ſupply our firſt parents with more 
commodious garments than fig- leaves; might it 
not be, by the letting out of blood, and with it 
the life of theſe creatures, to ſhew: them what 
death was, that immediate and violent death 
which they had deſerved for their diſobedience, 
to be a ſign or token of that mercy he ſhewed to 
them in ſparing them, perhaps of that. covenant 
or promiſe he made to them and their poſterity, 
that the ſeed of the woman ſhould break the 
ſerpent s head, and why not to ſhadow out the 

future death and ſacrifice of Chriſt, by which, 


| inſtead of the tree of life, from which they were 


now excluded, they and theirs might yet obtain 
eternal life in a future world, without a divine 
appointment? I cannot imagine how Adam or 
Abel, eicher ſhould think of taking away. the 
life of a lamb, or any other innocent creature ; 
or for what uſe; they could ſcarce think ſo early 
of feeding upon it themſelves, much leſs, then, 
of it being food for God, or more acceptable to 


him roaſted than raw, dead than alive; the hea- 


then 
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then ſacrifices ſeem to me much more likely to 


have taken their riſe from alto dun 280 


them. „ | 
Suppoſing 7s viii. eſt to mean no more 
than the dominion God gave to Adam, at the 


creation, over all the inferior creatures here on 
earth; I ſee no abſurdity or impropriety in the 
Ez apoſtle” s taking occaſion from hence, to\-ſhew 


that the man Chriſt Jeſus, 4who by the grace of 
God taſted death for every man, is actually ex- 


alted to a larger and more honourable dominiou, 


even over angels. But I leave this and Pavii- 
nus's following remarks (at leaſt for the preſent) 


to what has been offered on the ſeveral ſubjects 


by former; writers, or what may be farther ſug- 
geſted by ſome abler hand, than that of 


Gentlemen, | 
Your hitherto indulged humble S 


December 3. i. | k W. W. 


* 


To the Editor. of ch Theologica Repoſitory 


GENTLEMEN, 


I gives me particular rener to find, that the ſub- 


Jett of the Pre-exiſtence of Chriſt is in the way 
"f being fairly and candidly diſcuſſed by your corre- 
Jpondents. If you think the following obſervations 
will be worth the notice either of the Arians or 
. Socinians, I hall hope to ſee them inſerted it 


Fe an ends 


I am, &c. 
LIBERIUS, 


a vingicated. . : 345 


87s 


5 General Obſervations tending . to Wars + Crip 


bad no Exiſtence before his Incarnation, and an 
* Explanation of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of | 
9 5 Texts of Scripture, which. have been 
. thought 40 favour the contrary Opinion. ef | 


HE Socinian Hypotheſis is thought w 
1 bave the advantage over the Arian with 
reſpect to arguments of a general nature, or ſuch 

as are derived from general views of the chriſ- 
tian ſcheme, by perſons who cannot think that 
it is favoured by the moſt obvious ſenſe of ſome 
paſſages of ſcripture. I ſhall, therefore, beg 
leave to lay before your readers; fuch -obſerva- 
tions as have occurred: to og or illuſtrating 


ſeveral” of thoſe texts. But as: we ovght never 


to lofe fight" of general eee when we are 


conſidering the meaning of particular .#xts, 1 


ſhall introduck them with retſting a ſew of ſuch 
arguments as have had the greateſt weight with 


mei in my reflections upon the ſubjecc .. 


The author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
one of whoſe principal objects was to reconcile 
the Jews to the thoughts of a ſuffering Meſſiah, 
ſeems to make” uſe of arguments which neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſe Chriſt to have been a man like our- 
ſelves; as when he ſays, Heb. ii. 9. We fee 
Jeſus, who was made a little lower than the angels, 
for the ſuffering f death, crowned with glory and 
honour, In this paſſage, the apoſtle ſeems to 
conſider Chriſt as a may, in direct oppoſition to 
created beings of a ſuperior nature, or angels, 
under which denomination Chriſt himſelf muſt 
have been ranked, according to the PR 
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of ſcripture, if he had exiſted prior to his be- 
coming man; ſince no other term is made uſe 
of, to denote bis nature and conſtitution, as diſ- 
tint from that of men and angels. With this 
view. he applies to Chriſt, that authority and 
dominion which is aſcribe to man, as diftin- 
guiſhed from angels by the Pfalmiſt, as ver. 3. 
For unto ibe angels bath be not put in ſubjection be 
world to come, whereof we. ſpeak... But: one, in a 
certain placę, teſtiſed, ſaying, M. bat is man, :that 


| thou art mindful of him, or. the ſan of man, that 


thou viſiteſi him. Thou madęſt him a litile leer 
than the angels; thou crotonedſt bim with glory and 
honour, and didſ ſet him over the, quarks of thine 
bands. 7. Bou bfi put all things in ſubjection under 
bis feet. As in this paſſage, he plainly conſiders 
the nature of man as properly characterized by 
his being @ liiils lower than the angels, and he ap- 
plies the very ſame expreſſion to Chriſt without 
giving the leaſt hint of any diſtinction between 
them. I cannot help thinking, that in the apo- 
ſtle's idea, the nature of both was preciſely the 
ſame. | 

It is alſo arable 8 750 this ſame writer 
ſpeaks, of Chriſt as diſtinguiſhed from angels, 


when he ſays, i. 9. That God had anointed him 
with the oil of gladneſs above his fellows, by which, 
therefore, in this connection, I do not ſee how 
we can help underſtanding, his A men, or 
| ee prophets. 


This writer ſeems alſo to lay particular ſtreſ⸗ 
on Chriſt's having felt as we feel, and having 
been ſempted as we are tempted ; and that, for 
this purpoſe, it was neceſſary that he ſhould be, 

» in 


3 
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in all gelte 3 we. 5 are, ig, &. 
Far bath he that  ſandtifieth. and they who are ſanc- 


tified are all. of one; for, which cauſe be is not 


aſhamed to call them brethren and chuldren, v. 13, 


14. Forafſmuch, then, as .the children are parta- 
kers of fleſb and blood, be a ſo. bim/elf . likewi i/e. took 
part of ibe ſame. And again, ver. 17. #hberefare, 
in all things, it behoved' him to be made like. unta 
bis bretbren, that he mi gh. be a merciful. and faith. 


ful high prieſt, ver. 18. For in that be himſelf 


hath ſuffered, being tempted, be is able £0. ſuccour 
them that are tempted. Now I cannot help 
thinking, from theſe: paſſages, that. the, apoſtle 


had an idea of Chriſt being much more what 


we are, and conſequently of his feeling more as 


we do, than he could have meant, upon the 


ſuppoſition of his having been of an angelic, or 
ſuperangelic nature. For, then, the views that 
he had of his ſufferings, . and conſequently his 
feelings under them, muſt have been, exceedingly 
diſſimilar to ours. And every argument. that 
the.. apoſtle uſes, to ſhew the impropriety of 
Chriſt's being an angel, ſeems. to weigh much 
more againſt, his being of a nature e e to 


angels. 3 


If it be ono that, upon becoming an LD 
bitant of this world, Chriſt loſt all conſciouſ- 
neſs of his former pre-exiſtent ſtate, I do not fee 
of what uſe his ſuperior powers could. poſſibly 
have been to him; or, which comes to the ſame 


thing, what occaſion there was for fuch a being 


in the buſineſs. Beſides, the hypotheſis of an in- 
telligent being, thinking and acting in one ſtate, 
and loſing. all remembrance of what he had 

been 
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been and done in another, has ſomething in it 
that looks fo arbitrary and unnatural, that one 
would not have ö to * but en! the at 
urgent neceſſity. | 
It ſhould ſeem, W — if Chriſt did 
pre- exiſt, it was not unknown to him in this 
world; ſince. one of the ſtrongeſt arguments for 
that hypotheſis i is his praying, that his father would 
plorify bim with the glory which he had wilh hin 
Lfere tbe world was. John xvii. 5. But if Chriſt 


did retain a perfect conſciouſneſs of his former 


ſtate, and conſequently retained all the porvers, 
and all the knowledge of which he was poſſeſſed, 
in that ſtate, I have no idea of ſuch an increaſe 


in wiſdom as the evangeliſt Luke aſcribes to him, 
when he ſays, ii. 5 2. And Feſus increafed in wi/- 


dom and ſtature, and in favour with God and men. 
In the idea of this evangeliſt, Jeſus certainly 
made ſuch improvements in knowledge, as other 
well. Hiſpoſed youths make; ſo that think he 
had manifeſtly no other idea of him. 

Similar to the abovementioned reaſoning of 
the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, is that 
of the apoſtle John, or rather that of Chriſt him- 
ſelf, John v. 27. And be has given bim authority 


10 execute judgment, becauſe he is the Son of man; 


for I do not fee the force of this inference, un- 
lefs the meaning of it be, that Chriſt, being a 


man like ourſelves, having felt as we feel, and 


having been tempted and tried as we have, is 
the moſt unexceptionable of all judges. No 
man can complain of it, ſince it is being judged, 
as It were, by our Peers, and by a perſon who 

| knows 


ö 
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knows how to make every proper allowance 
for us, -: 

Some may poſſibly lay ſtreſs on its Penig ſaid 
by the e of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, in 
the paſſage abovementioned, that Chriſt himſelf 


_ took fleſh and blood, as if it had depended up- 
on his own choice whether he would become 


a man or not, which implies a pre- exiſtent ſtate. 
But the word ut N is uſed for partaking or ſharing 
in, abſolutely, without any reſpect to choice, od 
is uſed in that' ſenſe in two other paſſages of 
this epiſtle, viz. v. 13. vii. 13. The apoſtle 
ſpeaks of the propriety of the divine deſignation, 
not of the motive of Chriſt's election. Alſo in 
other places, he is repreſented as paſſive with 


_ reſpe to the ſame event. Thus, in the ninth 


verſe of the fame chapter, it is ſaid that Je/is 
was made a little lower than the angels, and not 


that he made bimſelf lower, or condeſcended. 


It is ſaid v. 16. That Chrift took not on 
bim the nature of angels, but the ſeed of Abra- 
bam. But . ,es which is the word 
here uſed, properly ſignifies, and is m every 


other place, in the New Teſtament, rendered 
to lay hold upon. In this place, therefore, the 


meaning of it probably is, that Chriſt did not 
(after he appeared in the character of the Meſſiah) 
lay hold upon, fo as to interpo/e in the favour of, 
or reſcue angels, but the ſeed of Abraham; 
and then we fee that the apoſtle infers that 
there was a neceſſity, or at leaſt an exceeding 
great propriety, that a Mediator for men 
ſhould be, in all reſpects, a man ; for he imme- 
diately adds, „Therefore, in all ings, it behoved 
No. III. Vol. III. 0 bim 
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bim to be made like unto bis brethren, that be might 
be a merciful and faithful High Prieſt, &c. 

Indeed there appears to me to be a moſt evi- 
dent propriety that a perſon who acted ſo impor- 
tant a part with reſpect to mankind, as Chriſt 
did, who was ſent to be our inſtructor amd ex- 
ample, and eſpecially who came to aſcertain the 
great doctrine of a reſurrection from the dead, 
ſhould be, with reſpect to his nature, the very 
ſame that we ourſelves are ; that he might exhi- 
bit before us a pattern of proper human virtue, 


and eſpecially that he might die as we ourſelves 


die, and his reſurrection be the reſurrection of a 
man like ourſelves; and fo the proper firſt fruits 
from the dead, and conſequently of the very ſame 
kind with thoſe of which the general harveſt will 
conſiſt, and thereby give us the greater reaſon 
to hope, that becauſe Chrift lives we ſpall live 
alſo. 

| Ie IS evident, that the molt intelligent of the 
. Jews expected nothing more than a mere man 
for their Meſſiah; nor can it be faid that any 
of the ancient prophecies give us the leaſt hint 
of any thing farther. Had the prophecies not 
been explicit, there ſeems to have been the 
greateſt reaſon why our Lord, or his apoſtles, 
ſhould have expreſsly obſerved that they were 
ſo; or if they had been univerſally miſunder- 
ſtood, or perverted, we might expect that this 
ſhould have been noticed by our Lord, as well 
as other abuſes and miſtakes which prevailed | in 
his time. Or, if a diſcovery of ſo great impor- 


tance would have ſtaggered the faith, or check- 


ed the freedom of the diſciples of our Lord, 
| a | when 
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when they were fully apprized of the cranſcen- 
dent greatneſs of the perſona whom they had 
conſidered as a man only like themſelves, we 
might have expected that this great diſcovery 
would have been made. to them when their 
minds were fully. enlightened, by the deſcent 
of the Holy Ghoſt, or at ſome other time, 
when they were inſtructed in all things relating 
to the religion they had to teach. And when- 
ever the revelation of a thing ſo highly intere/t- 
ing, and unexpected, as this muſt have been, 
had been made to them, their wonder and ſur- 
prize muſt have been ſuch, as we ſhould have 
found ſome traces or intimations of in their 
writings. | 

Nor can it be: ſuppoſed that. a 1 of ſo 
wonderful a nature as this, could have been 
announced to the body of chriſtians, who cer- 
tainly had not, at firſt, the moſt remote idea of 
ſuch a thing, without exciting an aſtoniſnment 
that could not have been concealed, and ſuch 
ſpeculations and debates as we muſt have heard 
of. And yet the apoſtles, and the whole chriſ- 
tian world, are ſuppoſed to have paſſed from a 
ſtate of abſolute ignorance concerning the na- 
ture of their Lord and maſter (regarding him 
in the familiar light of a friend and brother) to 
the full, conviction of his being the moſt glo- 
rious of all created natures; him by whom God 
originally made, and conſtantly ſupported all 
things, without leaving any intimations by 
which it is poſſible for us to learn, in what” 


manner ſo wonderful a communication was made 
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to them, or of the effects that it had on Weir 
own minds, or thoſe of others. 
At whatever time it be ſuppoſed chat the 


apoſtles were firſt apprized of the ſuperangelic 


nature of their maſter, it might be expected, 
that ſo very material a change in their concep- 
tions concerning him, would have been attended 
| with a correſpondent change in their language, 
when they ſpoke of him; and yet, through the 
whole book of Acts he has hardly any other 
appellation than ſimply that of a man. Thus 
the apoſtle Peter calls him, Acts ii. 22. A man 
approved of God; and the apoſtle Paul, Ads 
xvii. 31. The man whom God ordained, Nor 
when we may moſt certainly conclude that the 
| apoſtles meant to ſpeak. of him in his bighe/ 
capacity, do they give him any other title 5 as. 
when the apoſtle Paul fays, 1. Tim. ii. 5. 
There is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and men, THE Max Chriſt Jeſus. Now had 
this Mediator between God and man been of a 
middle nature between -God and man, I think 
one might have expected ſome poſitive declara- 
tion of it in this or ſome ſuch place; and that 
the apoſtle would not have expreſſed himſelf 
in a manner ſo very unguarded, and which, 
without ſome explanation, muſt neceſſarily lead 
his readers into a very great miſtake, It 1s 
in vain, however, that we look through the 
whole New Teſtament for any thing like ſuch 
an expreſs declaration, or explanation on the 
- ſubje&t; and a doctrine of this extraordinary 
nature is only deduced by way of inference 
from caſual expreſſions. 
b 
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le is alſo with me a very ſtrong preſumption 


againſt the Arian hypothefis, that no w/e is 


made, by the writers of the New Teſtament, 
of ſo extraordinary a fact, as that of the union 
of a ſuperangelie ſpirit with the body of a man. 
No argument or exhortation is ever grounded 
upon it; whereas it might have been expected, 
that fo very wonderful a thing as this muſt have 
been alluded to, and argued from, in-a. great 

variety, of reſpects; and eſpecially that the firſt 
converts to chriſtianity ſhould: have been fre- 
quently, and very diſtinctly informed of the high 
rank of their Maſter ; eſpecially as the great 
popular objection to the chriſtian ſcheme was 


the mean birth and obſcurity of its author, and 


the diſgraceful treatment he met with in the 
world. The very few texts in which it is thought 
by ſome that arguments are drawn from the 


pre · exiſtent ſtate of Chriſt, appear to me to refer 
to nothing more than the dignity with which 
he was inveſted as Meftab, after he was /ent of 


God, and endued with power from on high, for 
the important purpoſes of his miſſion. : 
It weighs much with me, that if fo very ex- 

traordinary- a thing as the deſcent of a ſuper- 
angelic ſpirit, to animate a human body, had 


been true, it muſt have appeared, in the courſe 5 


of the hiſtory of Chriſt, that ſuch an extraor- 


5 dinary meaſure was neceſſary ; as by his acting 


a part which a mere man was. either naturally 
incapable of, or in which there was an obvious 
impropriety for 4 mere man to act. But fo far 
are we from perceiving any thing of this in the 
Evangelical Hiſtory, that nothing is exhibited to 
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us in it, but the appearance of a man approved 
of God, and aſſiſted by him. For, though no 
man could have done ot he is ſaid to have 
done, unleſs God had been with him, yet, with 
that aſſiſtance, Op thing muſt have been eaſy 
to him. 

If our Lotd had in biroſelf, though derived 
originally from God, any extraordinary degree 
of wiſdom, or peculiar ability of any other 
kind, for carrying on the work of man's re- 
demption, above the meaſure or capacity of 
that nature which God has given to man, he 
would hardly have declared 10 frequently, and 
ſo expreſsly as he does, that of his own ſelf be 
could do nothing, that the words which he ſpake 
were not his own, but his Father's who ſent him, 
and that his Father within him did the works, 
This is certainly the proper language of a per- 
ſon who is poſſeſſed of no more natural advan- 
tage than any other man. If he had any ſupe- 
rior powers abſtracted from what he derived 
from the immediate agency of God, in what 


do they appear? 


So ſolicitous does the Divine Being ener ap- 
pear that his rational offspring, mankind, ſhould 
underſtand, and approve of his proceedings 
reſpecting them, that there is hardly any mea- 
ſore which he has adopted, that-is of much mo- 
ment to us, for which ſome plain reaſon is not 
_ aſſigned, by one or other of the ſacred writers. 
Indeed, this is a circumſtance that cannot but 
contribute greatly to the efficacy of ſuch mea- 
fures. But though, 1 believe, every other cir- 
cumſtance relating to the ſcheme of redemption 
is clearly reycaled to us, * we neither find 

| | any 
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any reaſon aſſigned for ſo important a prelimi- 
nary to it, as the incarnation of the firſt of all 
created beings, nor are we any where given to 
underſtand, that this was a neceſſary preliminary 
to it, though the reaſons for it were ſuch, as 
we could not comprehend. A conduct fo ex- 
ceedingly dark and' myſterious as this, has no 
eee e in the whole hiſtory of the diſpenſations | 
of God to mank ind. 
It has often been obſerved, and I cannot but 
think very juſtly, that the uniform ſcripture 
doctrine of the preſent and future dignity of 
Chriſt, being conferred as the reward of his ſer vi- 
ces and ſufferings on earth, is peculiarly favour- 
able to the idea of his being a man only ; and I 
think the Arians are obliged to ſtrain very hard 
in order to make out any material difference be- 
tween the pre- exiſtent and preſent ſtate of Chriſt; 
or to explain the nature of his reward, of which 
ſo ſtriking an account is always given, if there 
be no material difference between theſe two ſtates. 
Laſtly; How it may affect others I cannot tell, 
but with me it is a very great objection to the 
notion of the pre- exiſtence of Chriſt, that it ſa- 
vours ſtrongly of the oriental doctrine of the 
pre- exiſtence of all human ſouls, which was the 
foundation of the Gnoſtic hereſy, and the 
ſource of great corruption in genuine chriſti, 
anity. For if the ſoul of one man might have 
pre- exiſted, ſeparate from the body, hy might 
not the ſoul of another, or of all? Nay, analogy 
ſeems to require that the whole ſpecies be upon 
the ſame footing, in a caſe which ſo very nearly: 
concerns the firſt | and conſtituent: principles of 
their nature. Beſides, the opinion of the ſepa- 


2 4 rability 
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rability of the thinking part of a man from his 
bodily frame, even after he comes into the world, 
is ſo far from. being agreeable to the phenomena 
of human nature, that it is almoſt expreſsly - 
contradicted by all of them. For every thing 
that we fee of man demonſtrates that his capa- 
city for thinking depends upon: the ſtate of his 
brain, It is injured when this is injured; it is 
obſtructed when this is obſtructed; it is ſuſ- 
pended in a ſtate of ſound: ſleep,, and therefore 
may be fairly preſumed: to be more effectually 
ſuſpended, and entirely to ceaſe, when, together 
with the reſt of the body, this moſt elaborate 
part of the ſyſtem alſo ſhall be diſſolved. Agree- 

ably to this, it appears toi me: to; have been 
clearly proved by Dr. Law and others, that 
after death there is not, vpon the genuine chriſ- 
tian ſcheme, any life or hope till the reſurrec- 


tion; and that, in the mean time, true chriſtians 


ep in Jeſus, and that heir life is bid with Chriſt | 
in God; fo that ben Cbriſt who is their life ſhall 
appear, and not before, they alſo ſhall appear with 


him in glory. The contrary notion has mani 
feſtly been the foundation of the doctrine of 
purgatorys and of other, . ne of the 
_ chriſtian ſeheme, 

Natwithſtanding theſe, 3 other 1 ar- 
goments, it muſt dat acknowledged that there are 
particular, paſſages in the New Teſtament, which 
it is not, eaſy for us, whoſe phraſeology is ſo very 
different from thi of the Jews, to reconcile to 
the Soginian hypetheſis; 25, indeed, there are 
Particular texts, which it is difficult ta reconcile 
to = tina IR to e texts 8 
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me a long time attached to the Arian ſcheme; 
and after that, I was ſtill a conſiderable time in 
a ſtate of wavering and uncertainty between the 
two opinions; general arguments inclining me to 
the one, and parlicular texts to the other. From 


a more attentive view, however, of theſe texts, 


Lam nov fully ſatisfied that I had conceived a 
wrong notion of their genuine ſenſe, and: that 
the ideas which I had always been accuſtomed 
to affix. to them, were not ſuch as a Jew or a 
Greek, for whoſe: uſe! the books of the New 
Teſtament were written, would affix to them; 
and if you will indulge me, as you have hithertg 
done, I will very freely explain to your readers 


what appears to me to be the genuine ſenſe of 


ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture on which the Arians 


* 


have laid much ſtreſs, in the controverſy thar 


has ariſen upon this ſubjec e. x 
It is remarkable that the ſame texts affect 


different perſons very differently, and even the 


ſame perſon, at different times, ſo that what 
appeared difficult to me may have appeared to- 
lerably eaſy. to others. I ſhall, However, en- 
deavour to explain thoſe which generally ap- 


peared: the moſt. unaocountable to myſelf, viz. 


thoſe: in which Chriſt is repreſented as coming 
into the world, and leaving it again, eſpecially 


Johm xvi. 28. 1 came forib from the Father; 
and am come into the' world; and, again, I leave 


the world; and go unto the Father: 


From the firſt view of this paſſage any per- 


fon would conclude, that Chriſt muſt have been 
with the Father before he came into this material 


world, as really andi properly as he was withithe Fa- 


ther! after he left the world. And ſo I would ſtill 
= underſtand 
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underſtand i it, uſing the term world in a ſenſe dif. 
ferent from that abovementioned; but ſuffici- 

ently authorized by the ſcriptures, and even in 
paſſages exactly ſimilar to this. It is evident that 
the word here uſed , does not always ſig- 
nify the world at large, or this part of the ma- 
terial ſyſtem; but that it is likewiſe uſed in 
ſeveral reſtrained ſenſes. More eſpecially by the 
world is often meant the world conſidered only 
as a ſcene of buſineſs, exerciſe, and trial. Nay we 
ourſelves familiarly uſe the ſame word in that 
ſenſe; as when we ſay a man has ot ſeen the 
world, or been in the world, though, in fact, he 
has lived a long time in it. 

Alſo, by the world, in the e we 
are often to underſtand be wicked and profli- 
gate part of mankind, who are in it; in op- 
poſition to the virtvous and the good, who, 
with reſpect to them, are conſidered as not of 


- the world, or not making any part of it. The 


world ſees me no more, but ye ſee me, John xiv. 19; 
The world will hate you, xv. 18; J pray not for 
the world, xvii. 93 Ti be world knoweth us not, 
1 John iii. 1. 

Now in theſe fenſes of the word, Chriſt did 
not come into the world till he engaged in his 
public miniſtry; and accordingly, when his mi- 


niſtry was ended, he may be faid to have left 


the world, though he ſtill continued to reſide in 
this part of the material ſyſtem. Indeed, unleſs 
we do uſe the word in this ſenſe, or in ſome other 
that is ſimilar to it, it is impoſſible to interpret, 
conliſtently with truth, our Lord's ſaying, I am 
uo more in the world; for after his aſcenſion he 
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was ſeen, if not by. Stephen, at leaſt by Paul: 


and he has promiſed that he will be with his 
diſciples to the end of the world. There is no 
doubt, therefore, but that he is ſtill an inhabit- 


ant of the world, as much as ever he was, 
attending to the intereſts of his church, and of 
mankind, Beſides, the notion of a local heaven, 


ſomewhere above the clouds, and at a great 
diſtance from the earth, is altogether fanciful, 
and inconſiſtent with reaſon and philoſophy. 

Since, therefore, Chriſt did not leave the 


earth at the time that he is ſaid to have left the 


world, but was only diſcharged from his ſtate 
of exerciſe and trial, there is no occaſion to ſup- 
poſe that he exiſted in any other place before 
he is ſaid to have been /ent into the world. We 
are only to conſider him as at that time entering 
on his ſtate of exerciſe and trial. 8 
This interpretation, alſo, exactly correſponds 
to what our Saviour ſays concerning his diſciples. 


As thou haſt ſent me into the world, even ſo have I, 


alſo, ſent them into the world. John xvii. 18. 
The apoſtles, therefore, are to be conſidered as 


not having been in the world, in our Saviour's 


ſenſe, till he ſent them into it; in the ſame 
manner as he himſelf was not properly in the 
world, till God gave him his commiſſion to 
preach in it. Since the miſſion of Chriſt and 
his apoſtles are, in this place, expreſsly ſaid 


to have been ſimilar, there can be no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that one of them pre- exiſted, more than 


the other. VETS INS UL: e 
In this manner the paſſage above quoted ap- 
| pears to me to be perfectly conſiſtent — 
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belief that Chriſt had no being before he was 
born of the Virgin Mary, though it is very 
poſſible that, had this interpretation, which ap- 
pears fo fatisfaftory to me now, been ſuggeſted - 
to me ſome years ago, I ſhould have thought it 
a very unnatural one. But we fhould not haſtily 

reject an interpretation of a text of ſcripture wad 
. cauſe it appears unnatural on the firſt view; 
ſince what we fancy to be contrary to reaſon, 
may only be contrary to a long eſtabliſhed pre- 
judice and prepoſſeſſion; and I doubt not but that 
every perſon, who has ſtudied the ſcriptures, can 
recolleſt feveral inſtances of his perfectly acqui- 
_ efcing now in ſuch a ſenſe of particular texts, as 
appeared very unnatural to him ſometime ago. 
The Roman Catholics, no doubt, think it 
very. unnatural to explain the words This is my 
body, in any other than in the moſt literal 
ſenſe. 

When the general ſtrain of any diſcourſe is 
manifeſtly figurative, it is natural to expect that 
the whole ſhould be of a piece; and to inter- 
Pret one part literally, and another part figu- 
ratively, is moſt likely to ſpoil the genuine ſenſe 
of the whole, and eſpecially if the paſſage in 
queſtion be introduced as ſomething not ay to 
be underſtood: nil 

The diſcourſe. of our Lord with pe 
1s throughout highly figurative: Whatever reaſon 
our Lord might have for adopting ſuch a ftyle 
on that occaſion, it is plain that this ruler of the 

Jews was exceedingly ſtaggered by our Lord's 
ſaying to him, that be muff be born again. When 


Weener replied to all chat he — 8 


— 


— \ 
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to lay upon the ſubject, How can theſe things be? 


Our Lord ſays, John iii. 10. Art thou 4 Maſter 


of Iſrael, and knoweft not theſe things ? And ver. 12. 
If T have told you earthly things, and ye believe 
not, how fhall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things ? After this introduction, we are naturally 
led to expect, that what follows ſhould be ſome- 
thing peculiarly difficult to underſtand, and fo 
it muſt certainly have been to Nicodewink.. It is 
this, ver. 13. Ne man bath aſcended up to heaven 
but be that came down from heaven, even jhe 
Son of Man who is in heaven. Now to ſuppoſe 
that Chriſt had actually been in a local heaven, 
at a diſtance from the earth, to which he was 


to return again, would make that part of the 


verſe very intelligible; and the latter part, who 
is is heaven, may poſſibly be an explanatory 
clauſe, written firſt in the margin (denoting that 
this event had then come to pals, Chriſt being 
actually in heaven) and afterwards inſerted in the 
text. But the whole language will be figura- 


tive, and ſtill have a juſt and proper meaning, if 


it be underſtood of Chriſt's being peculiarly qua- 
lified to inſtruct mankind in things of a heavenly 
nature, on account of his maintaining the moſt 
intimate communion with his heavenly Father, 
even while he was on earth; the peculiar pre- 
ſence of God making a heaven in any place. 


It is poſſible that by theſe words our Lord might 


intend, by a ſhort alluſive and elliptical mode of 


ſpeaking, to remind Nicodemus of thoſe words 


of Moſes, Deut. xxx. 11. 14. and to intimate, 


that none but himſelf, who had received a ſpecial 


commiſſion for that x purpoſe, could reveal the 
mind 
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mind-and will of God. The evangeliſt bimſelf 
ſeems to allude to this ſaying of his Maſter, and 
to expreſs the ſenſe in which he underſtood it, 
ch. i. 18. No man. bath ſeen God at any. time; 
the only begotten Son (which is in the . 77 
the Father] be hath declared bim. 
That long diſcourſe of Chriſt's, of which we 
have an account in the ſixth chapter of the goſ- 
pel of John, is alſo throughout highly figurative. 
It was ſo much ſo, that not only a great number 
of the Jews, but even moſt of his diſciples, 
except the twelve, were offended, and left him 
upon it. The multitude, to which this diſ- 
courſe was addrefled, were thoſe who had fol- 
lowed him on account of his miraculous feeding 
of them; and it is not improbable. but that our 
Lord might intend by it to ſeparate thoſe who 
followed him from ſuch ſordid motives as theſe, 
from ſuch as attended him for the ſake of his 
inſtructions, and who would take pains to reflect 
upon, and endeavour to underſtand what he 
delivered. It is plain, however, that, in this 
diſcourſe, he tried the attachment of his followers 
to the utmoſt, eſpecially by his declaring, vi. 53. 
Except ye eat the fleſh of the Son of Man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Perceiving 
_ that his diſciples murmured at this ſaying, and at 
others of a ſimilar nature, he ſays, ver. 61. Doth 
this offend you ? what and if ye ſhall ſee the Son of 
Man aſcend up where he was before? Now, con- 
ſidering the figurative turn of the whole diſ- 
. courſe, we ſhould not expect that the concluſion 
of it, ſo introduced, would be a thing that was 
to be underfigod, 1 in its moſt obvious and 12 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe. Taking it for granted, therefore, that 
there is ſomething figurative in the expreſſion, 
we may conjecture that Chriſt did not mean 
to ſay that he had literally been above the clouds, 
but only that he had been in the councils of God, 
which is generally ſuppoſed to be held above the 
clouds. And ſince, after the execution of this 
commiſſion, he ſhould give an account of it to 
him that ſent him, he muſt again be in that 
peculiar preſence of God, e J 
heaven. 

This language, 15 be e is rather 
harſh, but we may be the more reconciled to it, 
when we conſider that Solomon uſed a ſimilar 
expreſſion, in a ſenſe that is ſtill more harſh, when 
he ſays, ſpeaking of the conſequence of death, 


Eccl. xi. 7. Then ſhall the duſt return to the 


earth as it was, and the ſpirit ſhall return unto 
God who gave it; meaning, probably, not that 
the ſpirit ſhould actually go to God, or even 
have any ſeparate exiftence at all; but only that 
God would extinguiſh, or, figuratively ſpeaking, 
take away that breath, or KHfez which he had 
given. | 

Perhaps the fees 5 our Lord's expreſſion 
may lie in the word ſee, i. e. as they had al- 
ready had abundance of rational evidence that 
he came from God, fo hereafter ocular demon- 
ſtration ſhould be exhibited to them, when they 


| ſhould ſee him aſcend up to heaven; after which 


they could have no doubt of his having had 


communication with God, and —_— been 
ſent 1 him. 
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Some: Thaughts on the Quſtion, whether 1t be in any 
Caſe, juppoſeable, that an boneft and impartial 
Iuquirer foould refift the Evideuces of Chriſtianity. 
In a Letter to a Friend, July 14, 1755 See 
Daddr. Lect. prop. 137. ſect. 5 and 6 


DAR Sin, 


\HOUGH there are os many fine 
ſtrokes of ſatire in Dr. Voung's Cen- 

taur not fabulous, in which he laſhes, with equal 
juſtneſs and ſeverity, that inordinate love of 
pleaſure, which ſeems to be the characteriſtic 
of the preſent age; and though I doubt not but 
there is generally a very cloſe connection be- 
tween licentious practices, and licentious princi- 
Ples, as tending reciprocally to generate each 
other, * ſp that,” as the doctor obſerves, «© who- 
ever would reduce one, muſt ſtrike at both ;” 
yet I can hardly think they ſhould both be at- 
tacked in the ſame manner; nor do I imagine, 
indeed, that the method be uſcs to make the 
infidel ſenſible of his errors, is likely to be at- 
tended with much ſucceſs. Ir is impoſſible,” 
he ſays, “ for a good man to reject an offered 
K revelatian, without inquiring into its title to 
ce the high character it aſſumes; and for a rea- 
ce ſonable man to reject the chriſtian revelation, 
« if he does: conſequently, he who continues a 
_ © deift, in a land enlightened by the goſpel, 
«© muſt be wanting in goodneſs or reaſon; muſt 
« be either criminal or dull.” And he farther 


ſays, that © the lives of deiſts cannot be good; 
* 10 


f cs 
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cc fa that they are both criminal and dull, or, 
in other words, knaves and blockheads. This is, 
indeed, a very ſnort and plain method of dealing 
with them; but ſuch peremptory aſſertions, un- 
ſupported by ſolid arguments, may, 1 ſhould 
think, be juſtly called in queſtion, by the friends, 


as well as the enemies of revelation; and what- 


ever kindneſs and charity may be the motive of 
his ſpeaking thus plainly to them, I cannot have 
any higher opinion of his judgment and pru- 
dence, than the Reviewers themſelves expreſs in 
their account of this treatiſe, which you think 
ſo highly exceptionable. (See Month. Rev. bor 
May 1755. p. 385, 6.) 
Whether the writer of that article be well or 
ill affected to chriſtianity, 1 ſhall not pretend to 
determine; but for my own part I very ſincerely 


declare, that the evidences of the chriſtian revela- 


tion appear to me ſufficiently ſtrong and clear to be 
the foundation of a firm and rational belief. And 


though I have been often puzzled and perplexed 


with the objections of infidels, ar with diffi- 
culties that have preſented themſelves ro my own 
mind, yet ſeldom have I thought them of weight 
enough to counter- balance thoſe poſitive ꝓroofs 
on which my faith is built. Nevertheleſs} as in 
numberleſs other caſes, where much has been 
alledged on both ſides of a complex and contro- 
verted ſubject, what appears very clear and cer- 
tain to one, is ſeen in a quite different light by 
another, not leſs intelligent and honeſt; ſo even 
here, ſatisfied as I am with the reaſons of my 
own belief, I cannot take upon me to aſſert that 


they muſt, appear equally. ſatisfactory. to everx 
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other perſon that is not either _ weak or very 
wicked. 
I am far, indeed, from e the deiſts 
a wiſer generation than thoſe good chriſtians 
whom they are very apt to deſpiſe for their 
credulity ; and am perſuaded that all freedom of 
thought is not ingroſſed by thoſe who are fond 
of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the title of Free- 
| thinkers. Let it muſt ſurely argue either great 
| Ignorance, or ſtrong prejudice to deny, that 
ſeveral, uſually ranked in this claſs, have been 
men of very conſiderable abilities; and it would 
perhaps be too raſh to ſay, that none of them 
were ever ſincere in their inquiries after truth. 
Of their moral characters I can ſay little or no- 
thing, on my own knowledge, any farther than 
may be collected from their writings; in many 
of which there are but too evident marks of great 
unfairneſs, prevarication, falſhood and malice, 
I ̃ know they are eſteemed to be, in general, as 
looſe in their morals as in their principles; nor 
can I help fearing, that they are moſtly ſuch as 
love darkneſs better than light, becauſe their deeds 
are evil. Yet that all who reject the chriſtian 
revelation rauſt needs be bad men, and ſuch as 
pay noTegard to the obligations of natural religion, 
is more than I can think ax dp warranted to 
affirm. - 
On the contrary, when I 8 the geit 
difficulty of aſcertaining the meaning and deſign 
of thoſe O. T. prophecies, which are ſuppoſed 
to have been fulfilled in the life, death, and re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt; when I recolle& the many 
lying wonders chat have on palmed vpon the 


world, | 
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world, under the notion of miracles, in every age 


(ſome of them, too, by perſons of high repute 


for their ſanctity) and how hard it is to lay down 


any certain criteria by which they may be diſ- 


tinguiſhed from the true; when I think of thoſe 


pious frauds that were impudently forged by 


ſome, and too eaſily received by others, even in 
the earlieſt ages of the church; of the high 
claims and pretenſions that have been made by 
enthuſiaſts or impoſtors to divine inſpiration 
and revelations, from time to time, and of the 
great ſpread of falſe religions, as well as of that 
which we eſteem the true; it does not ſeem to 
me any way incredible that ſome wiſe and good 


minds, by attending too much to thoughts of 


this kind, may have imagined the external evi- 
dences of chriſtianity to be ſo far invalidated 
thereby, as to deſerve but little regard: though 


I really think them ſuch as will ſtand the teſt of 


the cloſeſt examination and compariſon. 

I ſhould, indeed, think it the likelieſt and 
readieſt way to convince a religious deiſt of the 
truch of the goſpel revelation, ro begin with 
thoſe internal evidences that are drawn from 
the purity of its morals; from the ſublimity, 


_ uſefulneſs, and eificacy of its doctrines, as con- 
ducive to our improvement in knowledge, and 
| holineſs, and ro our advancement to eternal 


glory and felicity; from the unparalleled excel- 
lency and amiableneſs of our Saviour's character 
in every reſpect, and that moſt remarkable ſim- 
plicity, and unſhaken integrity, which his holy 
apoſtles manifeſted upon all occaſions; from 
the e harmony of the ſeveral parts of 
tray qe A a . 1 95 the 
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the New Teſtament, and the general agreement 
of this laſt and beſt diſpenſation of religion with 
all the former, which are ſpoken of in the Old 
Teſtament, and appear to have been prepara- 
| tory thereto. Theſe are circumſtances that 
render the religion of Jeſus worthy of all ac- 
ceptation; and ſeem ſtrongly to point out its 
divine original: ſince it is certain that human 
wiſdom never produced a ſyſtem of religion and 
morality any way comparable to this; and with- 
out admitting the divine miſſion, inſtructions, 
and aſſiſtances of the author and publiſhers of 
chriſtianity, .there is nothing that can account 
for their ſo far excelling all the ſages of anti- 
quity, in their doctrine, precepts, and practice. 
Such conſiderations as theſe ſhould not ſurely 
be ſlighted by the advocates of chriſtianity ; 
fince they cannot fail to make ſtrong impreſſions 
in its favour on all ſerious and well-diſpoſed 
minds. But, indeed, it is by taking the inter- 
nal and external evidences in their proper con- 
nection with each other, that they both appear 
to the greateſt advantage; and, in this united 
view, they acquire ſuch an additional force, as one 
would think ſufficient to bear down all oppo- 
ſition. A religion ſo heavenly and divine in its 
nature, ſo advantageous and beneficial in its ten- 
dency, ſo ſuited to the ſtate and condition, to 
the neceſſities and circumſtances of mankind ; 
was ſurely worthy to be introduced into the 
world, confirmed and propagated by ſome ex- 
traordinary interpoſitions of the Deity in its be- 
half. And as, on the one hand, it is very cer- 
tain that none could really perform ſuch _ 
„„ 5 derful 


can be fincere. A aw 


derful works as are attributed to Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, unleſs God were with them of a truth; 
ſo on the other, it is not to be imagined, that 


perſons of their character, who could be influ- 


enced in what they did, and taught, only by 


views, the moſt pious, ee and ſublime, 


ſhould pretend to be furniſhed with ſupernatural 
gifts and powers, which they never actually 


poſſeſſed. Nor, indeed, is it at all ſuppoſable, 


that a religion ſo oppoſite to the luſts and pre- 


judices of mankind, and which, in fact, met 


with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, very early, from 


the wit and learning, the power and policy of 
men, ſhould gain ſo ſpeedy and extenſive a 


ſpread, if it had not been founded on the moſt 
undeniable facts, and confirmed by the moſt 


irreſiſtible proofs, even by the demonſtration of 


the ſpirit, and the evident exertions of a divine 
power, which every where accompanied the firſt 


preachers of the goſpei, and gave a ſufficient 
ſanction even to its moſt peculiar doctrines. 
On theſe, and ſuch like grounds, I think, a 
chriſtian's faith may very ſecurely reſt. Never- 
theleſs, by thoſe who conſider them only in a 
partial and ſeparate view, it is poſſible, their 


ſtrength and ſolidity may be called in queſtion: 


And it muſt be acknowledged, after all that has 


been ſaid, concerning the reaſonableneſs and ex- 


_cellency of that ſcheme of religion, contained 


in the writings of the New Teſtament, and of 


their general agreement with thoſe of the Old, 
that BS are abundance of difficulties to be 


met with in both, that have ſcarce ever been 


_ and fatsfaftorily ſolved. You are not un- 
A a3 b acquainted 
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| acquainted with thoſe objections which have. 
been made to the truth of the ſcriptures .in_ ge- 
neral, from no inconſiderable number of appa- 
rent e e that are to be found therein; 
and more eſpecially to the divine authority of 
the Old Teſtament, from a variety of paſſages 
that are conſidered as either abſurd or immoral; 
and, notwithſtanding all the, pains that have 
been taken. to. remove them, you muſt own, 
that ſome of theſe objections are ſuch as may 
ſill greatly perplex an inquiſitive mind. And 
yet the vindication of theſe ancient records, 1s a 
matter of no ſmall concern to the credit of the 
goſpel, on account of their cloſe, and, in ſeveral 
reſpects, ' inſeparable connection therewith. Nor 
is the New Teſtament itſelf wholly free from 
objections of this nature. For though a great 
part of it is clear and intelligible enough, and 
the main tenor of its doctrines and precepts per- 
fectiy conſiſtent with the dictates of our own un- 
derſtanding and conſcience; yet ſuch is the ob- 
ſcurity of many paſſages, as ſeems naturally to 
have given riſe to thoſe numerous and miſ- 
chievous controverſies, which have diſtracted 


the minds of chriſtians, and ſtirred up their 


animoſiry againſt each other in every age; and 
it is well known that ſyſtems of doctrine moſt 
repugnant to reaſon, moſt diſhonourable to God, 
and deſtructive to the great ends of all religion 
(ſuch as could never be ſufficiently warranted 

by any pretenſions of a divine revelation, what- 
ever credentials might be alledged for their ſup- 
Port) have been built on a miſtaken interpreta- 
tion of various texts, which in their moſt obvi- 
ous 


can be fincere. . 


ous ſenſe might ſeem to favour them. Now 
though, by the labours of learned and judicious 


critics, many of the difficulties; here hinted at 


have been ſufficiently cleared up, and ſome 


thoughts ſuggeſted, which may, at leaſt in a ge- 


neral way, account for thoſe that ſtill remain; : 
and though ſince a more rational method of 


interpreting the ſcriptures has been introduced, 
they have been pretty well freed from the charge 


of countenancing thoſe abſurd, pernicious, and 


contradictory. notions that have too commonly 


been fathered upon them; yet it is no wonder 


if ſome ſincere inquirers after ſacred truth, for 
want of being directed to the happieſt method 
of purſuing their inquiries, have eſteemed theſe 
_ difficulties unſurmountable, and the objections 


thence ariſing againſt the chriſtian revelation, 


conſiderable, enough to outweigh all the force of 
the oppoſite evidence. 


My own experience of the ermbarralitents: 


into which I have ſometimes been plunged on 


this ſcore, and the. candid acknowledgments of | 


far wiſer and better men, of the ſtrong tempta- 
tions to infidelity, with which they have been 
_ aſſaulted (ſee particularly Baxter's preface io his 
Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, and Dr. Watts's 
ſolemn Addreſs to the Deity, on occaſion of what be 
had written in the Trimtarian Controverſy) make 
me think it, at leaſt poſſible, that ſome may have 


laboured under great doubts and uncertainties. 
to the end of their lives, or even preferred reli- 


gious deiſm to chriſtianity, eſpecially in thoſe 
corrupt or very imperfect forms under which it 
| has too o commonly been exhibited, and yet have 
| Aa 8 preſerved 
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preſerved fo. much ſincerity of heart, and inte- 
grity of life, as not to ſorſeit their intereſt in 
the divine favour. © 

I confeſs,” that were we to argue 4 pl, 
one might naturally conclude, that if a Divine 
Revelation was given to men, it would be at- 
tended with ſuch evidence, as muſt certainly 
convince every fair and honeſt inquirer. But 
arguments of this kind will, I fear, bear no 
very great ſtreſs. For, by a like method of 
reaſoning, one might be ready to conclude, that 
if a revelation of ſuch 'truths as are of general 
importance and uſe, was made at all, it would 
have®been univerſal ; that its evidences would 
have been much ſtronger than they are actually 
found to be, or at leaft that it would not have 
been attended with ſo many difficulties, or liable 
to ſuch ſtrong objections, as we muſt be ſenſi- 
ble of, unleſs we are reſolved to wink very 
hard indeed. Bur, after all, we muſt be con- 
tent to take the goſpel revelation as we find it; 
whether it be ſuch as, by our previous reaſon- 
ings, we might be ready to expect or no. And, 
for my own part, I doubt not but it is alt 
ther worthy of the Divine Wiſdom, ee 
its nature and circumſtances are, in ſeveral re- 
ſpects, ſuch as man's wiſdom would ſcarcely have 


dictated, and may not even be able fully to ac. 


count for, any more than for a variety of ap- 
 pearances in nature, and occurrences in provi- 
dence. Nor do I doubt but it has been produc- 
tive of great good to the world already, and 
will hereafter be of much greater, though one 


can ne * wondering that its * ef- 
| | ects 
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fects have been hitherto no more extenſive - and 
conſpicuous. 
As for thoſe words of our bleſſed Low which 
you quote, If any man do his will, he ſhall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I. ſpeak of myſelf. They do, indeed, plainly in- 
timate, that the religion which he taught, was 
ſuch in its nature and evidences, as was well 
fitted to approve itſelf to honeft and well diſ- 
poſed minds; and that * the correſpondence 
ce which a truly good man muſt find between 
« the whole ſyſtem' of Chriſt's doctrine, and 
ce his. own inward experience, muſt be to him 
* inſtead of a thouſand ſpeculative arguments 
«in its favour.” (See Doddr. in Loc.) And 
this, likewiſe, ' when he warns men of: the dan- 
ger of rejecting his teſtimony, and perſiſting in 
unbelief; this muſt be acknowledged to imply, 
that the oppoſition which his goſpel met with, 
at leaſt upon its firft publication (when, per- 
haps, its evidence was ſtrongeſt) argued ſome- 
thing ſo perverſe and criminal in its oppoſers, as, 
in the general, to render them worthy of the 
condemnation he denounced againſt them. 
Theſe denunciations, it is true, have bert 
ſometimes objected againſt, as harſh and ſevere; 
but the righteouſneſs and reaſonableneſs of them 
may, 1 ſuppoſe, be vindicated by conſidering, 
on the one hand, how clearly the goſpel was 
propoſed, and how ſtrongly it was attefted and 
confirmed by the firſt preachers of it; and on 
the other, the deplorable corruptions of religion 
that 'then almoſt univerſally prevailed, amongft 
both Jews and Gueniles and the little reaſon 
there 
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there was to hope for the repentance and refor- 
mation of thoſe who wilfully ſhut their eyes 
againſt that glorious light which then broke in 
upon the world; and deprived themſelves of the 
religious helps and advantages with which the 
goſpel would have furniſhed them. Taking the 
matter in this view (as Mr. Morris, in his ſer- 
mon on this ſubject, has argued more at large) 
there could be no injuſtice in the condemnation 
of ſuch. perſons ; their unbelief being, itlelf, a 
wilful ſin, attended with great and aggravated 
guilt ; and the puniſhment threatened being but 
the natural and unavoidable conſequence of this 
unbelief. And if the condemnation of ſuch un- 
believers would be juſt and neceſſary, it was 
but an act of mercy to warn them of the dan- 
ger of harbouring thoſe ſinful prejudices, and 
continuing in thoſe ſinful practices; which would 
prove ſo fatal in their conſequences. The 
threatening certainly was not deſigned to engage 
them to believe, without evidence, or to profeſs 
to believe what they did not (though thus the 
author of Chriſtianity not founded on argument, 
would diſingenuouſly repreſent the matter;) 
but only to induce them fairly to attend to 
the truths delivered by our bleſſed Lord and 
his apoſtles, and to the evidences whereby they 
were confirmed ; honeſtly to own the convictions 
of their minds, and conſcientiouſly to practiſe 
accordingly. _ | 

However, we might perhaps go beyond the 
deſign of our Saviour in theſe paſſages, ſhould | 
we aſſert that no truly-honeſt and well-diſpoſed 
mand could remain in unbelief, even at that 
time, 
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time, in thoſe. places where the * was 
preached and publiſned. The caſe of St. Paul, 
before his miraculous converſion, ſeems to ſhew 
the contrary. Much leſs would I take upon 
me to affirm, that thoſe declarations which he 
made, with reſpect to ſuch as were eye and ear- 


witneſſes to his life, doctrine and miracles, are 
equally applicable to us, who mult take all that 


is related concerning him, on the credit of hu- 
man teſtimony and tradition, which, however 


highly credible, muſt fall ſhort of abſolute infal- 


libility ; who live in an age wherein his pure 
and holy religion has been ſo much ſophiſticated 
and diſguiſed by the corrupt gloſſes of men, that 
it is not eaſy to know what he taught, or to 


ſay which of the many contending parties of 
chriſtians beſt deſerves the name; who, though 


we hear much of chriſtianity, ſee very little of 


its native charms in the lives of its profeſ- 


ſors; and who, even though we ſhould pay 
too little regard to the authority of ſcripture, 
are furniſhed with much more complete ſyſtems 
of natural religion and morality (which may 
juſtly be conſidered as the grand baſis of chriſ- 
tianity itſelf) than the pagan world could ever 
boaſt of; and this, without the incumbrance 
of Jewiſh rites and ceremonies, which, though 
wiſely adapted to the genius and circumſtances 
of that people for a ſeaſon, they were very apt 
to lay a diſproportionate ſtreſs upon, to the 
negle& of the weightier matters of their law. 
For this advantage, indeed, I doubt not but 


we are principally indebted to the light of the goſ- 


pel. Nevertheleſs it ſeems no way unlikely that 
ſome, who are not duly ſenſible from whence it is 
derived 
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derived, may make a good uſe of it. And I - 
cannot but think, that a life formed upon the 
principles laid down in Wollaſton's Religion of 
Nature, for inſtance, might be as acceptable to 
God, and as uſeful to men, and bid as fair for 
being followed by a bliſsful immortality ; as one 
formed, 1 will not ſay by the documents of a 
Popiſh directory, but even, according to the in- 
ſtitutes of a Calvin, or a Turretin. Upon the 
whole, though I am thoroughly ſatisfied that a 
ſincere and rational chriſtian, as ſuch, enjoys 
far greater advantages than any one elſe, for ſo 
knowing and doing, the will of God, as to be 
happy in his favour both here and hereafter ; : 
which advantages can never be deſpiſed without 
danger, or neglected without detriment ; yet of 
this truth 1 am equally certain, that God is no 
reſpecter of perſons, but that every one who 
| feareth him and worketh righteouſneſs, by 
whatever means he is formed to this happy 
diſpoſition and conduct, is accepted of him, and 
| ſhall be finally rewarded by him. 


_ CHARISTES. 


eee on Chriſt's ay in the 
\ Garden. 


T was an opinion adopted very early in the 
1 chriſtian church, and the apoſtle John con- 


 fſiders it as a dangerous one, 1 John iv. 3. that 


Chriſt did not come in the fleſh, and, conſe- 
- quently, did not fee! as other men do in ſimi- 
lar ſituations. He even ſcruples not to declare 


that this opinion was of aneh, favour! ing of 
that 
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that great corruption, which by the ſpirit of | 
| prophecy, he knew was to be introduced. into 
chriſtianity. The author of the epiſtle to the 


Hebrews, alſo lays great ſtreſs on the conſidera- 


tion of Chriſt's having had a perfectly fellow 


feeling of our infirmities. It muſt be of impor- 


tance, therefore, to ſhew, from circumſtances 


in the hiſtory of Chriſt, that, with reſpe& both 
to his body and mind, he was affected exactly 


as other men are. 


Such obſervations are alſo of importance to | 


the internal evidence of chriſtianity, as they 
ſhew that the deſcriptions of the evangeliſts 
were made from real life, ſuch as we now lee it 


to be. For had they feigned, and written from 


their imaginations only, they would certainly, 
ignorant as they were in philoſophy, have made 


ſome blunders, and have advanced things which, 
in the preſent advanced ſtate of knowledge, we 


ſhould be ſenſible were unnatural and abſurd. 
One of the moſt extraordinary circumſtances 


in the hiſtory of our Lord, is his bloody feveat in 


the garden, on the evening before he ſuffered, 
mentioned Luke xxii. 44. It is ſo extraordi- 
nary, that no perſon writing a fiction can be ſup- 


poſed to have thought of it, or, if he bad ” 


thought of it, to have inſerted it,. it being 


bable that the like had never been obſerved oth 


fore. At leaſt, the appearance muſt have been 
very rare, and conſequently mult have appeared 


very liable to obje&ion. That the thing, how- 


ever, is poſſible, in a very lax or diſeaſed ſtate 
of body, will not be denied. Nay, I believe 


that the cranſudation of blood through the mom 
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of the ſkin, is not an uncommon morbid appear- 
_ ance. There is an account of two remarkable 
caſes of this nature in the Ma Pbyſico-Medica 
Norimbergæ, Vol. 8. p. 428. one of a boy, of a 
lax habit of body, who often had bloody ſweats, 
after having been ſubje& to violent convulſive 
and ſpaſmodic affections; and the other of a 
man of about thirty years of age, in a ſimilar 
ſituation. But that this effect may be the con- 
ſequence of great per/urbation of mind, has not, 
as far as I know, been completely illuſtrated, 
by the obſervation of any thing ſimilar to it in 
the hiſtory of human nature. I have, however, 
met wich a caſe approaching pretty nearly to it, 
in the work quoted above, Vol. 1. p. 84. 
WMe are there informed, that one Joachim 

Scacerna, of Ferrare, a perſon of ſixty-two years 
of age, and in perfect health, being exceedingly 
affected with the accuſation of a crime, of which 
he declared that he was perfectly innocent, was 
x f his, to whom he was 
lamenting his misfortune, to ſhed tears like 
blood. Being thrown int priſon, his tears 
were more bloody. This ſymptom was followed 
by a rigidity over his whole body, and this 
by a malignant fever, which carried him off i in 
three days. | | 
That ſome men will ſweat with agony of 


mind, is a fact as well known, as that others 


have ed tears in a ſimilar ſtate. If, therefore, 
tears can be tinged with blood, when the mind 
is uncommonly agitated, the ſweat may be ſo 
too. Suppoſing our Lord to have been, in all 
reſpects, a man, it cannot be thought improba- 
. _ 


Chriſt's Agony. 3 
ble, that his mind ſhould have been thrown 
into the greateſt poſſible agitation on the near 
approach of his ſufferings, of which and of all 
the painful and ignominious circumſtances at- 
tending them, he had a diſtinct fore-knowledge; 
though at a diſtance he had always been able to 
view them with ſteadineſs and compoſure. Even 
a momentary pain, and of trifling conſequence, 

ſuch as attends the drawing of a tooth, of 
which we have a diſtin& apprehenſion before- 


hand, affects the minds of ſome perſons in a 


moſt extraordinary manner. The pain itſelf 
when it does arrive (and the ſame may be ſaid 
of evils of any other kind) is nothing in com- 
pariſon of the feelings which have preceded it. 


It may be obſerved, however, that before the 
agony in the garden, and even before the laſt 


ſupper, our Lord's mind was much diſturbed 


in the contemplation of his approaching death. 


John xii. 27. Now is my ſoul troubled. 

Our Lord muſt have felt the more, as his 
ſituation was, in many reſpects, quite ſingular 
and unexampled, which was not the cafe with 
any of his followers. Beſides, his mind muſt 


have ſuffered extremely in the conflict between 


the oppolite ideas of his ſufferings and death on 


the one hand, and of his immediate reſurrection , 
and the very high degree of glory and power to 


which he was to be exalted on the other. The 
_ expectation of ſuffering only, with a remote 
proſpect of advantage, would b perhaps, have 
agitated the mind ſo much. 

The bloody ſweat is conalnhy an argument 
that our Lord's whole nervous ſyſtem was * 
ing y 
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ingly diſordered; and it is well known that no 


bo dily indiſpoſitions are, attended with ſuch 


diſtreſs and horror of mind as thoſe which are 
called nervous. The miraculous relief which 
he received was probably adapted to this cir- 
cumſtance of his eaſe, without which it might 
have been naturally impoſſible for him to have 
gone through his approaching trial and ſufferings 
with the requiſite compoſure, which we ſee 
he inſtantly attained, and uniformly preſerved. 
Nay, without this interpoſition, ſo violent a 
diſorder of the whole animal ſyſtem might have 
terminated in death; ſo that what our Lord ſays - 
might be literally true, Matt. xxvi. 38. My foul ; 
is exceedin g. ſorrowful, even unto death. 

The cup which our Lord prayed might paſs 
from him was, moſt probably, this very bodily 
indiſpoſition, and the diſtreſs of mind which it 
occaſioned ; as it could not be the ſuffering of 
death on the croſs, with which he had always 
expreſſed the moſt perfect ſatisfaction. This, 
indeed, he knew to have been abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to the great purpoſe of his miſſion, and for 
his acquieſcence in which, chiefly, he was the 
object of his Father's approbation, Therefore doth 
my Father love me, becauſe I lay down my life. . 


1 John x. 17, 18. 


To this agony in the garden, the author of 
the epiſtle to the Hebrews probably alluded, 
when he ſays, v. 7. that Chrift, in the days bis 
Fleſh, offered up prayers and ſupplications, with 
ftrong cries and tears, unto him that was. able 
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he feared, or rather on account of his Hay and 
reſignation, 1 
I cannot help thinking, 1 50 chat it 
may be inferred from our Lord's exceeding 
great diſtreſs upon this occaſion, that he was 
but a man, and had not attained to that perfect 
comprebenſion of mind, which a being of a ſuperior 
nature, who had exiſted many thouſand years 
before he came into this world, muſt have ac- 
quired, , even though his faculties ſhould not, 
originally, have been greater than ours. For 
then the ideas of his approaching ſufferings and 
of his future glory, would have been intimately 
aſſociated, and, the latter far over-powering the 
former, the Rate of his mind, in the expectation 
of them both, as one, would have been pleaſing 
and happy upon the whole. So extraordinary 
a circumſtance as a bloody ſweat argues the moſt 
vehement perturbation of mind, even in the 
moſt delicate conſtitution (the hiſtorian calls it 
an agony) and though fuch a violent mental 
affection be very ſuitable to the nature of man, 
and what perhaps might be expected, in a ſitu- 
ation fo ſingularly alarming, and critical, it can 
hardly be thought compatible with ſuperangelic 
natures. For the illuſtration of this argument 
I muſt beg leave to refer your readers to ſome 
of my former obſervations which you have pub- 
liſhed in the firſt number of this preſent volume. 
As the man who ſhed the bloody tears ſoon 
died of a diſeaſe, which that circumſtance pre- 
ceded, it is not impoſſible but that our Lord 
might be ſo far weakened by this agony of his 
mind that, together with his ſevere ſcourgings, 
No. III. Vol. III. Bb and 
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and the b which he received 5 * was 


led to crucifixion, and in his way thither, his | 


vital powers might be much ſooner exhavſted 
than thoſe of the two thieves; which will ac- 
count for his dying a natural death before them, 
at which Pilate expreſſed ſo much ſurprize. 1 
_ own that I am extremely unwilling to ſuppoſe 
that Chriſt, who never worked any other miracle 
in favour of himſelf, exerted a miraculous power, 
in order to put an end to his own life, before 
the time in which the tortures he endured would 
have effected it. The loud cry which he uttered 
Juſt before he expired, may have been the effect 
of the convulſions with which it is not impro- 
bable he was ſeized in his laſt moments. The 
rigidity with which Scacerna was ſeized, before 
his putrid fever, muſt alſo have been of a ſpaſ- 
mode or convulſive nature. 


CLEMENS. 


n * > * 


A Criticiſm on Gal. i. 10. | 
For do I now perſuade men or God? 


UR tranſlation of this text is evidently 
harſh. Some would render it obey, and 
this, no doubt, is good ſenſe ; but every Weſt- 
minſter ſcholar knows that the noun, in that 
caſe, ſhould have been a dative. As to any 


other interpretations they are beneath notice. 


1 would render it, Do we recommend men or God? 

In ſupport of this ſenſe, vid. Porphyry de Abſti- 
nentia, l. 3. fect. 27. towards the end of that 
ſection. 
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ſection. * Injuſtice, faith he, hath a pecu- 
ce liar dexterity in recommending, or to re- 
ce commend herſelf, (ruden taurm) and to cor- 
« rupt her votaries.” This is not a common 
ſenſe of the word, but I think it ſhould be fo 
tranſlated in the juſt-mentioned text. If any of 
the learned writers in the Repoſitory are of a dif- 
ferent opinion; at leaſt this new ſenſe of the 
word reiben may be agreeable to them as a curi- 
oſity. For I believe it is not to be found either 
in Stevens, or either of his Supplements: If 
you like better to have the whole paſſage, take 
the following free tranſlation, viz. © Injuſtice 
ce hath a peculiar addreſs in recommending, or 
ce to recommend herſelf (T«9zv ar ) and to cor- 
cc rupt thoſe who are enſlaved by her, becauſe 
e ſhe generally attends upon and makes court 
« to her darling with pleaſure in her train.” 
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7 0 Fothe Editorcaſthe Theological Repoſitory. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Although you have already inſerted in your 51 


lection ſeveral papers, of your other corre- 
ſpondents, on the ſubje& of AroMENT, yet 
the following diſſertation may, perhaps, be 
thought nat unworthy the attention of your 
readers, as it enters more deeply into that 
queſtion, and places it in a different light. 
Tr is, however, ſubmitted to your diſpoſal, by 

1 humble ſervant, 
E USEBIUS. 


N ch to fem right conceptions on the 
ſubject of atonement, a ſubject which appears 
to be of ſo conſiderable importance both in the 


old and new diſpenſations, and which hath given 
ſo much employment to the thoughts and pens 
of divines; I conceive it will be a proper me- 


thod to trace the ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture 


where it is ſpoken of, and conſider carefully the 


occaſions whereon, and the purpoſes for which 


atonement is required, or ſaid to have been 


made. 
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made. This 1 hall attempt in the following 
effay. 
God having promiſed to Abraham; Gen. xvii. 
7, 8. I will eftabliſh my covenant between me and 
thee, and thy ſeed after thee, in their generations, 
for an everlaſting covenant ; io be a God unto thee 
and to thy ſeed after thee, And I will give unto 
thee, and to thy ſeed after thee, the land wherein 
thou art a ſtranger, all the land of Canaan, Fog an 
everlaſting poſſeſſion ; and I will be their God; and 
having ited that other promiſe, Gen: xv. 14. 
Alſo that nation, whom they ſhall ſerve, will I 
judge; and afterwards ſhall they vom out with 
great ſubſtance, by delivering the people of Iſrael 
out of Egypt, with @ mighty hand, and an out- 
tretebed arm, he formed them into a national 
community under his o extraordinary direc= 
tion and protection, and thus took them 10 be 
a peculiar people to himſelf above all nations that 
wore upon the earth, Deut, xiv. 2. 

To this end he commanded Moſes, Exod. 
XXV. 8, 9. Let them make me a ſanfiuary, that I 
may dell among ſt them. According to all that I 
ſhew thee, after the pattern of the tabernacle, and 
the pattern of all the inſiruments- thereof, even ſo 
Pall ye make it. And he promiſed, chap. xxix. 
43. &c. There will I meet with the children of 
Ifrael, and the tabernacle ſhall be ſanctißed by 
my glory. And I will ſanttify the tabernacle of 
the congregation, and the altar, I will jJanttify 
alſo both Aaron and. bis ons, to miniſter lo me 
in the prieſts ee. And I will dwell among 
the children of Iſrael, and will be their God, and 
_ = know that I am the Lord their God, 
| — B b 3 p that 
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that brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, 
that I may dwell among ſt them: I am the Lord 
their God. Accordingly, when the tabernacle 
and all things belonging to it were finiſhed, 
ſet up, diſpoſed in their proper places, and 
anointed with the holy oil, we are told, chap. 
xl. 34. Then a cloud covered the tent of the con- 
gregation, and the glory of the Lord filled the la- 
bernacle, c. | 
When ſuch a connetlinn was eſtabliſhed wat 
tween God, as ſovereign, king and God, and the 
people of Iſrael, as his /ubjefs, people and wor- 
ſhippers, by a viſible ſymbol of his glorious pre- 
ſence in the midit of them, reſiding in a royal 
pavilion, it became highly expedient that a cer- 
tain 7itual, containing ordinances of external 
ſervices, ſhould be appointed to regulate the in- 
tercourſe of theſe ſubjects with their ſovereign, 
of this people with theie God; and that proper 
officers ſhould be ſet apart to attend upon the 
royal preſence, perform the ſervices of the court, 

and conduct or manage the intercourſe of the 
people with the Lord their God. | 

This ritual, we find, is very particular and 
preciſe, and an exact obſervance of its ſeveral 
injunctions is required upon very conſiderable 
and even ſevere penalties; in order, probably, 
to inſpire the people with deeper reverence for 
the great God, their ſovereign, and to make 
them more careful in obeying his laws. 
In this ritual we find certain atonements pre- 
ſcribed on various occaſions, and for divers pur- 
poſes: Let us endeavour to reduce them under 
proper; heads. ES, ; 

| Seton 
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SECTION. 9 5 


W 'E find atonements appointed 5 15 at 


the firſt dedication, or conſecration, of things and 
| perſons to the ſervice of God; whereby things 
| were ſolemnly appropriated, or ſer a part to be 
ſolely employed in that ſervice; and perſons were 


inveſted with, and acknowledged to have a right. 


or privilege, to attend upon, and perform the 
appointed acts of religious worſhip, or other 


ſervices allotted to them, according to their 
ſtation, office and rank, and ſo became in * 


correſpondent degree boly. Tas 
. At the time that Moſes was. directed to 


conſecrate Aaron and his ſons to the prieſts 


office, he was commanded alſo to make a parti- 


cular atonement. for the altar, each day during 


the ſeven days of their conſecration. 8 


Exod. xxix. 36, 37. Aud thou ſhalt offer e every 


day, a bullock for a fin-offering, for atonement : 
and thou ſhalt cleanſe the altar, when thou baſt made 
an atonement for it, and thou ſhalt anoint it to 
 fanttify it. 

Seven 'days thou halt make an atonement tot the 
_ altar, and ſan#tify it : and it ſpall be an altar moſt , 
Holy; whatſoever toucheth the altar ſhall be holy. 


Accordingly when Moſes proceeded to this 1 


ſolemn tranſaction, we are told, Levit. viii. 11. 
that be Jorinkled of the anointing "fl upon the altar 
even times, and anointed. the altar, and all its 


veſſels —to ſanctiſ them. Then, ver. 14, 15, He 


brought the bullock for the fin- offering —and flew-it : 
and « Moſes took the blood, and put it upon the 


vor * 15. allar round about with bis finger, and 


b 4 | purified 


5 
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purified the altar ; and poured the blood at the 


bottom of the altar, and fanthified i, to mote re- 


conciliation upan it. 


2. Hionement is mentioned alſo in 1 order 


which was given for the conſecration of Aaron 
and 1 grad to the prieſts office, 


Exod. xxix. 33. And they ſhall eat. thoſe things 
wherewith the atonement was made, 10 conſecrate 


and 10 ſanttify them—and when this order was 


executed, Moſes charged them, Levit. viii. 34. 


As he hath done this 425 fo the Lord bath com- 
manded to do, to make an atonement for yu. 
3. At the dedication of the Levites unto their 


office and, miniſtry, an order was given to make - 


atonement for them. 


Num. viii. 12. And the Levites ſhall lay A 
bands upon the heads of the bullacks : and \thau 
ſhalt offer the one for a ſin-offering, and the other 
for a burnt-offering unto the Lord, ta make an 
atonement for the Levites. Agreeably to this 
order it is added, ver, 21. And Aaron made an 
atonement for them to cleanſe them. 

Laſtly. After the dedication of the tabernacle 


and altar, with what belonged to them, and the 


conſecration of Aaron and his. ſons for ſeven 
days were completed, on the next day there 


ſeems to have been a ſolemn ſanclification of the 
whole people of Iſrael to the ſervice of God; at 


leaſt, at the firſt act of worſhip which the new 
high-prieft performed on their account, and. in 


their name, we are told he made atonement , for 
them. 


LTevit. ix. 7. And Wiſes = unto Ae \ Go 0 


uno the 9 offer the offering of tbe people, 


and make an atonement for them, Bet perhaps 
: | ſome 
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ſome may think that this caſe ought to have 
been claſſed wes the next Honey It IS ra gatern 
not e | | 


SzerionN II. 


T HEY ail; were thus ſolemnly cotiſcerated! 
or devoted to the ſervice of God, and thereby 
inveſted with a right or privilege of approach- 
ing into his prefence, and performing 'or at- 
tending. on acts of religious 1 might 
freely exerciſe and enjoy that right, not only in 
the ſtated and enjoined ſervices of the tabernacle, 
whether at the daily ſacrifices, or on the more 
folemn feſtival occaſions, but alſo might preſent 
themſelves, and offer free-will offerings whenever 
they pleaſed ; yet on theſe purely voluntary occa- 
ſions, we find atonements ordered and made; 
which therefore, I think, muſt be confidered 

as a formal acknowledgment of the privilege 
they claim, and a declaration of acceptance of 
them in the exerciſe of it. Thus, 

1. We find that Aaron, by the direction of | 
Moſes, the next day after his confecration was 
completed, offered extraordinary facrifices, firſt 

for himſelf and then for the people, and made. 
atonements for both. Levit. ix. 7. And Moſes 
faid unto Aaron, Go unto the altar and offer thy 
6n-offering, and thy burnt-offering, and make an 

. atonement for thyſelf and for the people, and for 
thy houſe, and offer the offering of the people, and 
make an atonement for them ; as (i. e. in the 
manner as) the Lord commanded. How Aaron 
rs this, is very OE defcribed i " 

the 
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the following verſes, and the exttaordinary man- 
ner in which God manifeſted his acceptance of 
this firſt a& of his ſolemn ſervice, by the mini- 
ſtry of his new high-prieſt is related in the cloſe 
of the chapter. Under this claſs, I apprehend, 
we ought to reckon the atonements appointed 
for all the people, when aſſembled at the great 


| feſtivals. Thus on the firſt day of the feaſt of 
un e be d, among other ſacrifices, there 
is ordered, Numb. xxvili. 22. One goat for a 


in- offering to make an atonement for you. And 
this, as well as the reſt, was to be repeated each 
day of that feaſt. So on the day of offering the 
firſt fruits, ver. 30. One kid of the goats, to make 
an atonement for you. In like manner at the 
feaſt of trumpets, on the firſt day of the ſeventh 
month, chap. xxix. 5. One kid of the goats for a 
2 Fa-offering to make an atonement for you. © 
2. If any perſon among the people thought 
Proper to bring a burnt-ſacrifice of the herd or 
bol the flock, it was thus ordered, Levit. i. 3, 4. 
Hie ſhall offer it of bis own voluntary will, at the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation before 
| the Lord: And be ſhall put his hand upon the 
head of the burnt-offering, and it ſhall be accepted 
| for bim to make atonement for him. In what 
manner the atonement was made, in this, and 
all other caſes, whether by. ſome form of wards 
pronounced by the prieſt; or, rather, by the 
very act of ſprinkling the blood of the ne 
vpon the altar, is uncertain. | . 
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WHEN a viſible glorious ſymbol of the & 
vine preſence and majeſty, had thus taken a 
fixed reſidence among the people, in the holy 
place, the proper officers being appointed, and 
the order of external ſervices regulated, by 
which the people might pay their attendance 
on, and perform acceptable ſervice to their God 
and King, it became evidently fit arid neceſſary, 
that the whole of this. ſervice ſhould be con- 
ducted: with great exactneſs, according to the 
beſt ideas of propriety and decorum, at that 
time received among men. Thus as it was uni- 
verſally acknowledged to be decent, that, when 
an inferior waited on his ſuperior, he ſhould 
make ſome: preſent, or offering, to beſpeak a 
favourable acceptance, ſo it was commanded 
the Iſraelites, that none ſbouid appear before the 
Lord empty. Exodus xxiii. 15. Hence alſo. it 
; was ſo often inſiſted on, that every thing which 
was ſacrificed to the Lord ſhould be free from 
blemiſh, and we find God thus expoſtulating 
by the prophet Malachi, i. 8. f ye offer the 
blind for ſacrifice, is it not evil? and if ye offer 
the lame and ſick, is it not evil? Offer it now unto 
thy governor ; will be be pleaſed with thee, or ac- 
cept thy perſon ? ſaith the Lord of hoſts. And, 
in regard to the firſtlings of their flocks and 
herds, which were to be conſidered as indiſpen- . 
ſably devoted to God, be they what they would, 
and by, no means to be exchanged, it was 
ordered, Deut. xv. 21. If there be any blemiſh 
therein, as 1 it 0 lame, or blind, or have 5 
5 * 
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ill Blemiſs, thou ſhalt not ſacrifice it unto the Lord 
thy God; thou fhalt eat it within thy gates.— 
Hence alſo it was expreſsly ordered, Levit. xxi. 
17—23. that none of the ſeed of Aaron ſhould 


perform the ſervices of the prieſthood, but per- 


ſons free from blemiſhes, and of comely ap- 
pearances, that he prophane. not my ſanttuarxs. 


And, in the former part of the ſame chapter, 


proviſion is made to preſerve the prieſts, and 
eſpecially the high-prieſt,” from thoſe pollutions, 
or other diſgraceful circumſtances, which would 
render them incapable or ' improper, to perform 
the functions of their miniſtry before God, or 
would reflect diſhonour on thoſe functions. 

In like manner, circumſtances muſt- often 
happen to the people, which would render it 


very improper and indecent (according to the 


ſentiments of mankind at that time) that they 


ſhould attend upon, or perform any of the ſo- 
lemn ſervices before the 4 * preſence, or glo- 


rious ſymbol of the Divine Majeſty. Theſe cir- 


ſcumſtances might ariſe from x00 and bodily 


infirmities, from accidents, from providential 


events, from. tranſgreſſions of divine injunctions, 
Fe ignorance or inadvertence, or from 
' other inſtances of miſbehaviour. While theſe 
circumſtances continued, the perſons affected 


by them, were excluded from attending on the 


tabernacle ſervice; but when theſe were remov- 
ed, they were permitted again to approach the 
preſence, to offer an appointed ſacrifice, and 
have an "atonement made for them, which 


atonement. ſeems to have been reconciliatory or 


declarative of their retaration, or re-admiffion to 
| | the 
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the rights and privileges of attending on the 
public ſervice of God's holy place, and a re- 
moval of the incapacity they had lain under. 
But, before we enter on a particular conſider- 


ation of the ſeveral caſes of this kind, it will 


be proper to take notice of a very fingular one, 
which may be ranked moſt naturally under this 
claſs, i. e. the caſe of a plague of leproſy break- 
ing out in a houſe, in relation to which, very 
particular directions are given (Levit. xiv. 33. 
and following verſes) what methods the prieſts 
ſhall employ for removing the complaint; and, 
if theſe ſucceed, for cleanſing the houſe ; and, 
in concluſion, it is ſaid, v. 53. And be ſball make 
atonement for the houſe, and it ſhall be clean; i. e. 
it ſhall he reſtored to a capacity of being inha- 
bited by the people of God. 

Let us now proceed to conſider the ſeveral 
caſes wherein atonements ſeem to have been 
directed by way of reconciliation, or re- admiſſion 
of perſons, who had been under ſome incapacity 


or forfeiture, to the privileges of the tabernacle 


N 


. In the caſe of a cured leper, beſides many 
| We ceremonies of purgation, ſacrifices are 


appointed, in the offering up of which, various 


ceremonies were to be uſed, much reſembling 
thoſe which were appointed for the conſecration 


of a prieſt, particularly Levit. xiv. 18, 19, 20. 


Aud the remnant of the oil, that is in the prieft's baud, 
be ſhall pour upon the bead of him that is to be 
cleanſed ; and the prieft ſhall make an atonement for 


him before the Lord. And the prieft ſhall offer the 


fin-offering, and make an atonement for bim that 


2 
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is to be cleanſed from bis uncleanneſs, and after. 
ward be ſhall kill the burnt-offering : And the 
prieſt ſhall offer the burnt-offering and the meat- 
offering upon the altar ; and tbe prieſt ſhall make 
an atonement for him, . he ſhall be clean. Here 
| ſeems to be a triple atonement. in a ſingle 
caſe. 
Aide — were poor, a leſs expenſive ſa- 
crifice was appointed for him, viz. ver. 21. One 
lamb for a treſpaſs- offering to be waved, to make 
an atonement for him, &c. yet here alſo it is or- 
dered, ver. 29. And the reſt of the oil that is in 
the prieft's hand, be ſhall put upon the head of him 
that is to be cleanſed, to make an atonement for 
bim before the Lord. Ver. 30. And he ſhall offer 
the one of the turtle doves, or of the young pigeons, 
ſuch as he can get. Ver. 31. Even ſuch as be is 
able to get, the one for a ſin-offering, and the other 
For a burnt-offering, with the meat-offering. And 
the prieſt ſhall make an atonement for bim that is 
cleanſed, before the Lord. Here alſo a three- fold 
8 is made in a ſingle caſe. | 
Let us next ſee what was ordered in the 
| - of a man who was cured of a running 
iſſue, Levit. xv. Beſides other purgations during 
ſeven days, it is commanded, ver. 14. On the 
eighth day be ſhall take to him 100 turtle doves, or 
two young Pigeons, and come before the Lord, unto 
the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and 
give them unto the prieft, Ver. 15. And the prieſt 
ſhall offer them, the one for a ſin-offering, and the 
other for a burnt-offering ; and the prieſt ſhall male 


an atonement for him 88 the Lord, for his iſſue. 
3. In 
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3. In the caſes of a man cured of ſeminal diſ- 
orders, and of a woman recovered from præter- 
natural menſtruations, which had rendered them 
for ſome time unclean, and conſequently unfit 
to come to the tabernacle, a like ſacrifice is re- 
quired, and ver. 30. The prieſt ſhall make atone- 
ment for her before the Lord, > for the iſſue of ber 
MM. | 

. In the caſe of a woman in child-bed it is 
dad, Levit. xii. 2. According to the days of ber ſe- 
paration for her infirmity ſhall ſhe be unclean. And 
again, ver. 4. She ſhall touch no hallowed thing, 


nor come into the ſanctuary, until the days of ber 


purifying be fulfilled. And then, ver. 6. She ſhall 
bring a lamb of the firſt year for a burnt-offering, 
and a young Pigeon or a turtle dove for a fin-offering, 
unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, 
unto the prieſt. 7. Who ſhall offer it before the Lord, 
and make an atonement for her, and ſhe ſhall be 
cleanſed from the iſſue of her blood. 8. And if ſte 
be not able to bring a lamb, then ſhe ſhall bring two 
tuttles, or two young pigeons; the one for a burnt- 
offering, and the other for a ſin-offering; and theprieſt 
ſhall make an atonement for her, and ſhe ſhall be clean. 
5. It will be proper to bring in here the 
caſe of a defiled Nazarite, as it is purely an 
accidental oaſe; and yet an atonement for it is 
enjoined. 
Numb. vi. 9. If any man die very ſuddenly by : 
bim, and he hath defiled the head of his conſecra- 
tion, then be ſhall ſhave his bead in the day of his 
cleanſing, on the ſeventh day ſhall be ſhave it. 10. 
And on the eighth day he ſpall bring two turtles, 
or two young Pi Leons to the prieſt, to the doar L 
| | be 
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the tabernacle of the congregation. 11. And the 
prieſt ſhall offer the one for a fin-offering, and the 
other for a burnt-offering, and make an atonement 
for him, for that be ſinned by the dead, and ſhall 
hallow his bead that ſame day. 12. But the days 
that were before ſhall be loft, becauſe bis ſeparation 
was defiled.. | 
Thus far we have conſidered atonements en- 
Joined to remove ceremonial incapacities, ariſing 
from natural infirmities, bodily diſorders, the 
ordinary courſe of nature, and accidental events, 
and to reſtore the interrupted rights and privi- 
leges of God's people to worſhip him in the 
tabernacle. Let us now proceed, 
6. To atonements appointed for ſins of igno- 
rance, i. e. for thoſe who really had tranſgreſſed 
ſome of the commandments of the Lord, but, 
at the time, were ignorant of the command, or 
of its import and meaning, or were not appriz- 
ed that they had violated it. When ſuch per- 
ſons came to be better informed afterwards con- 
cerning the tranſgreſſion they were chargeable 
with, they could not conſider themſelves as in 
a proper ſtate for coming into the preſence of 
God, and engaging in his ſervice acceptably ; 
for their relief, therefore, atonements were ap- 
pointed to remove the incapacity, and reffore 
them to their former privileges. Theſe were 
different, according to the quality or rank of 
the offender. 
I. Levit. iv. 27. If any one of the common 
people fin through ignorance, while he doth ſome- 
what againſt any of the commandments of the Lord, 


concerning things which ought not to be done, and. 
be 
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be guilty, Ver. 28. Or if his fin which be hath 
finned come to his knowledge; then he fhall bring 
his offering, a kid of the goats, a female without 


blemiſh, for his fin which he bath finned. When 


this is offered in the proper manner, ver. 31. The 


prieſt hall make atonement for him, and it ſhall be 


forgiven him. Or, if he bring a lamb for a ſin- 
offering, the ſame rites are required, and ver. 35. 
The prieſt ſhall make an atonement for his fin that 
he hath committed, and it ſhall be forgiven him. 
Several particular caſes, which ſeem to come 
under this head, are mentioned and provided 
for, Levit. v. particularly ver. 1. He who being 


examined upon oath, as evidence concerning 


any thing he had /e n or known, if he doth not 
utter it, then be ſhall bear bis iniquity, By which 
ſeems not to be intended, a perſon who wilfully 
and knowingly withholds evidence of the truth 
in judicial cafes; but one who, through want of 
recollection or inadvertence, fails to give a full 


failure. The other caſes with which this 1s cou- 


pled, lead us to this interpretation ; beſides, 


that to withhold evidence in ſuch caſes, manifeſtly 
comes within the compaſs of that general rule, 
] ſhall hereafter take notice of, the ſoul that 


doth ought preſumptuouſly, &c. Again, ver. 2, 3. 


If a perſon touch any unclean thing, and it be 
bidden from him, when he knoweth of it, - then be 
ſhall be guilty. Alſo, ver. 4. If a perſon violate 
an engagement or vow, pronounced with an 


> 


and true evidence, and afterwards recollects that 


oath, and it be hid from him, when he knoweth of 


it, then he ſball be guilty in one of theſe. Whete- 
fore, ver. 5. He fball confeſs that he bath finned in 
No. IV. Vol. lll. Cc „ 
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. that thing. Ver. 6. And be ſhall bring his treſpaſs- 
offering unto the Lord, a lamb, or à kid for a ſin- 
offering, and the prieſt ſhall make an atonement 
for him concerning his fin. Ver. 7. If he be not able 
to bring a lamb, be ſhall bring two turtle doves, or 
two young pigeons. Ver. 10. And ibe prieft ſhall make 
atonement for him, for his fin which he bath finned, 
and it ſhall be forgiven bim. Ver. 11. But if he be 
not able to bring theſe, then be ſhall bring a tenth 
part of an ephah of fine flour for a fin-offering. 
Ver. 12. Aud the prieſt ſhall take bis handful of it, 
even a memorial thereef, and burn it upon the altar. 
Ver. 13. And the prieſt ſhall make atonement for 
bim, as touching his ſin that he bath ſinned in one 
of theſe, and it ſhall be forgiven bim. Farther ; 
in caſe of treſpaſſes !hrough ignorance in the holy 
things of the Lord; the offender. muſt not only 
make full amends for the harm that was done 
in the holy thing according to the eſtimation of 
the prieſt, but add a fifth part thereto, and 
bring a ram for a treſpaſs - offering, ver. 16. 
And the prieſt ſhall make an atonement for him with 
the ram of the ergpaf- offering, and it ſhall be oy 
given him. 
In ſhort, this general rule is laid lm ver. 
17. If a ſoul fin, and commit any of theſe Abings 
which are forbidden to be done by the commandments 
of the Lord; though be wiſt it not, yet be is guilty, 
and ſhall bear bis iniquity. 18. And be ſhall bring 
\ @ ram without blemiſh out of the flock, with thy 
eſtimation, for a treſpaſs-offering, unto the prieſt : 
and the prieft ſoall make an atonement for him con 
cerning his ignorance wherein be erred and wiſt it 
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paſs-offering, he hath certainly treſpaſſed againſt the 


Lord. That this regulation refers to things re- 


quired by ſome poſitive law to be conſidered as 
devoted to religious purpoſes, appears from the 


clauſe with thy eftimation, which imports that 
damage had accrued, - which ought to be eſti- 


mated and compenſated. - 
Me find a general confirmation of theſe laws 


about fins of ignorance in private perſons, in 


Numb. xv. 27. and the following verſes, F any 
ſoul fin through ignorance, then he ſhall bring a 


ſhe-goat of the firſt year for a ſin-offering. And 


it all be forgiven him. You ſhall have one law 
fer him that finneth through ignorance, both for him | 
that is born among ſt the children of Iſrael, and for 
the ſtranger that ſejourneth amongſt them. 

2. Atonements are preſcribed alſo for ſins of 


the prieſt ſhall make an atonement for the ſoul that 
finmeth ignorantly, when he finneth by ignorance be- 
fore the Lord, to make an atonement for him; _ 


. 


ignorance committed by a ruler or perſon of 


ſuperior rank and fortune, Levit. iv. 22, &c. 
When a ruler hath finned, and done ſomewhat 


through ignorance againſt any of the command. 


ments of the Lord his God, concerning things which 


ſhould not be done, and is guilty ; or if his fin, 


wherein be hath ſinned, come to his knowledge ; he 


3. For ſins of ignorance committed by a 


8 the following regulation was preſcribed. 


Lit. iv. 1, &c. F @ foul ſhall fin through 
0 e 2 * ignorance 


Pall bring his offering, a kid of the goats, a male 
without blemiſh. Ver. 26. And the prieft ſpall 
make an atonement for bim, as concerning bis fins 

and it ſhall be forgiven bim. 
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ignorance againſt any of the commandments of the 
Lord. 2. If the prieſt that is anointed do fin, ac- 
cording to the fin of the people, then let him bring 
for bis fin which he bath finned, a young: bullock 
witbout blemiſh, unto the Lord for a ſin-offering. 
Then follow the rites he is to obſerve in ſacri- 
ficing it; but it 1s not faid, that he ſhall make 
atonement for himſelf, which might have been 
improper: however atonement and forgiveneſs 
is virtually included in his being required to 
perform this ſervice, and thereby re- inſtated in 
his office and miniſtry before the Lord in the 
tabernacle, for which he was otherwiſe become 
unfit and incapable. 

But not only were individuals, of every rank 
and order, liable to commit ſins of ignorance, 
the whole people alſo might very poſſibly fall 
into like errors, and become, in conſequence, 

- unfit to appear in the preſence of God, and to 
worſhip him with due decorum and accept- 
. ance. Therefore, 

4. Atonements were appointed for ſins of ig- 
norance committed by the congregation. Levit. 
iv. 13. F the whole congregation of Tjrael fin 
through ignorance, and the thing be bid from the 
eyes of the aſſembly, and they have done ſomewhat 
againſt any of the commandments of the Lord, con- 
cerning things which ſhould not be done, and are 
guiliy. Ver. 14. When the fin which they. have 
ſinned againſt it, is known, then the congregation 
ſhall e a young bullock for the fin, and bring him 

5 100 the tabernacle of the congregation. Ver. 15. 
= And the elders of the congregation ſhall lay their 
hands on the head of the bullock before the Lord: 

and the. bullock foal be * before the Lord. 


And 


in the Old T be 40 
And afterwards it is directed to be ſacrificed 


_ with like ceremonies, as thoſe appointed for a 
like fin in a prieſt; it is added, ver. 20. And the 


prieft ſhall make an atonement. for them, and it ſhall 
be forgiven them. The ſame law is thus expreſ- 
fed, Numb. xv. 22, &c. If ye have erred and 
not Her ved all theſe commandments, which the Lord 
hath ſpoken unto' Moſes. Ver. 23. Even all that 
the Lord bath commanded you by the hand of Moſes, 
from the day that the Lord commanded Moſes, and 
benceforward among your generations. Ver. 24. 
Then it ſhall be, if ought be committed by igho- | 
rance without the knowledge of the congregation, 
that all the congregation ſhall offer, &c. Ver. 25. 
And the prieft ſhall make an atonement for all the 
congregation of the children of Hrael, and it ſhall be 
forgiven them, for it is ignorance; and they ſhall 
bring their offering, a ſacrifice made by fire unto the 
Lord, and their fin-offering before the Lord, for 
their ignorante. Ver. 26. And it ſhall be forgiven 


all the congregation of the children of Iſrael, and the 


ſtranger that ſojourneth among ft them ; ſeeing all 
the People were in ignorance. 

Such were the particular and exact directions 
for proper atonements to be made for ſins of 


ignorance, whether committed by the whole 


congregation, the prieſt, the rulers, or private 
perſons, but as for known and wilful tranſgreſ- 


ſions, as well of the ritual and ceremonial, as of 


the moral precepts this rule was eſtabliſhed, 
Numb. xv. 30, 31. The ſoul that doth ought pre- 
ſumptuonſly (whether he be born in the land, or a 
ſtranger ) the ſame reproacheth the Lord; and that 
8 Hall be cut off from among. his l W 
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he bath de eſpiſed the word of the Lord, PT hath 
| broken his commandment, that ſoul foal utterly be 
cut off, bis iniquity ſhall be upon him. 

6. But notwithſtanding theſe regulations for 
making atonement for ſins of ignorance, im- 
mediately upon their being diſcovered and 
known, many incidents, unſuitable to the 
majeſty and holineſs of God, and many vio- 
| ee of his commandments might happen, 
without ever being noticed, and conſequently 
without any atonement made for them. To re- 
medy all ſuch caſes, and to remove all defects 
or diſqualifications ariling from them, whether 
from the holy place itſelf, its furniture and mi- 
niſters, or from the people of God, and at the 
fame time to impreſs upon their minds a more 
aweful reverence of the greatneſs and purity of 
God, and a deeper humility for their own 
offences againſt him, whether known or un- 
known, atoned or not atoned for, through the 


whole year paſt, a day of general and ſolemn atone- 


ment was appointed, the purpoſes of which are 
thus explained in Levit. xxiii. 27, 28. On {he 
tenth day of the ſeventh month, there ſhall be a day 
of atonement, it ſhall be an holy convocation unto 
you, and ye ſhall affli your ſouls, and offer an . 

 fering made by fire unto the Lord, and ye ſhall do 
no work in that fame day; for it is a day of 
atonement, to make an atonement for you before the 
Lord your God. In the ſixteenth chapter of the 
ſame book, very particular direCtions are given, 
as to the buſineſs of that day particularly. 

1. The high prieſt was to make atonement 
for himſelf and his houſe, ver. 6. Aud Aaron 
Hall offer his bullock of the fin-offering, wes is 

| | for 
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for himſelf, and make an atonement for binjel and 


bis pong, th the ſame is repeated, ver. 11. 
He was to make an atonement for the 


Er with the ſcape-goat. Ver. 10. But the 


goat on which the lot fell to be the ſcape-goat, 


ſhall be preſented alive before the Lord, to mate 
an atonement with him, and to let bim go for a 


ſeape-goat into the wilderneſs. \ 


3. He was to make atonement alſo for the 


ſanctuary and the tabernacle, wich the blood of 


| the ram of the ſin- offering. Ver. 15. Then ball 


be kill the goat of the fin-offering that is for the 
people, and bring bis blood within the vail. Ver. 
16. And he ſhall make an atonement for the holy 
place, becauſe of the uncleanneſs of the children of 
Iſrael, and becauſe of their tranſgreſſions in all 


their - fins ; and ſo ſhall be do for the tabernacle of 
the congregation that remaineth among them, in the 
midſt of their uncleanneſs. Ver. 17. And their 
ſhall be no man in the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, when he goeth in to make atonement in the 
Holy place, until he come out and have made an 
atonement for himſelf, and his houſhola, and or , 


all the congregation of Iſrael. 


4. He was alſo to make an atonement for the 
altar. Ver. 18. And be ſball go out unto the altar 
that is before the Lord, and make an atonement for 
it : and ſhall take of the blood of the bullock, and 


of the blood of the goat, and put it upon the horns 


ef the altar round about, Ver. 19. And be ſhall 
ſprinkle of the blood upon it with his finger, ſeven 
times, and cleanſe it, and hallow it from the un- 
cleanneſs of the children of Iſrael. As for the al- 
tar of incenſe within the tabernacle, though there 
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are no directions about ſprinkling any of the 


blood of the bullock or goat upon it, yet it is 
certain, that this was a part of the high-prieft's 

duty on this occaſion, as appears from Exod. 
XXX. 10. And Aaron ſhall make an atonement upon 


the horns of it once in @ year, with the blood of the 
ſin-offering of atonements ; once in the year ſhall be 


make atonement upon it throughout your generations ; 
it is moſt boly unto the Lord. As for the bodies 
of the bullock and goat of the ſin- offering, 
whoſe blond was brought in 1s make atonement in 
the holy place, it is ordered, ver. 27. One fball 


carry them forth without the camp, and they ſhall 


burn in the fire their ſkins, and their fleſh, and their 
5. After the fore-mentioned atonements were 


performed, the high-prieſt was to complete the 
atonement for the people with the ſcape-goat, 


mentioned ver. 10. by laying both his hands on 
the head of the goat, and confeſſing over him 


all the iniquities of the children of Iſrael, and 


all their tranſgreſſions in all their ſins, putting 
them on the head of the goat, and ſending him 
away by the hand of a fit man into the wilder- 


neſs. See ver. 21. 


Thus far the atonements of this ſolemn 
day ſeem to have been entirely of the reconcili- 


alory kind, i. e. to remove any unfitneſſes, or 


incapacities for the preſence and ſervice of God, 
which either the ſanctuary, the tabernacle, che 


altar, the miniſters, or the people might have 


contracted from any ceremonial. pollutions or 
tranſgreſſions of the divine precepts, known or 


unknown, through ignorance. F or let it be ob- 


ſerved 
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ſerved on the one hand, that theſe general atone- 


ments would not excuſe for the omiſſion or 
neglect of the appointed atonements for parti- 
cular ſins of ignorance, as ſoon as they came to 
be known; and on the other, that no atonements 


at all were appointed for thoſe who ſinned wil- 


fully and preſumptuouſſy; they were doomed to 
be utterly cut off, as we have ſeen above. : 
Theſe ohe montö were to be made by the 
high-prieſt, cloathed in linen garments, which 
ſeem appropriated to this ſervice. When it was 
_ finiſhed he was to put off theſe garments, and 


waſh himſelf all over, and put on his uſual robes, 


in the holy place, and come forth, ver. 23, 24. 


Then followed another ſet of atonements for 


himſelf and the people, which ſeem to me to 


have been of, what I called before, the declara- 


| tory kind; or an acknowledgment and exerciſe of 
their right and privilege to attend on and perform 
the ſervice of God in his holy place, ver. 24. 


Hie ſhall offer his burnt-offering, and the burnt=- 


offering of the people, and make an atonement for 
himſelf, and for the people. 


In the cloſe of the chapter is a Sennen of 


the duties and purpoſes of the day of atonement 
in theſe words, ver. 29. And this ſhall be a ftlatute 
ever unto you; that in the ſeventh month, on 
the tenth day of the month, ye ſhall afflif# your al 
and do no work at all, whether it be one of your 
own country, or a ſtranger that ſojourneth amo 
you, Ver. 30. For on that day fhall the prieſt 
make. an atonement for you, 10 cleanſe you, that ye 
may be clean from all your fins before the Lord. 
Ver. 31. It ſhall be a ſabbath of reſt unto. you, and 
Je foall Miss your 28 ” a ſtatute for ever. Ver. 
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: 32. And the prieſt, whom be ſhall anoint, and 


whom be ſhall conſecrate to miniſter in the prieſt's 
office in his father's ſtead, ſhall make an atonement 
for the holy ſanctuary, and be ſhall make the atone- 
ment, and ſhall put on the linen cloths, even the holy 
garments. 33. And he ſhall make an atonement for 

the holy ſanctuary, and he ſhall make an atonement 


for the tabernacle of the congregation, and for 


the altar; and be ſhall make an atonement for the 
prieſts, and for all the people of the congregation. 
Ver. 34. And this ſhall be an everlaſting ſtatute 


unto you, to make an atonement for the children of 
Jrael, for all their fins, once a year. 


7. There were atonements appointed alſo, 
even for ſome caſes of known and wilful tranſ- 
greſſion of the moral law. Theſe were caſes of 
diſhoneſt dealing between man and man ; but 
ſuch as admitted compenſation of damages ſuf- 
fered thereby. A perſon. who had been guilty 


„of ſuch practices was certainly unworthy to ap- 


Nr 1 * . 
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pear in the preſence, or engage in the ſervice 
of the righteous and holy God, ſo long as the 
injury he had done his neighbour remained un- 
redreſſed, and, conſequently, he had not given 
the proper proof of his repentance. But if every 
act of diſhoneſty was finally and irrecoverably 
to exclude an offender from the privileges of 


ſerving God in the worſhip of the tabernacle, it 


was to be apprehended, from the infirmities of. 
human nature, that the number of the excom- 
municated might be very great, and the conſe- 
quences hurtful to the intereſts of religion. 
Wherefore proviſion is made for ſuch caſes, 
Levit. vi. 27. If a foul fin and commit a ire/- 


paſs 
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in that which was delivered unto him to keep, or in 
fellowſhip, or in a thing taken away by violence, 
or hath deceived his neighbour, or have found that 
which was loſt, and lieth concerning it, and ſweareth 


falſely; in any of all theſe that a man doeth, ſinning 


therein: Then it ſhall be, becauſe he hath ſinned 
and is guilty, that be ſhall reftore that which he 
took violently away, or the thing which he bath 
deceitfully gotten, or that which was delivered 
bim to keep, or the loft thing which be found, 
or all that about which he bath ſworn falſely, he 
hall even reſtore it in the principal, and ſhall add 
the fifth part more thereto, and give it unto him to 
' whom it appertaineth, in the day of his treſpaſs- 


offering. And be ſhall bring bis treſpaſs-offering 


unto the Lord, a ram without blemiſh out of the 
flack —and the prieſt ſhall make an atonement for him 
before the Lord; and it ſhall be forgiven him, for any 
thing of all that he hath done in treſpaſſing therein, 

A ſimilar proviſion is made for the caſe of a 
man committing lewdneſs with a bond-maid, 
betrothed to a huſband. Levit. xix. 21, 22. 


He ſhall bring his treſpaſs-offering unto the Lord, 


unio the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, + 


even a ram for a treſpaſs-offering. And the prieft 
hall make an atonement for him, with the ram of 
the treſpaſs-offering before the Lord, for his fin 
which he hath done, and the fin which be bath 
done ſhall be forgiven bim. 
Numb. v. 7, 8. it is provided, chat in 2 
the party who had been injured by any fraudu- 
lent practice, were not living, nor have any kin/- 


man to recompenſe the treſpaſs unto, let the treſpaſs 


be recompenſed unto the Lord, even to the prieſt ; 
beſide 


paſs againſt the Lord, and lie unto. bis. neighbour 
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befide the ram of the atonement, whereby an atone- 
ment ſhall be made for him, viz. the offender. 
Thus I have collected together all the ap- 
intments of ſacrifical atonements, which I find 
in the law of Moſes, and arranged them under 
ſuch claſſes as appeared to me moſt ſuitable to 
their ſeveral purpoſes. There are, indeed, ſome 
other paſſages in which theſe atonements are 
ſpoken of in general expreſſions without ſpecifying 
their particular kinds or purpoſes. Thus when 
Moſes reproved Eleazar and Ithamar for not 
having eaten the ſin-offering in the holy place, 
he faid, Levit. x. 17. God hath given it you % 
bear the iniquity of the congregation, to make 
atonement for them before the Lord. Again, Levit. 
xvii. 11. it is faid, I have given it, the blood, 
10 you, upon the altar to mate an atonement for 
your fouls; for it is the blood that maketh alone- 
ment for the ſoul. See alſo chap. vii. 7. xxv. 9. 
1 Chron. vi. 49. 2 Chron. xxix. 24. Neh. x. 33. 


SECTION IV. 


BESIDES the /acrifical, we find that ſeveral 
other kinds of atonements were appointed by 


the law, or actually made, in conſequence _— 


| ſome eminent act of duty, or zeal, of particular 
perſons, and that the purpoſe or effect of theſe 
was to prevent threatening, or @vert preſent and 
immediate expreſſions of divine diſpleaſure from 
the perſons who were liable thereto. Particularly, 
| 1. We find a general law, Exod. xxx. 12. and 
following: ¶ ben thou takeſt the ſum of the children 
of Iſrael after their number, then ſhall they give 
every man a ranſom for his ſoul unto the Lord 
_— thou * them: that there be no plague 
| among ſt 
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among ſt them when thou numbereſt them. 15. The 
rich ſhall not give more, and the poor ſhall not give \ 
 beſs than half a ſhekel, when they give an offering . 
unio the Lord, 19 make an atonement for your ſouls. 
16. And thou fhalt take the atonement- -money of 
the children of Iſrael, and ſhalt appoint it for the 
ſervice of the tabernacle of the congregation, that it 
may he a memorial unto the children of Iſrael before 
the Lord to make an atonement for your ſouls. 
 Agreeably to this general law we are told, Numb. 
xxxi. 49, 50. that when the officers returned 
from the war againſt Midian, they ſaid unto 
Moſes, Thy ſervants have taken the ſum of the 
men of war which are under our charge, and there | 
lacketh not one man of us. We have therefore 
brought an oblation for the Lord, what every man 
bath gotten of jewels of gold, chains and bracelets, 
rings, ear-rings and tablets, to make an atonement 
fer our ſouls before the Lord. This oblation 
might, probably, amount to much more than 
the requited half ſhekel for each man, and was 
intended as an expreſſion of gratitude, as well as 
an act of obedience to the law. 
2, We find a ſtop put to an infliction of pu- 
Namen already begun, and an atonement made 
by offering incenſe, Numb. xvi. 46, 47. Aud 
| Mo oſes ſaid, Take a cenſer, and put fire therein from 
off the altar, and put on incenſe, and go quickly - 
unto the congregation, and make an atonement for 
them; for there is wrath gone out from the Lord; 
' the plague is begun. And Aaron took as Mo ofes 
commanded, and ran into the midſt of the congrega- 
tion; and behold the plague was begun among the 
People; and be gu on incenſe, and made an atone- 
: Ment jor the Peoph EO 
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3. Another plague was ſtopped, and an atone- 
ment made by the zeal of Phinehas, in inflicting 
exemplary puniſhment on Zimri and Coſbi; 
when God ſaid, Numb. xxv. 11-13. Phinebas 
bath turned my wrath away from the children of 


| Iſrael (while he was zealous for my ſake among 


them) that I conſumed not the children of Iſrael in 
my jealouſy — be was zealous for his God, and made 


an atonement for the children of Iſrael. 


In like manner, when a famine was inflicted 
on the land for the injuſtice and violence com- 
mitted by Saul againſt the Gibeonites, David 
inquired of them, 2 Kings, xxi. 3. What ſhall 


do for you? And wherewith ſhall I make the 
atonement, that ye may bleſs the inheritance of the 


Lord? By which, 1 apprehend, he did not 
mean only, wherewith ſhall I make you a ſatiſ- 
faction, but (as appears from the then preſent 
ſtate of things, and the conſtant uſe of the word 
atonement) wherewith ſhall I remove the pre- 


ſent expreſſion of divine diſpleaſure. 


4. We read alſo, Exod. xxxii. 30. that Moſes 
propoſed to prevent immediate infliction of 
puniſhment, and to make atonement for the fin 
of rhe people in the buſineſs of the golden calf, 
by interceding for them. Ye have ſinned a great 


| fin: and now will I go unto the Lord ; peradven- 


ture I ſhall make an atonement for your ſin. 
I ſhall rake the liberty ro mention here the caſe 


of Job's three friends, which, though it comes not 


under the law, nor belongs to the diſpenſation 
by Moſes, yet it ſhews that the poſſibility of 


_ averting the expreſſions of divine wrath by facri- 


fices and . * up for offenders by 
a _ 
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a good man, was not nähen among the Ara- 
bian tribes, and probably was derived to them 
from the earlieſt ages. See Job. xlii. 7, 8, 9. 
The Lord ſaid unto Eliphaz, the Temanite, My 
wrath is kindled againſt thee and againſt thy two 
Friends; for ye have not ſpoken of me the thing that 
is right, as my ſervant Job hath. Therefore take 
unto you now ſeven bullocks and ſeven rams, and 
go to my ſervant Job, and offer up for yourſelves a 
 burut-offering ; and my ſervant Job ſhall pray for 
| you: for him will I accept: leſt I deal with you 


after your folly, in that ye have not ſpoken of me 


the thing which is right like my ſervant Job. They 


did according as the Lord commanded them. The . 


Lord alſo accepted Job. This was making a 
proper atonement for them, according to the 
Moſaic ſenſe of the word. | 
From this collection of caſes for which atone- 
ments were appointed by the law of Moſes, or 
in which extraordinary atonements were actually 
made, | think it obvious to obſerve as follows : 
Firſt, That a great part of the appointed 


atonements bore no > relation at all to moral cha- 


racter, merit or demerit; for many of them 
were appointed for things altogether incapable 
thereof, ſuch as the golden and brazen altars, 
the tabernacle, and the utenſils reſpectively be- 
longing to them; alſo leprous houſes. Others, 
which were appointed for perſons, related to 
circumſtances of no moral quality; ſuch as na- 


tural infirmities, diſeaſes and accidental events. 
As to ſins of ignorance, for which atonements 


were appointed, if they had in them any evil 
moral character or r demerit, it was of the loweſt 
| kind, 


* — . 
1 1 _ 
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kind, and conſequent upon the imperfections 

inſeparable from human nature. However, if 
the offence was ſuch as admitted compenſation, 
we find a full compenſation, and with it an ad- 
ditional ne, muſt be paid down before an 
atonement could be made. As to acts of fraud, 
falſehood and injuſtice between man and man, 
though theſe are certainly criminal, yet it ſeems 
very expedient that after reſtitution and com- 
penſation for damages made, the offending party 
ſhould be reſtored to the common privileges of 
public worſhip in the houſe of God, not only 
for the reaſon hinted at above, but alſo to pro- 
mote peace and reconciliation, and reſtore mu- 
tual intercourſe in ſociety, to which the injured 
and offended are commonly too backward, As 
for the atonement appointed for the man who 
had debauched a bond-maid betrothed to an 
huſband, we ought to conſider, how few civil 
or aki rights bond-ſervants could claim, and 
how lightly they were efteemed of at that time, 
and, conſequently, that this would not be reck- 


., | oned a very heinous tranſgreffion in an age and 


country that conſidered concubinage with female 
flaves as deſerving no reproach, Hence this 
law (which ſeems particularly provided againſt 
the invaſions of maſters on the purity and 
honour of the marriage-bed of their dependents) 
ſeems to be of the ſame kind with that which 
allowed divorces, of which our Lord ſays, 
For the hardneſs of your heart he (Moles) gave 
you this precept, Mark x. 5. 

Secondly ; I would further obſerve, with re- 
lation to the extraordinary atonements wa” by 

ome 


ſome eminent act of zeal and duty, or prayer, &c. 
of ſome eminent perſon, whereby ſome impend- 
ing judgment was averted, or plague actually 
begun was ſtopped, hat a full pardon does not 
appear to have been obtained for the offenders bere- 
by ; but'only further time, and a continuance of 
their privileges as the people of God, whereby 
they might be brought to a due ſenſe of their 
miſconduct, and to true repentance and amend- 


ment, and in conſequence thereof be reſtored to 
divine favour. It is very obſervable, that when 


Moſes propoſed to make an atonement for the 
people in the matter of the golden calf, Exod. 
XxXxXxIi. 30. and accordingly interceded earneſtly 
for forgiveneſs, the anſwer which he received 
concluded with this clauſe, ver. 34. Nevertbe- 
leſs, in the day when I viſit, I will viſit their fins 
upon them, It is added, ver. 35. And the Lord 
plagued the people, becauſe they made the calf, 
which Aaron made. Hence aroſe that ſaying of 
ſome of the Jewiſh writers, that in every cala- 


mity which hath befallen their nation ever ſince, 


hath been mingled an ounce of the golden calf. 
Thirdly ; All the appointed atonements ſeem 

to me to relate only to the propriety and de- 

corum of the external ſervices of public re- 


ligious worſhip, in the tabernacle and temple, 


before the manifeſtation of the divine preſence. 
This, I think, appears very plain in the atone- 
ments at the conſecration. of the tabernacle, 


altars, veſſels and miniſters; alſo in all thoſe 


atonements appointed for reſtoring perſons to 


the privileges of public worſhip, who had for 


ſome time lain under diſqualifications, on ac- 
count of which (like the child-bearing woman) 
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it was unlawful for them 10 touch any. ballowed 
thing, or come into the ſanctuary, till the diſqua- 
hfying circumſtances were removed. Hence it 
appears to me moſt reaſonable to conclude, that 


the ſolemn annual atonements appointed for the 


day of expiation were not intended to convey 
a plenary forgiveneſs of all the ſins of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, whether national fins, or of indi- 
viduals ; but only a general yearly removal of 
all incapacities, or diſqvalifications for the pub- 
lic worſhip of God, which either the nation, 
or individuals might have contracted during the 
courſe of the preceding year, and which had 
not otherwiſe been atoned for. Whenever there- 
fore we find forgiveneſs connected with the 
prieſts making atonement, we muſt underſtand 
it only (quoad banc rem) of a forgiveneſs of the 
forfeiture of the privileges of attending on pub- 
lic worſhip, which had been incurred. 
Fourthly; I obſerve farther, that no atone- 
ments are appointed for tranſgreſſions of the 
moral law, except in the two caſes mentioned 
before; and though we allow that all the tranſ- 
greſſions and fins of the children of Iſrael were 
atoned for on the day of expiation; yet, as 
was obſerved under the former head, this related 
only to the privilege of attending the public 
worſhip of God, as appears from the purpoſe of 
the other appointments of atonement, and from 
thoſe which were made at the ſame time for 
the tabernacle, altar, and veſſels, zo cleanſe, and 
zo hallow them from the nnn. of the Ares 
77 N bon | 
| | Ee : 11 The 
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The Jews in after times, indeed (as common- 
ly happens in relation to external 'obſervances 
and ceremonial inſtitutions) placed an improper 
pependence on the appointed ſacrifical atone- 
ments, expecting from them benefits they were 
never deſigned to procure, i. e. a plenary for- 

giveneſs of ſins, and reſtoration to the favour, 
protection and bleſſing of God; and when they 
were diſappointed in this hope, they murmured. 
Many are the admonitions and reproofs againſt 
this error, which were delivered by the whole 
ſeries of the prophets, who told them, that obe- 

dience was better than ſacrifice, and that repent- 
ance and amendment alone could obtain mercy 
for ſinners, and reſtore them to the favour and 
love of God, Thus David, lamenting his fin 
in the matter of Uriah, ſays, among many other 
things, to this purpoſe, Pal. Ii. 16. Thou deſire/t 
not ſacrifice, elſe would I give it: thou delighteſs 
not in burnt-offerings. The law had appointed 
none of theſe things for caſes like his. He 
adds, ' The ſacrifices of God are a broken ſpirit, 

a broken and a contrite beart, O God, thou: wilt 
not defpiſe. | Compare: the 15th Pſal. Iſa. i. 

Hoſ vi. 6. Mich. vi. 6 Nc N 
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* It ought alſo to be carefully obſerved, that the ſacred 
writers of the Old Teſtament did not fail frequently to ad- 
moniſh the Jews, that (notwithſtanding the occaſional and 
annual atonements for fin appointed by Moſes, yet) moral 
character was the great indiſpenſable requifite to a favour- 
able acceptance of their eee when they appeared before 
God in the temple, and of the ſacrifices themſelves which 
they offered up there. See the whole 15th pſalm, 24th * 
pſalm, 3, &c. Prov. xv. 8. xxi. 27. Iſa. Ixvi. 2, 3 
Jer, vi. 20. vii. 21. & ſeq. and many other paſſages. 
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Hence alſo St. Paul lays to the Jews of An- 
tioch, in Piſidia, Acts xiii. 39. By bim (Jeſus) 
all that believe. are juſtified from all things, from 


_ which ye could not be el by the law of Moſes. 


For that law made very few proviſions for the 
forgiveneſs of tranſgreſſions of the moral pre- 


cepts, but on the contrary denounced, Numb. 


xv. 30. The ſoul that doth oupht preſumptuouſly 


(wwhbether be be born in the land, or a firanger ) 
the ſame reproacheth the Lord; and that ſaul ſhall 
be cut off from among bis people; becauſe be bath 


 defpiſed the word of the Lord, and hath broken bis 
commandment ; that foul ſhall utterly be cut of ; 
bis iniquity ſpall be upon bim. 


It is very true, that ample declemiont are 
made in the writings of Moſes, concerning the 
divine placability and readineſs to forgive peni- 
tent ſinners; and, beſides the exhortations he 


gave to the people to repentance, in his life- 


time, he records admonitions of the ſame kind 
for the. uſe of ſucceeding ages, when they ſhould 
ſuffer divine rebukes for their fins; aſſuring 


them, that if they returned to God by repent- 


ance, he would not fail to return to them by 
mercy and deliverance. But then, as our Lord 


ſaid of circumciſion, That it was not of Moſes, 


| Theſe Gris to confirm the opinion before advanced, that 


the primary purpoſe of the atonements appointed by the 
law, was to' preferve the intercourſe between God and his 
people in public worſhip, by removing ſuch diſqualifications 
as rendered them unfit to appear before the viſible manifeſ- 
tation of his glorious preſence ; ; and, conſequentially, to 
de ſtated admonitions and motives to great care to reform 


from fin, and maintain an obedient and virtuous e 


as e r to ſecure the favone of God: | 
but 


4 na — — RR 
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but-of the fathers, John vii. 22. So this was 


not a diſtinguiſhing doctrine of the Jaw of Moſes, 
but a principle of religion well known to the 
more-early patriarchs. On this. principle. Noah 
preached repentance to the old world. Alſo Job 


and his friends een and reaſon n 5 


it. 

To Lancia de ſor the preſent. The atone- 
ments appointed by the law of Moſes did effectu- 
ally anſwer the purpoſe of their inſtitution; which 
was 10 maintain a regular and becoming intercourſe 
verween God and his people, in the' ordinances of 
public religious worſhip ; but were of no avail, 
by themſetves, to take away the guilt of ſing and 
ſecure the favour of God to finners: for this 
they were not appointed; but it muſt be ob- 


tained only by repentance and amendment of 


the ſinner, who believed in the PRION arid 
5 15 of God. FE 


PART: U. 


E manner of religious worſhip eſtabliſhed 


by Chriſt is very different from that which 


was inſtituted by Moſes. By the goſpel; no par- 


ticular place, or edifice, is appropriated, or con- 


ſecrated for the performance of the ſolemnities 
of the public worſhip of God, to which chriſ- 


tians are required to repair, and offer ſacrifices and 


oblations there only. But agreeably to the pre- 


diction of the prophet Mal. i. 11. From the ri/- 


irg of the ſun, even to the going-down of the ſame, 


ny name ſhall be great among the Gentiles, and in 


|: 
3 
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every place incenſe ſhall be offered unto my "name, ” 


and a pure offering. And to that alſo of our 
Lord; in his diſcourſe with the woman of Sa- 
maria, John iv. 21, 23. Woman, believe me, the 
bour cometh, when ye ſhall neither on this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jeruſalem, worſhip the Father, — 
But the bour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worſhippers ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit and 
in truth.: for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip 
him. Chriſtians are indulged: in a full liberty 
of offering unto God thoſe fincere and ſpiritual | 
facrifices of prayer and praiſe, which are re- 
quired from them by the 'goſpel.  Agreeably 
hereto, Paul willeth tbat men pray every where, 
lifting up holy 1 eee e and n 
2 Tim. ü. 8. 

No cloud of glory, or 0 vidble' ſymbol of 
the preſence and majeſty of God, is exhibited 
any where, for the diſciples of his ſon Jeſus to 
worſhip before it; but they are taught, John 
Iv. 24. that God is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip 
him, muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth: and 
are aſſured by their maſter, Matt. xviii. 20. 
Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, ibere am I in the midſt of them. In ſhort; 


God doth not now exerciſe the office of a civil and 


_ political as well religious ruler over chriſtians, as 
he did over the people of the Jews; he hath 
eſtabliſhed no where a worldly court, with its 
apparatus of officers, and ceremonials to be 
ſtrictly obſerved. 

Under ſuch a ſpiritual and. axed ont 
tution of religion, there ſeems to be no propriety 
1550 or room for ordinances relative to ceremonial 
1 8 | 5 impurities, 
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impurities, or corporeal defilements, ſuch as thoſe _ 
which rendered the Jews unfit to appear before 
the ſymbol of the divine preſence, or in the 
courts of the majeſty of God; gor for either 
ſtated or occaſional atonements to be made for 
like purpoſes as thoſe by which the Jews were 
reſtored to, or confirmed in the privilege and 
right of attending on the public worſhip under 
the law. Agreeably to the ſpiritual genius and* 
purpoſes of the goſpel, we are taught, that 
ſpiritual impurities only, 5. e. evil diſpoſitions 
and wicked practices, render us defiled and un- 
acceptable in the ſight of God; that, as to 
corporeal things, there is nothing unclean of itſelf, 
Rom. xiv. 14. that There is nothing from without 
a man, that entering into him, can defile bim: 
| but the things which come out of him, thoſe are 
they that defile the man. — For from within, out of 
the heart of men proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
Fornications, murders, thefts, covetouſneſs, wickedneſs, 
deceit, laſciviouſneſs, an evil eye, blaſphemy, pride, 
fooliſhneſs. All theſe evil things come from within, 
and defile the man. Mark vii. 15. 21, 22, 23. 
And with regard even to theſe ſpiritual defile- 
ments, chriſtians are not cut off by them from 
their relation to God, or privilege of worſhipping: 
him; but upon a ſpiritual purification, i. e. upon ay 
_ repentance and amendment, and the cultivation 
of better diſpoſitions, particularly of meekneſs, 
mercifulneſs and forgiveneſs of thoſe who have 
injured us, we are encouraged and taught to 
hope for the forgiveneſs of our ſins. . Yea, our 
Lord teacheth us to pray thus to our Father 
who is in heaven; Forgive us our debis, as we 
Forgive our debtors; ; and aſſureth us, If ye forgive 
d 4 men 
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men their treſpaſſes, your heavenly Father will alſo 1 


forgive you. But if ye forgive not men their tre/- 
paſſes, neither will Ou: Father forgive your 
treſpaſſes. Matt. vi. 14, 15. On another 
occaſion our Lord jo Sony his declaration con- 
cerning forgiveneſs of ſins with an exception 
_ againſt one only, Matt. xii. 31. All manner f 
fin and blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven unto men; but 
tbe blaſphemy againſt the 5000 Ghoſt ſhall not be 
forgiven unio men. 
Jeſus having, during his miniſtry, delivered 
theſe and ſuch like ſpiritual and gracious prin- 
ciples of the everlaſting goſpel, did, in obedi- 
ence to the commandment of God, and for the 
confirmation of his divine miſſion, voluntarily 
ſubmit himſelf to death; but God raiſed him 
fram the dead, and thereby teſtified that he had 
ſent him, and authenticated the truth of all 
that he had taught in his name. And far- 
ther, becauſe be humbled himſelf, and became obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the crops ; there- 
fore God alſo hath bighly exalted him, and given him 
a name which is above every name; that at the name 
of Feſus every knee ſhould bow ;—and that every 
tongue fhould confeſs, that Jeſus Chrift is Lord, to 
tbe glory of God the Father. Phil. ii. 8— 11. Him 
hath God exalted to his right hand, to be a prince 
and a ſaviour, for to give repentance to Iſrael, and 
forgiveneſs of fins. Acts v. 31. He raiſed bim 
from the dead, and ſet him at bis own right band, 
in the beavenly places: far above all principality, 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but yo 
in that e is to come. And hath put all an 
: | | 47 
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under bis feet, and gave him to be the bead over 
all things to the church, which is bis body, the 
Fulneſs of bim that filleth all in on, Eph. 1. 20. 
to the end. 

By this Fe and power conferred | on 


the exalted Jeſus in reward of his obedience unto 


death, he was authorized and enabled to cauſe 
the goſpel, which he had himſelf preached, to 


be. propagated throughout the world, and to call 


all nations, the Jews firſt, and afterwards the Gen- 


tiles; ro the faith in him, and to unite them into 
one church and kingdom, unto God, under his 
own adminiſtration; protection and obedience, 
until the end of. time, when he will raiſe the 


dead, judge the world, and perfect the ſalvation 


of them that have obeyed him. Accordingly, 
the ſame-day that Jeſus roſe from the dead, he 
 ſhewed to his diſciples, Luke xxiv. 46, 47. 


that, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved Chriſt 


to ſuffer, and to riſe from the dead the third day: 


and that repentance and remiſſion of fins ſhould be | © 


preached in bis name, among. all nations, beginning 


at Jeruſalem. Before his aſcenſion he command- 


ed them, Mark xvi. 15. Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the goſpel unto every creature; 


or as Matthew writes, xviii. 18. to the end, Jeſus _ 


came, and ſpake unto them, ſaying, All power is given 
unto me in beaven and in earth ; go ye therefore and 
diſciple all nations, baptizing them in the name of. 
the Father, and of the Son, —_ of the Holy Ghoſt ; 


teaching them to obſerve all things whatſoever I haue 


commanded you: and lo, 1 am with you always, even 
into the end of the world, The purport of the 
; e commiſſion which he gave to Paul, 


when 
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when he ſent him to the Gentiles, Acts xxvi. 18. 
was, To open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan un- 
10 God, that they may receive forgiveneſs of fins, 
© and inheritance among them which are  JantHified by 
faith that is in me. | 

No wonder, then, that A. writers of the New 
Teſtament ſhould affect rodwell upon, and triumph 


in the death of Chriſt, as producing ſo glorious 


a reward to himſelf, and ſuch ineſtimable advan- 
tages to his followers through the promulgation 
of the goſpel in conſequence thereof. Amon 

many others we may notice the follwing paſ- 
ſages, Rom. vi. 14. God forbid that I ſhould 


glory, ſave in the crofs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 


by whom the world is coucified unto me, and I un- 
to the world. 1 Cor. i. 23, 24. We preach Chriſt 
crucified, unto: the Jes a flumbling-block, and 
to the Greeks fooliſhneſs; but unto them which are 
called both Jews and Greeks, Chriſt the power of 


God and the wiſdom of God. Heb. xii. 2. Looking 


unta Feſus, the author and finiſher of our faith, who, 


For the joy that was ſet before him, endured the 
croſs, defpiſing the ſhame, and is ſat down 44 the 


| ne band of the throne of God. 


Nor is it ſtrange, that theſe writers, being 
ee Jews, educated in a veneration for, 
and having long lived in the obſervance of the 


inſtitutions of Moſes, and addreſſing ſeveral of 


their writings to Jews, ſhould, when writing on 
the death of Chriſt and its glorious conſequences, 


make frequent alluſions to thoſe inſtitutions and 


the. purpoſes they were deſigned to ſerve ; and 


even. borrow the terms and modes of ſpeech. 


which 
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which they found uſed by Moſes and the pro- 
phets concerning thoſe matters, and eſpecially 
(as they wrote in the Greek language) that they 
ſhould make uſe of the terms they found in the 
Greek tranſlation of the Old Teſtament, which 
was at that time in common uſe — a con- 
n part of the Jẽ we. 

As for the term atonement, we find it onee 2coly 
in our verſion of the New Teſtament, Rom. v. 11. 
And not anly fo, bus tue alſo joy in God, through 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom we bave now 
received the atonement. The word which is thus 
rendered is xarazaym, which is elſewhere uniformly 
_ tranſlated reconciling or reconciliation, chap. xi. 15. 
2 Cor. v. 18, 19. and is no where uſed by the 
ſeventy in any paſlage relating to the legal atone- 
ments. And in this paſſage, I apprehend, the 
apoſtle means our admiſſion to the privileges of 
the church and people of Gad, through the pro- 
mulgation of the goſpel conſequent: upon the 


death of Chriſt, or, as he expreſſeth it himſelf in 


the ſecond ver. By whom wwe have acceſs (mgooayuym,) 


by faith ix ro THIS GRACE, wherein we ſtand. 


But thou gh we are already reconciled, jaftified, or 
brought into a more advantageous ſtate of rela- 
tion to God and favour with him, by means of 
the death of Chriſt, the promulgation of the goſ- 


pel and our faith in him, yet the apoſtle repre - 


ſents our obtaining a full pardon and ſalvation 
from wrath, as an effect to be yet completed. 
Ver. 9, 10. Much more then, being now juſtified by | 
bis blood, we SHALL BE ſaved from wrath through | 
bim. For if, when we were enemies, we were re- 
conciled to God by the death of bis ſon; much more 
BEING | 
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' BEING reconciled, we SHALL BE ſaved by bis life 
Then follows the text firſt quote. 

But though we do not oftener find the word 
atonement in our Englith verſion of the New 
Teſtament, yet we find, in the original, that the 
holy writers make uſe of the ſame, or of kindred 
words derived from the fame root, as that which 
the ſeventy almoſt always uſe in their verſion 
of the paſſages where the legal atonements are 
ſpoken of (:#2aowua:) and apply them to Chriſt 
with a reference to his blood, or death. a 

Hieb. ii. 17. Vpberefore in all things it behoved 
lin to be made like unto his brethren; that be 
might be a merciful and faithful bigh prieſt, in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for 
the ' fins ' of ' the people. The original word is 
ante, which might have been rendered 10 
make atonement. The apoſtle repeats and en- 
larges further on the ſame thought in the three 
laſt verſes of the fourth, and the three firſt of the 
fifth chapter. Let us confider the whole toge- 
ther. He ſeems plainly to intend a parallel be- 
tween Chriſt and the Jewiſh high prieſt, and 
the . purpoſe of their reſpective miniſtries, the 
former in heaven, the latter in the tabernacle | 
and temple on earth. 

The Jewiſh high prieſt was tabs from among 
men, and was appointed to be the miniſter by 
whom the people, when duly qualified according 
to the law, held communion with and worſhip- 

God, by whom they preſented their offer- 
ings to him with acceptance, and derived favour 
and bleſſings from him. But it was expedient 

that che — who held foch an office ſhould 
himſelf 
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himſelf ſhare wich his brethren in the infirmities 
of humanity, that he might be more ready to 
have compaſſion on the ignorant, and on them that 
are out of the way, and to afford them all the 
direction and aſſiſtance in his power. This cir- 
cumſtance would naturally encourage the people 
to be more frequent and cheerful in their atten- 
dances on the appointed ſervices. In like man- 
ner, it was expedient tb eſs, the fon of God, 
our great high prieſt, who is paſſed into the hea- 
vens, ſhould be made like unto his brethren in all 
things, that be might be merciful and faithful in 
things pertaining io God (i. e. in matters relating 
to the worſhip of God; compare chap. v. 1. 
For we have not an high prieſt which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our inſirmities, but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
fin. Now, what exhortation doth - the apoſtle 
infer from this ſubject? See chap. iv. 14. Let 
us bold faſt our profeſſion. Ver. 16. Let ns there- 
fore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace ie help in time 
of need. From this repreſentation. we gather, 
that the purpoſe of Chriſt's aronemeat and high 

prieſthood in heaven is (like the atonements 

and prieſthood under the law) to encourage 
and promote our ſteadfaſtneſs in the profeſſion 


of the goſpel, and diligence and comfort in 5 


religious worſhip, according to the inſtitutions 
ob the goſpel. ©: 

The ſame ſentiment is Rill ante n 
and the proper conſequence inculcated, chap. 
x. 19—25, Having, therefore, brethren, boldneſs ta 
enter into the holieſt by the blood of Jeſas, by a new 


an 


| 
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and living way, which be hath conſecrated for us, 
though the'vail, that is to ſay, his fleſh; and hav- 
ing an bigh prieſt over the houſe of God: Let us 
draw near with a true beart, in full aſſurance of 
faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from an evil con- 


ſcience, and our bodies waſhed with pure water. 


Let us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without 


 wwavering, for be is faithful that promiſed : And 


let us confider one another to provoke unto love and 
to good works. Not forſaking the aſſembling of 
ourſelves together as the manner of ſome is. 

In the 13th chap. ver. 11. the apoſtle having 
obſerved, that The bodies of thoſe beaſts, whoſe 


Blood is brought into the ſanctuary by the high 
prieſt for fin, are burnt without the camp: (mean- 


ing, no doubt, the bullock and goat of the 
ſin-offering, with whoſe blood the high prieſt 
made the ſolemn atonements in the tabernacle 
on the day of expiation. See Levit. xvi.) Where- 


| | fore TFeſus alſo, that be might Janttify the people 
(or conſecrate them to God) with his own blood, 
fered without the gate. He adds, Let us go 
+ | forth, therefore, unto him without the camp, bearing 
his reproach. For bere have we no continuing city, 

But we ſeel one to come. By him, therefore, let 

us offer the ſacrifice of praiſe to God continually, 

. that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his 
name. Here alſo we find the apoſtle deducing 


an exhortation to ſteadfaſtneſs in adhering to the 
profeſſion of our faith in Chriſt, and diligence 
in performing religious worſhip in his name, 
from the repeſentation of him, as having made 


atonement for us with his own blood. Query; 


; May we not collect from this paſſage,” a hint of 
es net, 


very 


ö 
* 
. 
. 
p 
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' a. very. pleaſing and ſtriking point of view in 


which to conſider the ordinance of the Lord's 


ſupper, as molt happily calculated to anſwer the 
purpoſes ſuggeſted in this text? Does it not 


ſeem likely that the apoſtle might have it in 
contemplation when he wrote it ? 


This manner of repreſenting the anieflrained 


liberty, which is granted to us by the goſpel, 


to aſſemble together, at any time, in any place, 


and under any circumſtances, to offer unto God 
the ſpiritual ſacrifices of prayer and praiſe, which 
alone are required from us, in the name of our 
great high prieſt, who appeareth always in the pre- 


ſence of God for us, was well calculated to make 


a deep impreſſion on the minds and hearts of 
the Jews, and to recommend ſo gracious a conſti- 
tution to their thankful acceptance. For they 


had felt ſeverely the inconveniences of being con- 
fined to one place of ſolemn religious worſhip, 


aſſemble there from all parts of the country, and 
even of the earth; the coſtlineſs of the ſacrifices, 
the many circumſtances which excluded them 


from the houſe of God, and the charge of the 


atonements required to reſtore them to the a” 
vilege of attending there. 

With like alluſion to the ſacrifical atonements 
appointed to cleanſe the people from thoſe defile- 
ments which rendered them unfit to appear be- 
fore God; to the miniſtrations of the high prieſt 


in the holy place for that purpoſe, and to the 


recovery and confirmation to them of the privi- 
lege of partaking in the public ſervices. of the 


the trouble and expence of being obliged to 


' 
5 


1 St. John. alſo expreſſcth the full and 
uninterrupted 


* 
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uninterrupted liberty of holding communion, or 


fellowſhip, with the Father, the Son, and the whole 
church of Chriſt, and the removal of all incapaci- 
ries, for that purpoſe, ariſing from any ſins already 
committed, which is granted to all penitent ſin- 
ners, who believe in Jeſus, by the goſpel which 


was confirmed by the death of Chriſt, and is 


now publiſhed to the world in conſequence of 
his exaltation to glory and power in heaven. See 


epiſt. 1. chap. i. ver. 3. That which we bave ſeen - 


and beard declare we unto you, that ye alſo may 
have fellowſhip with us: and truly our fellowſhip 
is with the Father, and with bis ſon Jeſus Chriſt. 
Ver. 7. If we walk in the light, as be is tn the 


light, 2 have fellowſhip one with another, and the 


Blood of Feſus Cbriſi bis ſon cleanſeth us from all fin, 


* 
w RE ne Rat — One 


Ver. 9. F we confeſs our fins, he is faithful and juſt 
to forgive us our fins, and io cleanſe us from all un- 
righteouſneſs. Chap. ii. 1, 2. If any man ſin, we 
have an advocate (comforter, napaxailev) with the 
Father, Jeſus Chriſt the righteous : and be is the 
propitiation (atonement, nap) for our fins ; but 
not for ours only, but alſo for the fins of the whole 
world, He repeats it in his exhortation to mutual 


love among chriſtians. Chap. iv. 10. Herein is 

love; not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
aud ſent his fon to be the propitiation for our fins; i. e. 
by means of his death to publiſh to us all the glad 


tidings of repentance and remiſſion of fins, and 
receive us all into the ſame relation to, and com- 
munion with himſelf and his whole church. He 
therefore: very properly adds, ver. 11. Beloved, 
0 God ſo loved US, We _— a 120 to wa one ano. 
7 nt n 
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St. Paul (Rom. iii. 25.) ſpeaks of Chriſt un- 
der the ſtrong and expreſſive figure of a mercy- 
feat (vamp; the ſeventy always uſe that word 
in this ſenſe in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers, 
and our tranſlators have ſo rendered 1t in the 
only other paſſage of the New Teſtament where 
we find it uſed, Heb. ix. 5.) to ſhew, that as 
in the tabernacle the glorious manifeſtation of 
the divine preſence reſided upon the mercy-ſear, 


and from thence God delivered the oracles of 


his will, and diſpenſed; the bleſſings of his favour 
to his people, ſo, under the new diſpenſation, 
the preſence, authority and power of God reſideth 
in Chriſt Jeſus: by him God delivereth the ever- 
laſting oracles of his truth and will to mankind, 
diſpenſeth the bleſſings of his mercy and favour to 
his people, and will continue to protect and rule 
over his church to the end of the world. To this 
high character and office he was exalted in reward 
of his. obedience unto death; and by the goſpel 
which he hath promulgated unto all men in the ex- 
_ ecution of that office, we are taught the righteouſ- 
neſs of God, i. e. the manner in which God will 
freely forgive and accept of penitent ſinners, 
even by ſincere faith in Jeſus, particularly, in 
his death, and the conſequences of his death; 
or, as the apoſtle ſpeaks, ver. 21. But now be 
righteouſneſs of God is manifefted without the law, 
' being witneſſed by the law and the prophets. 22. 


Even the righteouſneſs of God, which is by means 


of faith of Chriſt Jeſus, unto all and upon all them 
that believe. 24. Being juſtified freely by bis 
grace, by means of the redemption (or deliverance) 
which is in Feſus Chriſt, 25. Whom God hath 
Ne. IV. Yol HE Le © 7 2 
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fet forth as a mercy-ſeat (by means of faith in hi; 
blood) to declare his righteouſneſs, for the remiſſion 
of fins that are paſt, through the forbearance of 
God. 26. To declare AT THIS TIME his righte- 
ouſneſs : that he might be juſt, and the Juftifier of 
him that believeth in Jeſus. 
Thus J have taken notice of, and endeavoured 
to explain all the paſſages of the New Teſtament 
where I find the words wnaorguai, inaomes and mnafngioy 
made uſe of and applied to Chriſt; and J ap- 
prehend, that they all relate only to the eſtabliſn- 
ment and confirmation of thoſe advantages we 
at preſent enjoy by the goſpel, and particularly 
of a free and uninterrupted liberty of worſhipping 
God according to the inſtitutions of Chriſt, 
granted unto us, in conſequence of his death: 
_ juſt as the legal atonements ſerved (though far 
more imperfectly) ſimilar purpoſes under that 
diſpenſation. 
Let us now turn to ſome other paſſages of 
the New Teſtament, which, without referring to 
the legal atonements, och us, that it was the 
deſign of Chriſt's death, that he ſhould be inveſt- 
ed with authority and power to call all men to 
the acknowledgement and obedience of the true 
God, and to the faith in him; to confer on all 
Who believe in him forgiveneſs of ſins, and the 
privileges of the people of God, with full and 
unreſtrained liberty of acceſs to God, in the 
appointed duties of religion offered up in his 
name, and to unite them all into one body, or 
church, to be edified in faith and holineſs to a 
meetneſs for eternal life. Thus our Lord him- 
18 John x. 15. 16, 17. iy down my life 
* 
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for the ſheep ;, and other ſheep ] have which are not 
of this fold: them alſo I muſt bring, and they ſhall 
bear my voice; and there fhall be one fold, and 


one ſhepherd. Therefore doth my Father love me, ,,_ .«..., .) Wl 


becauſe I lay down 50 U ife, bat i . Fe i. | 
again. 

St. Paul, writing to the Epheſians, among 
many other things to the ſame purpoſe, ſays, 

chap. i. 9, 10. Having made known unto us the 
myſtery of his will, according to his good pleaſure,.. 
obich be hath purpoſed in himſelf : That in the 
diſpenſation of the fulneſs of times, he might gather 
| Together in one all things in Chriſt, both which are 

in heaven, and which are in earth, even in him. 
Chap. ii. 13, &c. But now in Chriſt Jeſus, ye, 
who ſometimes were far off, are made nigh by the 
blood of Chriſt. For be is our peace, who bath 
made both one ; — that he might reconcile both unto 
God in one body by the croſs, having ſlain the enmity 
thereby; and came and preached, peace unto you 
which were afar off, and to them that were nigh. 
For | through him we both bave an acceſs by one 
fpirit unto the Father, &c. to the end. And to 
the Coloſſians he writes, chap. i. 13, 14. Giving 
thanks unto the Father —who bath delivered us from 
the power of darkneſs, and hath tranſlated us into 
the kingdom of his dear ſon. In whom we have 
redemption through (or by means of) bis blood, the 
_ » forgtueneſs of fins. —Ver. 19, 20, 21, 22. For it 
pleaſed the Father — (having made peace through 
the blaod of bis croſs) by him to reconcile all things 
unto himſelf. — And you, that were ſometime alien- 


dated, and enemies in your mind by wicked works, 


' yet now hath he reconciled, in the body of his fleſh ; 
* ON by means of ) death, to preſent you 
E2 Holy 
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holy and unblameable and unreproveable in his fight, 
I might refer alſo to 2 Cor. v. 17. to the end. 
Eph. i. 5, 6, 7. and many other ſimilar texts. 
In all theſe paſſages, the death of Chriſt is re- 
preſented as the means by which the reconcili- 
ation, - redemption, or deliverance of mankind 
is effected, and the forgiveneſs of ſins already 
- conferred on believers, through the free grace 
of God, in order to their improvement in ho- 
lineſs, by the influences of the example, doctrine 
añd inſtitutions of Chriſt, which are provided 
for the benefit of the whole community of his 
church. But I do not recollect any text, where 
the death of Chriſt is repreſented, as the cauſe, 
| - reaſon, or motive why God hath conferred theſe 


bleflings on men. 


What aſpect the obſervations propoſed in this 
diſſertation, may bear upon certain particular 
doctrines, or ſyſtems of doctrines, I pretend 


not to determine, nor am I much concerned. 


I mean only to ſubmit them to the careful 
conſideration and judgment of the ſerious 
and candid reader, praying with the apoſtle, 
Eph. i. 9, &c. That we all might be filled 
with the knowledge of bis will, in all wiſdom and 
ſpiritual underſtandings That we might walk wor- 
thy of the Lord unto all pleaſing, being fruiiſul in 
2 good work, and increafmg in the knowledge of 
-E | f : ; # 


To. 
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Gru NM, 


Am always pleaſed with a writer, whatever 
be his ſentiments, who diſcovers ſo- diſpaſſi- 
onate a temper as your correſpondent Bereanus. 
I muſt declare at the ſame time, however, 
that there appears to me to be little weight 
in any of the arguments he has offered, in ſup- 
port of the hypotheſis for which he contends. 
I might, indeed, think differently, were there 
no other texts of {criprure relating to the per- 
ſon of Chriſt, but thoſe he has produced. But 
he well knows that there are many other texts, 
which ſeem to ſome chriſtians, to militate as 
ſtrongly againſt the pre- exiſtence, as thoſe 
which he has quoted, ſeem to him to favour 
that doctrine. I might preſent your readers 
with a long liſt gf ſuch texts, and then infer 
after his example, becauſe Jeſus is repeatedly 
called, a man, a man, in all things made like unto 
us, fin only excepted, &c. it is plain, that all my 
opponents are under the influence of the moſt 
inveterate prejudices, and that no words nor 
Janguage, however preciſely determining the 
humanity of Chriſt, would be ſufficient to con- 
vince them.* But I chooſe to take a different 
method. I will look to thoſe texts, upon which 
Bereanus himſelf reſts, as the everlaſting pil- 
| * of his faith. 
I will only previouſly obſerve, that the firſt 
nations we receive are but too apt to influence 


5 8 * See Theological Repoſitory, Vol. III. p. 4 
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us as long as we live. Even the ſounds of words, 


to which we have been early habituated to 


aſcribe ſome peculiarity, venerable and awful 
meaning, almoſt always affect us in a different 
manner from other words of exactly the ſame 
ſignification. The grace of God, for inſtance, even 
after we know that it means no more than t be 
favour of God, will continue to make a different 
kind of impreſſion on us, until we recollect our- 
ſelves, from what he favour of God does. To 
ſome prepoſſeſſion of this kind I attribute it, that 
Bereanus ſhovld derive the pre-exiſtent ſcheme 
from John vi. 36, 62. after the excellent, and, 
1 think, unanſwerable obſervations of your cor- 
reſpondent Patrobas, upon theſe paſſages. He 
has been taught to believe, that Jeſus Chriſt did 
not begin to exiſt when he was born or pro- 
duced. There are ſome texts which, taken inde- 
pendently, and by a forced conſtruction, may be 
made to expreſs this doctrim. Upon theſe he 
has fixed; and after, it would ſeem to me, tor- 
turing them a little; he concludes all thoſe to 
be in the dark, who do not inſtantly adopt his 
ſcheme. 1 hope I do not miſrepreſent him. 
I would only refer any one to thoſe few texts 
which he has quoted, and the only texts which 
he could quote, in favour of his hypotheſis, and 
then alk, if he has not put a very forced con- 
| ſtruction upon them. To begin with Phil. ii. 6, 
7, 8. which he thus renders: Who being in the 
form of God, did not look upon likeneſs to God, 
as 4 thing to be coveted; but emptied himſelf, and 
took the form of a ſervant, when made in the lite- 


neſs of men, ans being found i in condition as aman, 
„„ 
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be bumbled himſelf, becoming obedient unto death, 

even the death of the croſs. His paraphraſe is 
Who being in a godlike condition in the hea- 
« venly world was not defirous to continue in ſuch a 
© godlike ſtate; but diveſted himſelf of his glory, 
© aſſumed humanity, in a very mean and low con- 
dition, and being thus brought into the ſtate of a 
man, he humbled bimſelf yet more, by ſubmitting 
even to death, the painful and ignominious 
© death of crucifixion.” Now, when we com- 
pare the paraphraſe with the text, we ſee that 
theſe paſſages, * in the heavenly world, was not 
« deſirous to continue in ſuch a godlike ſtate, 
« aſſumed humanity, and being thus brought 
© into the ſtate of a man, humbled himſelf yet 
© more,” are additions to the text. Yet, this 
illuſtration, Bereanus ſays, ſeems quite natural, 


and gives to each expreſſion its plain, literal 3 


meaning. What ſeems to have led him into 
this train of thinking, is the ſuppolition that 
the apoſtle here had a gradation in his eye. 
But we find no neceſſity that I can diſcover for 
making this ſuppoſition. Why might not Chriſt 
be in the form of God, and in the form of a 
ſlave at the ſame time? There is no mention of 
different times in the text, but rather, it would 
appear, of the ſame time. bo being, or who at 
the ſame time that he was in the form of God, 
took the form of a ſlave, ſeems to be the natural 
meaning of the apoſtle, and conveys a ſenti- 
ment moſt honourable to Jeſus. The order, 
therefore, of which our author ſpeaks, and 
which he apprehends to be inverted by this 
ne is, in my opinion, merely imaginary. 

4 But, 
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But, another thing which ſeems to have miſled 
Bereanvs, is the ſuppoſition that Jeſus emptied 
himſelf of the form of God. Taking the words 
as he has rendered them, the connection oblig- 
eth us to conclude, that it was the likeneſs of 
God, of which Jeſus diveſted bimſelf. Who 
© being in the form, the repreſentative or ambaſ- 
© /ador of God, did not look upon likeneſs to 
© God as a thing to be coveted, but emptied 

© himſelf of Ibis. = 
What has been here ſaid, may ſerve to remove 
the objections, that are ſtarted againſt what is 
called the Socinian hypotheſis, from 2 Cor. viii. 
9. For ye know the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
who, though he was rich, yet for your ſakes be- 
came poor, that ye, through his poverty, might be 
rich. Here the apoſtle does not appear to me, 
to refer at all to our Lord's exiſtence, in a ſtate 
of glory and happineſs in the celeſtial realms, 
before his appearance in this world, but ſolely 
to his condition in this world, and to mean that 
he was rich and poor at the ſame time. He 
was certainly rich during his earthly pilgrimage, 
in the divine communications, being the well- 
beloved of the Father, having received all power 
from him, and enjoying the moſt intimate and 
uninterrupted communion with him. Yet, 
while he was thus highly honoured and beloved 
of God, he cheerfully ſubmitted to all human 
adverſity, and was the humbleſt of the ſons of 
men. In this ſenſe of the words, there is a 
great propriety and force in the apoſtle's addreſs, 
nor is there, as far as I can ſee, the leaſt force 
GER NT put 
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put upon them.* Neither can I perceive upon 
what foundation Bereanus affirms that“ the con- 
trary interpretation is moſt honourable to Jeſus, 

and that, if he had no exiſtence before his in- 
carnation, there was no merit in his being poor, 
any more than in the poverty of any other man.“ 
J rather take this to be a round aſſertion. For, 
how does this writer know, but the great merit 
aſcribed to Jeſus on account of his humility, 
may be well grounded, though he may not be 
able to diſcover it fully, or may be miſtaken as 
to the pre- exiſtence. Muſt the matter depend 
upon his bare opinion? He will think, 1 hope, 
upon cool reflection, that he has here expreſſed 
himſelf in too poſitive a manner. Beſides, it 
ſhould be conſidered, that the poverty of Chriſt 
did not relate to his want of riches merely, 
but to his whole condition, to the reviling, 
hatred.and abuſe he met with, and to his god- 
like behaviour under theſe circumſtances; and 
had he ever an equal, in this reſpect, if we con- 
ſider his conduct throughout, particularly in the 

laſt ſcene of all? Bereanus, indeed, intimates 
that he had not only equals, but, if we are to 
carry our ideas of his humility no farther, even 
ſuperiors. © If,” ſays he, “our Redeemer did 
not fill an exalted ſtation in the heavenly world, 

before his conception and birth, the great en- 


»Let it be conſidered what kind of · riches the apoſtle 
Lager of when he ſays, that ye might be rich: certainly 

t of holineſs and divine communications which they pal. 
ſeſſed already; for he ſays, ver. 7. As ye abound in every 
thing, in faith, in utterance, in knowledge, and in all dili- 


gence, and in your love to us. He muſt mean then that Chriſt 
was rich in a ſimilar kind, V161Lt1vs, 7 8 oges 
2 | 1 comiums 


K 
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comiums given to his humility and grace, in 
this and the paſſage before explained, may be 
applied in the ſame ſenſe to ſeveral of the 
apoſtles.” He ſays again, © In what inſtances 
did our Lord diſcover his humility and grace, 
in which they did not diſcover theirs.” And 
again, «Did he give up any temporal advan- 
tages? He never poſleſſed any. Whereas ſome 
pf them gave up their all, and forfeited the 
favour of the great and the learned, which they 
had enjoyed.” In anſwer to all this, I will only 
propoſe a few queries. Did the apoſtles diſ- 
cover their humility in the ſame degree that he 
did? Which of them was uniformly humble 
like him? Which of them ſo rich as he? Far- 
ther; How did they acquire their humility ? 
Was not he their example and guide? Did they 
not learn of him? Was not he the original ? 
Were not they copyiſts? Does not he ſay, Witb- 
out me ye can do nothing ? c. Be of good cheer, 
I HAVE ovERCOME THE worRLD®* And, had not 
they the evidence of his reſurrection to arm them 
with fortitude ? ; 
If the foregoing obſervations ſhall be find 
ta have any weight in them, but few remarks _ 
will be neceſſary upon the remaining texts which 
this writer, has quoted. I cannot help expreſſing 
my ſurprize that John iii. 16. ſhould be of the 
number, God fo loved the world, Sc. © A con- 
ſiderable ſtreſs,” ſays B. „ appears to be laid 
upon the terms orly-begotten Son; and if our 
Lord enjoyed glory — happineſs in the pre- 
ſence of God in heaven, and was an object of 


his affection and delight, it was amazing benevo- 
lence 


on the hin ext ciftence of Chri jp. 


1. indeed in the Supreme Being to ſend = 
into this world,” &c. But, ſurely the benevo- 
lence of God was equally amazing, ſuppoſing 
that his well-beloved ſon had no exiſtence before 
his bath.  -- 

The next text, which our author produces in in 
favour of his hypotheſis, is Heb. 1. 2. By whom 
alſo he, God, made the worlds. © The word 
tranſlated worlds, he ſays, << ſhould have been 
rendered ages, and denotes the religious diſpen- 
ations, which God hath granted to mankind, 
the laſt and moſt excellent of which chriſtians 
enjoy.” He' likewiſe acknowledges, that the 
word rendered made, may be rendered conſtituted, 
or that the whole paſſage ſhould run, by whom 
God conſtituted the ages, Yet, hence he con- 
_ cludes, * Jeſus muſt, therefore, have exiſted _ 
long before his incarnation.” How precipitate! 
If, indeed, the ages here manifeſtly ſignified all 
the ages of time, B's inference muſt have been 

juſt; for Jeſus muſt certainly have exiſted du- 
ring thoſe ages, over which he had dominion. 
Bur there ſeems no more reaſon for this ſuppo- 
ſition, than for ſuppoſing that the ages we are 

ſpeaking of ſignify eternity, and that, becauſe 
the prophet Iſaiah calls Chriſt 7be. Father of 
the ages; it 1s therefore to be inferred from the 
text under conſideration, that God made Chriſt 
the Father of eternity, or that God made Chriſt 
to be himſelf. It is beyond all doubt, however, 
that Chriſt had no dominion over the ages pre- 
_ ceding his birth. For, he did not enter into 
his kingdom until after his reſurrection. Theſe 
ages, —— which God conſtituted by his 
on, 
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Son, or under his Son, or which he put in 12 


ſecbion to bim, according to chap. ii. 5.“ are no 


other than the ages that commenced with his 


being exalted by the right hand of God, or thoſe 
ages which ſucceeded the Jewiſh diſpenſation. 
To convince B. that nothing more is intended 
in John viii. 58. than that Chriſt was greater 


than Abraham, it will be ſufficient, I hope, to 


refer him again to the whole diſcourſe, particu- 
_ larly the thirty-third, thirty-fifth, thirty-ſixth, 


Fs 


fifty - firſt, fifty ſecond and fifty-third ver. It was 


this truth which offended the Jews at firſt, and it 
was the frequent repetition of this truth, which ſo 
violently incenſed them againſt our Lord at laſt. 
He firſt, we ſee, made himſelf greater than 
Abraham, by offering them freedom, who were 
the children of Abraham. Secondly; He claims 
the ſame pre- eminence, by promiſing that his 
followers ſhould never ſee death, which was a 


privilege that the Jews could not pretend to 


have received from Abraham. He, in the next 
place, proves this ſuperiority, in theſe words, 
Your father Abraham rejoiced to fee my day, and 
be ſaw it, and was glad. To this the Jews, as 
they thought, made a witty reply, Thou art not 
yet fifty years old, and baſt thou ſeen Abraham ? 
He had not ſaid, we find, that he ſaw Abraham, 


In this text the apoſtle ſeems intentionally to explain | 


what he means by the word aor/d or age, in this epiſtle: 
the age or\ diſpenſation which the prophets had foretold as 
2 come; this is the age or world of auh, aue ſpeak. Again 
he ſpeaks, chap. vi. 5. of the powers of the avorld to come, i. e. 
the extraordinary powers which God hath granted to authen- 
” pes chriſtian diſpenſation, Vioirius. b 
ut 
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but that Abraham ſaw his day. And what day 
could poſſibly be meant here, according to the 
common uſe of language, but ſome-future day, 
or the time when he would make his appearance 
in our world? It was very uſual with the pro- 
phets to expreſs themſelves after this manner, 
I ſaw, Sc. that is, I fore-knew that ſuch per- 
ſonages ſhould appear, or that ſuch events ſhould 
come to paſs, in ſome future period, or at ſuch 
a purticular future period. But, neither does 
our Lord ſay, in his anſwer to this reply, that 
he ſaw Abraham, but before Abraham was, I am; 
which phraſe does not fo much imply, I appre- 
hend, that he exiſted 1n the divine decree before 
Abraham, as that he was ſpoken of, and pro- 
miſed before Abraham. Abraham was unknown 
to the world, until his birth. But Chriſt was 
promiſed from the beginning, as the ſeed of the 
woman, who ſhould be able to accompliſh more 
than any other man, who muſt, therefore, be- 
greater than Abraham. 5 55 
The only remaining text which B. has intro- 
duced in ſupport of his hypotheſis, is John 
xvii. 5. O Fatber, glorify thou me with thine own 
ſelf, with the glory which I bad with thee before 
the world was. The language uſed Matt. xxv. 
34. he ſay, is not parallel. Be it ſo. The Lamb 
ain from the foundation of the world, is ſorely 
parallel language. 8 
I need go no farther in remarking upon the 
foregoing texts, as the doctrine in queſtion does 
not ſo much depend upon the phraſeology of 
ſome particular paſſages of ſcripture, as upon 
the general character that is given us of Chriſt 


by 
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by all the ſacred writers. All the prophets ſpeak 
of him as a man, a man of the ſame nature with 
other men, their brotber and their fellow. Ac- 
cordingly, the evangeliſts and apoſtles teach us, 
that he was born of a woman like all other men, 
that he grew in ſtature and in wiſdom like them, 
and that he was ſubject to thirſt, and hunger, 
and fatigue, and pain, and ſorrow, and death, 
as much as any other human being. He him- 
ſelf was not aſhamed to call us brethren. Un- 
der the character of mediator, and the anointed 
ſaviour, he has no other appellation but that of 
man. There is one mediator between God and man, 
the man Chriſt Jeſus. And accordingly, he is 
declared, to have been a partaker of fleſh and 
blood, to have had a ſoul, and to have been 
tempted in all points like as we are, fin only 
excepted, and to be made in all things like unto _ 
his brethren. Now, does not this account of 
_-Chriſt oblige us to explain the moſt lofty ex- 
preſſions concerning him, in perfect conſiſtency 
with his having had no exiſtence before his birth? 
There is nothing equivocal in the term man, 
man that was born, that was an infant, that was ſub- 
ject to all human infirmities, not death e ee 15 
Could as plain and poſitive language be 
duced from ſcripture, on the other ſide o he 
queſtion, B. might triumph with ſome reaſon. 
Was it ſaid, that Jeſus was not a man, that he 
exiſted long before his incarnation, that he was 
happy ages before his appearance in this world, 
and that during the days of his fleſh, he was 
only degraded into the mean condition of a man, 


| having before he was born filled a _ ſtation 


in 
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in the heavenly world; then might we be charg- 
ed with inveterate prejudices. But, until ſuch 
paſſages of ſcripture can be produced as thus 
poſitively declare the pre- exiſtence, let not the 
advocates for this doctrine, eſpecially while there 
are ſuch clouds of witneſſes againſt it, lay claim 
to infallibility, and dogmatically aſſert, that no 
other chriſtians are open to conviction. 
RATIONALIS. 


— 


To the Editors of che Theological Repoſitory. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Beg leave, through the channel of your very 
uſeful Repoſitory, to offer my mite towards 
elucidating a paſſage of ſcripture, which has in- 
volved ſome men of genius and learning, in the 
' wildeſt reveries. I have two reaſons for ſoli- 
citing this favour. If I am wrong, I would 
thankfully receive information; and, If I am 
right, I would freely communicate the reſult of 
my inquiries to others. 
The paſſage is, 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20. By which. 
alſo, Chriſt went and preached unto the ſpirits in 
priſon, which ſometime were di obedient, when once 
the long-ſuffering of God waited in the days of Noab, . 
while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that 
15, eight ſouls, were ſaved by water. This apoſtle, 
In the preceding verſe, led the attention of his 
converts to the glorious example of Chriſt, who 
_ alſo bath once ſuffered for fins, the juſt for the un- 


580 that he mi _ bring us to Gad, being put 10 
deal 
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death in the fleſh, but quickened by the ſpirit : It. 4s 
added, by which alſo he went, and preached unto 
the ſpirits in priſon. By which, that is, by his 
death and reſurrection, or, as the apoſtle ſays, 
by his being put to death in the fleſh; and 
quickened by the ſpirit, he went and preached | 
to the ſpirits in priſon. 
We ſhall now inquire, who were the ſpirits 
in priſon; and to this purpoſe, I think, we need 
only read a prediction of Iſaiah, concerning the 
1mportant conſequences to all nations, of the 
great Meſſiah's coming into the world; 7 the 
Lord, ſays the prophet, ſpeaking in the name 
of Jehovah, have called thee (Chriſt) in righteou/- 
neſs, and will hold thine band, and will keep thee 
and give thee for a covenant to the people, for a 
light of the Gentiles ; io open the blind eyes, to bring 
cx? the pee, from the priſon, and them that ſit 
in darkneſs from the priſon houſe. The ſpirits in 
priſon, then, were all the Gentiles, and all the 
. Jews likewife, who fit in darkneſs, or who, 
through fear of death, were all their life-time 
ſubject to bondage, that is, in ſhort, all the 
children of men.“ The only difficulty attend- 
ing this interpretation, is, that it is afterwards 
fſaid of theſe priſoners, that they were ſometime 
Aiſobedient, . once the long-ſuffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
Preparing, wherein few, that is, eight ſouls, were 
 faved by water. But this ſeems to be no more 


That peter borrowed this mode of expreſſion from 
Iſaiah, and that the prophet uſed it in relation to thoſe to 
whom the goſpel ſhould be preached ; ſee alſo chap, Ixi. 1. 

DOOR Tr Luke i iv. 18, Kc. VIGILIUS. 


than _— 
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than a figurative expreſſion, ſignifying not the 
ſame individuals, but priſoners of the ſame kind 

with that rebellious people, who lived before the 
flood, and who were ſhut up in the gloomy 
manſions of ſin and death, with all the terrible 
judgments of God hanging over their heads. 
As if the apoſtle had ſaid, „Our Lord went 
and preached to thoſe ſpirits, that is, to thoſe 
men who were priſoners, in the ſame ſenſe, 
that all thoſe children of diſobedience formerly 
were, when the long-ſuffering of God waited, 
without any effect, for their repentance, and fal- 
vation, in the days of Noah.” Before the flood, 
very nearly the whole human race had cor- 
rupted their ways, and had ſo deeply immerſed 
themſelves in all iniquities, , that they could 
have no reaſonable hope of the mercies of 
God beyond the grave. Whea the flood 
came, they could have no other proſpect, but 
the blackneſs of darkneſs for ever. The time 
was, when the day of ſalvation ſhone upon 
them, when they might have repented, and ob- 

| tained the forgiveneſs of God. But, this time 
was now no more. They, having abuſed all 
the meſſages of Divine Grace, and laughed 
to ſcorn == benevolent diſpenſation. which was 
calculated to ſave them, found at laſt, to their 
eternal confuſion, that they had been ſporting 
with their owa lives, that there was a God, 
who judgeth in the earth, and that their de- 
ſtruction was inevitable. The floods, yea, the 
floods encompaſſed them, and they could find 
no place of refuge where they might reſt their 
feet, or look for ſafety or deliverance, but de- 
No. 1 Vol. HE- Fi ſpairing, 
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ſpairing, groaning, dying, ſunk into. the dreary 
priſon of the grave. | 

In a priſon of the ſame kind were all the 
children of men, when the ſun of righteouſneſs 
diffuſed the bright beams of his heavenly light 
upon them. The Gentiles had fo aſtoniſhingly 
darkened the candle of the Lord within them, 
by their almoſt incredible ſuperſtitions, and enor- 
mous iniquities, that only clouds and ſhadows 
could ſurround them. Plato, indeed, had writ- 
ten ſo excellently upon the immortality of the 
ſoul, as to pleaſe, and in ſome meaſure to ſatisfy 
| thoſe, who thought deeply upon the ſubject. 
But few, very few, of the bulk of mankind, 
had leiſure to examine, or ſtrength of mind 
_ enough to perceive the force of his arguments. 
And of theſe few, ſome of the greateſt could be 
no longer convinced than when they were reading 
his book. This was the caſe with Cato, who, 
while he was reading, both admired the wiſdom 
of Plato, and believed that the diflolution of 
the body did not at all infer the death -of the 
ſoul. But, no ſooner did he lay down Plato's 
book, than all his doubts and fears returned. 
Nay, Socrates himſelf, the maſter and guide of 
Plato, and the wonder and luminary of the 
heathen world, though he fell a ſacrifice to his 
noble oppoſition to the reigning ſuperſtitions 
and idolatries of his country, yet, when the laſt 
ſcene came to open upon him, could not help 
wavering and giving way to many deſponding 
thoughts, and fearful apprehenſions. But, ex- 
cept Socrates and a few others, the whole hea- 
then world was Buried in abſolute darkneſs. 

| Their 
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Their proſpects i into futurity were founded upon 
mere conjectures, which, like a dream of the 
night, might make ſome tranſient impreſſions, 
but muſt ſhortly after leave them in a ſtate of 
diſconſolate ſuſpenſe, or agonizing deſpair. Or, 


- if they could have ſeen farther than they did, 


they were ſo reprobate in all their ways, and 
lived ſo univerſally as if there was no God in 
the world, that they muſt have rather dreaded 
the poſſibility of a future ſtate, in which they 
ſhould be called to an account, than wiſhed to 
know- that ſuch a ſtate. was really intended for 
them. And, as to the Jews, it is well known 
that one ſect among them abſolutely. denied a 
future ſtate, and that all the other ſects were ſo 
ſenſual, hypocritical, and ſo abominably diſobe- 
dient to the laws of God, that if they at all 
looked beyond the grave, it muſt have been 

with bitter anguiſh, and with all thoſe excruci- 
| ating horrors, which the juſt dread of their of- 


ſended Maker and Sovereign tended to raiſe. 


So that all mankind might well have been de-- 
ſcribed /pirits in priſon, when the Great Meſ- 
ſiah came to releaſe them from their bondage, 
to redeem and reſtore them. They were not 
only impriſoned by the ſtrong holds of death, 
which they could never break through by their 
own ſtrength, but by the ſtill more galling fet- 
ters of ſin which they could never remove, from 
which they could deviſe no rende ut to 
extricate themſelves. 
We have now only to ſnew, in what fink it - 
was that our Lord went, and preached to theſe 
ſpirits in priſon. And, this we learn, from the 
F f 2 - 
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words immediately preceding the text, was by 
his death and reſurrection. After theſe events, 
having gone forth, as the word rotes, ſhould 
have . rendered, that is, having aſcended to 
heaven, he, by his apoſtles, and upon the foun- 
dation of his victory over the grave, publiſhed 
his goſpel to the lame and the blind, and to thoſe 
that were afar off as well as to thoſe that were 
nigh. His death, in defence of that divine reli- 
gion which he caught, was a proof that he him- 
ſelf was fully convinced of the infallible truth of 
all his doctrines: and, his reſurre&ion from the 
dead, was a demonſtration, that he was indeed 
the well-beloved of the Father, his authoriſed 
meſſenger, and that the God of truth was the 
ſupreme, original author of that great ſalvation, 
which has founded in our ears. By his death 
and reſurrection, therefore, he has preached 
liberty to the captives, opened the priſon doors 


which darkened and confined the old world, and 


called, and aſſiſted the priſoners to come forth 
out of their priſon houſe. By his death and refur- 
rection he has aſcertained to us, beyond the poſſi- 
bility of deception, that all the good tidings of 
great joy which the goſpel contains are the meſ- 
ſages of God, who cannot lie, nor ſuffer any 
poſſible change or ſhadow of turning; and that 
all the protmiſes and threatenings, and all the 
terms of acceptance propoſed to us in the goſ- 
pel, are likewiſe divine emanations from the God 
of all power, wiſdom, merey, and love. Theſe 
were, accordingly, the grand points upon which 
all! ue, er built the divine bene and 

infinite 
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feds importance of our holy religion.“ I 


Chriſt be not riſen, ſaid they, then is our preach- 
ing vain, and your faith is alſo vain. But Chriſt 
is riſen from the dead, and become the firft 


fruits of thoſe that ſleep: therefore, God was 


with him, and all the doctrines he taught were 
the great truths of God; and, therefore, we alſo 
ſhall be raiſed, and ſhortly appear before his 
aweful tribunal, to give an account of the deeds 
that we: have done in the body, when the wicked 
ſhall be puniſhed with an everlaſting deſtruction, 
but all the truly penitent and reformed, crown- 
ed with everlaſting ſalvation. And, indeed, with- 
out the death of Chriſt, we cannot think of any 
other method, by which the divinity of our 
religion could have been fo fully confirmed 
to us. For had he been before his crucifixion 
carried up viſibly into heaven, though the ſpec- 
tators might hence aſſuredly have concluded that 


he was a perſon in high favour with God, and 
alſo that he was the faithful meſſenger of God, 
yet to thoſe who would otherwiſe have doubted 


the poſſibility of a revival from death, nothin 
but the real reſurrection of a real man, who —— 
been really dead, could have wrought a thorough 
conviction, But the death and reſurrection of 
| Chriſt place every thing upon a ſure bottom, and 
—_ all that we can 1 wiſh them to prove. We 


* 1 . wh apoſtle adds in the cif and 22d 
verſes—Baptifm (the token of our admiſſion to the privileges 
of chriſtianity) doth alſo now ſave us—through, or by megns of 
the reſurrection of Feſus Chriſt : Who is gone into heaven, and 
ts on the right hand of God, angels and authorities and powers 
_ made ſubjed unto him. VIG1LIUS. 
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are ſure that no being can raiſe from the dead, 

or reſtore life to thoſe from whom it is once 
taken, but God the author of all being, or thoſe 
who are ſent by him, and act immediately under 
his authority and by his power, and we are ſure 
that God would not give his ſeal to a liar. We 
ate ſvre, therefore, that chriſtianity is true, and 
that our Lord, by the moſt irreſiſtible arguments 


at firſt preached, and is ſtill preaching to the 


ſpirits in priſon; that is, we are ſure, that the 
goſpel ſalvation is founded upon the moſt incon- 
teſtible evidences, even the reſurrection of Chriſt 
our Lord from the dead. 
RATIONALIS. 
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| To theEditorsof the Theologia Repolitory. 


Gen TLEMEN, 


I ſend you a few detached e out "of hive 

different papers on the Socinian controverſy. 
Number 1. is an anſwer to the two firſt pieces 
of Chariſtes, entitled, A Defence of Dr. 
Lardner, vol. II. of your Repoſitory for 1770, 
No. 1. and No. 2. p. 65—83. occaſioned by 

my Remarks, publiſned in vol. I. of your Re- 
poſitory for 1769, p. 431. Number 2. con- 
tains remarks on the laſt piece of Chariſtes, 
publiſhed in vol. III. of your Repoſitory, for 
1771, p. 58. Number 3. contains remarks 

on Dr. Dawſon's ſermons on the Logos. 
8 wy number 1. ac the following ex- 
tracts | 


1 e 
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DENY that I ever admitted the juſtneſs of 
Dr. :Lardner's obſervations on the goſpel 
x St. John, and after certain obſervations thus 
proceed. To underſtand the goſpel of St. 
John, it is neceſſary. to know the hiſtory of 
the chriſtian church about that time, and 
the age immediately ſucceeding. Some an- 
cient ſects of heretics (as they were then call- 
ed) entertairied very weak and extravagant no- 
tions of Almighty God, and our Lord Chriſt. 
I have no ſuſpicion that the Socinians enter- 
tain thoſe notions; but in the denial of his 
pre- exiſtence, and, I will take the liberty to add, 
in the opinion that he was a mere man, both 
agree. It is alſo the opinion of the moſt learn- 
ed in the ancient hiſtory of the church, that 
the preface of the apoſtle John's goſpel, was in- 

tended, though leſs directly, as a proteſt againſt 
thoſe errors, and a preſervative from them. 
Now if the apoſtle John wrote his goſpel with 
this view, it is a ſufficient refutation of the 
Socinian, doctrine, with thoſe who admit-his in- 
ſpiration in the - moſt moderate ſenſe of the | 
term. Room can hardly be allowed for the full 
illuſtration of the arguments, in ſupport of this 
aſſertion, It is ſufficient to obſerve, that on 
this ſuppoſition, the ſenſe put upon the. firſt 
chapter of St. John's goſpel, is plain, eaſy, na- 
tural; but ſo far as I remember upon any 
other, forced and far fetched. If any one ſhall 
ſay, that this is only my aſſertion, J refer the 
learned reader to the ancient hiſtory of the 
church, and to the progfs of it (viz, of my aſ- 
e r which will ariſe. from the eee 
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the apoſtle John's preface to the goſpel, arid 
the paſſages in his epiſtles relating to our Lord 
Chriſt, with the errors as to the nature and 
mode of his exiſtence, which it is ſaid they were 
intended to refute; and 1 believe that he will 
bes convinced with me, that this hypotheſis is 
the true key to the meaning of the evangeliſt 
on this ſubject. He will ſee the reaſon of the 
difference betwixt the apoſtle John and the reſt 
of the evangelifts. I mean, not with regard to 
truth and ſubſtance, but the new and very ex- 
traordinary ſtile and manner of writing uſed by 
the apoſtle John on this ſubject, which, on every 
other ſuppoſition; is altogether atiaccountable, and 
which feeffis to me very extraordinary; none of 
the critics on the Socinian ſide, have ſo much 
as attempted to account. for it, He vill ſee 1 
had obſerved: in the firſt piece, that our Lord's 

exaltation was unaccountable, if his pre-exiſtence 
and his ſuperior digbity in that ſtate were 
| denied; it 15 added, al his miraculous birth 
and conception appear to me equally un- 
acboumable. Fo this fabje& we may, with great 
propfiety; apply the maxim of the poet, Nec 
Deus interfit,- nit dignns vindice nodus inciderit. 
What 6ceafion, it may be aſked (and it will 
not cafily be anfwered) was there for all 
this parade; this waſte of miracles, to to bring 
into the | world one who, in his infant ſtate, 
(which according to the Socinians was his origi- 
nal ſtate) was not, nor ebuld poſſibly be greater 
than Ohatiſtts, myſelf, or the moſt inconfider- 
able individual of mankind? If Chariſtes can 
account upon his principles for the miraculous 


conception, Kc. 3 he would do it; if he 
would 
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would ſupport the cauſe he defends, he muſt do 
it. If he cannot, he muſt deny, as others have 
done before him, the truth of thoſe parts of the 
goſpel hiſtory which relate to this ſubject. - But 
then, another difficulty will meet him; in 
opinion equally great, viz. the difficulty of af” 
certaining and fixing the criterion, by which we 
are to diltinguiſh the ſpurious parts of the goſpel 
hiſtory, from thoſe that are genuine and au- 
thentic. For my part, if F believed that our 
Lord exiſted not in à ſtate of ſuperior dignity 
before his incarnation, as well as that he was 
born a metre human being (I take both theſe 
together) I ſhould: think it moſt probable, that 
he came into the world in the common courſe 
of nature, and that he was as much the ſon of 
Jofeph as of Mary. This was, indeed, the opi- 
nion of an ancient ſet who denied the pre- exiſt- 


ence, and 1 really think that they were more 


conſiſtent with themſelves, thati my good friend 
the Retmatker, and his-adhetents are, ot can be, 
if the truth of their grand diſtinguiſhing prin- 
ciple; viz. the non pfe-exiſtence of bur Lord, 
is ſuppoſedt. | 

If you Wind it eon ventent, and ſhall contls 
nue your excellent Repoſitory, I will ſend yo 
the” account above referred to, for ſome future 
number, on the leaſt intimation that it will be 
acceptable; but having thrown out this hint, I 
am ready to think, that ſome of your learned 

readers will do it better, and I wiſh" they would | 
ſave me the trouble. 

From number 2. I can Galy ſend the ng we 
ing detached a The chief objection 
eee LY : made 
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made by Chariſtes, is founded on the difficulty 


I had myſelf acknowledged and fairly ſtated (in 


the poſtſcript to my letter of Remarks in Vol. I. 
of your Repoſitory, p. 440) and which does 
not, that I can perceive, receive any additional 
ſtrength from his repreſentation. Many things 
may be offered, if not as a perſect ſolution, at 
leaſt as great abatements of it. The notions, 
perhaps, of ſome well- meaning Arians, reſpecting 
the original dignity of our Lord, are as much 
too high, as thoſe of the Socinians are too low 
and diſparaging : Our Lord Chriſt is, indeed, 
the firſt being, next to the Supreme, but ſtill 
far inferior, and as diſtant from him as finite 
from infinity. The creation and ſupport of all 
things are aſcribed to him, but only as the in- 
ſtrument of the Moſt Higb, and under him, and 
by his appointment. What ſublime and magni- 
ficent 8 of action may be allotted to beings, 
far inferior to our Lord Chriſt, but yet no 
greater than are proportioned to the powers with 
which he hath inveſted them, who can tell? 
But to ſuppoſe that they may be very grand and 
extenſive, does not at all leſſen or detract from, 
but may rather ſerve to heighten our ideas of 
the Creator and ſupreme Lord. of all. Our no- 
tions, indeed, of theſe, viz. theſe allotted ſpheres 
ol action may exceed, and be incompatible, in 
the very nature of things, with the condition 
and rank of the moſt glorious of all created 
and dependent beings. But the power and pro- 
vince of our Lord, great as they are, may be 
magnified beyond the truth, on the imaginary 

THOR of paſſages in the New Teſtament, miſ- 
| : underſtood, 
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underſtood, and the expreſſions | relating to 
the creation and ſupport of all things by our 
bleſſed Lord, which ſeem to be abſolute and 
univerſal, may be confined to this ſyſtem, and 
ſome of them (his original dignity alone conſi- 


dered) even to this globe, by an eaſy and com- 
mon figure, at leaſt not bolder than thoſe, to which 


gentlemen of the Socinian PRE have con- ” 


tinual recourſe. 
The common and impartial Lord and Father 
of the univerſe, hath ſent this great perſonage, 
viz. his beloved ſon; into the world, to be our 
redeemer and the reſtorer of pure and uncorrup- 
ted religion: but the benefits may redound 
vally to all the ſyſtems in his boundleſs empire, 
and to all the worlds of which they are compo- 
ſed, inhabited by intelligent natures. The pro- 
ceedings of Almighty God towards us, may be 
held up for their admonition and inſtruction. 
The ſame finiſhed example of moral virtues in 
the perſon of our Lord (although this world was 
the ſcene of them) may be exhibited to them. 
And ſince, perhaps, other intelligent beings 
may fall from their integrity, and be in ſome 
reſpects liable to ſin and error, the ſame terms 
of favour and acceptance with Almighty God 
through our Lord Chriſt (though his perſonal 
miniſtry was confined to this world) may be 
poſed to them and to all. Some of theſe thoughts 


are greatly countenanced by thoſe paſſages, in 


which God's proceedings with the fallen angels 

are held up, and recommended to the ſerious 
regard of mankind, and by thoſe in which the 
extraordinary wiſdom and grace of his dealings 
withir men 0p the miniſtry of Chriſt, are repre- 


ſented 
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ſented as not beneath the notice of the higheſt 
orders. of beings, and as, in fact, the ohe of 
their attention. | 
Theſe proceedings of Almighty God mult, 
therefore, have been revealed to them, and if fo, 
why might they not to other worlds, and even 
to other ſyſtems? I proceed to ſhew at large, 
how, upon this ſtate of the caſe, an anſwer may 
be given to all his queries or objections: 
and 1a anſwer to that, in No. 1. Vol. HI: of 
your Repoſitory, page 61, line 23— 28. it is ob- 
ſerved; that the ſingle miſſion of our Lord, ap- 
pears to be ſufficient, at leaſt for any thing that 
can be ſhewn to the contrary on the Arian prin- 
Ciples, whether that miſſion be deemed neceſſary 
or expedient. And to ſuppoſe (according to this 
hypotheſis) that the method of God's proceed- 
ing with all intelligent creatures is the ſame, ſo 
far as their circumſtances are the ſame; and that 
as they have all with this reſtriction, the ſame 
laws and rules of conduct, the terms of accept- 
ance are the ſame, and that they have one and 
the ſame _law-giver and redeemer; is moſt agree- 
able to the attributes of that being, with whom 
there is no reſpect of perſons, as well as to the 
noble and beautiful ſimplicity ſo conſpicuous in 
the frame and courſe of nature, in which, all is 
reducible to a few general laws, and according to 
which, we ſee a great and endleſs variety of ef- 
fects, which are the reſult of one and the ſame 
principle, and which often flow from the ſingle 
operation of one and the ſame cauſe. There is 
one remarkable paſſage in the piece of Chariſtes 
Juſt referred to, p. 64, 65. which I muſt not 
omit. The ſubſtance of it is, that a ſtate of im- 
| ment 
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priſonment in a fleſhly tabernacle, ſubject to hu- 
man frailties and infirmities muſt, to ſo glorious 
a being as the Arians repreſent our Lord Chriſt, 
be: (as biſhop Clayton expreſſes it) a hell upon 
earth. In anſwer to this, my Remarker muſt be 
told, that he forgets the true ſtate of the caſe, 
no ſuch glorious ſpirit was thus impriſoned in 
fleſh. It was the Logos, when converted into a 
human ſoul, and ſuited, in a great meaſure, 
like ours, to the preſeht ſtate and n of 
human nature and life. 
Nevertheleſs, the conſciouſneſs and remem- 
brance which our Lord, even in that ſtate, ſtill 
retained of his former dignity, added (no doubt) 
to the humiliation and ſufferings of his life, and 
ſeems beſt to account for the extremity of his 
agonies in death, or the ſcenes immediately pre- 
ceding; which, on the Socinian ſcheme, and with- 
out taking this into our view, may be thought 
to fink his character below that of ſome other 
perſons, who ſeem to have behaved with equal 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and with greater 
intrepidity and calmneſs. If my Remarker ſhall 
object that what 1 have ſaid of the benefits of 
our Lord's miſſion redounding to all worlds, &c. 
are only ſuppoſitions, I muſt deſire him to re- 
collect, that a conſiderable part of his laſt re- 
marks, conſiſts chiefly of ſuppoſitions, or of ar- 
guments founded upon them, and the impartial 
reader muſt judge for himſelf which are * moſt 

probable. + 
From number 3. accept 3 inks which 
follow. If the doctor (Dawſon) means by his 
Remarks on my lil. 13, p. 78. of his 3 that 
this 
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this text can admit of no literal ſenſe but what 
is abſurd and contradiftory, it is anſwered, 
that this repreſentation 1s founded upon his tak 
ing it for granted, that the words o wv (& To of ao) 
ſignify, as in our tranſlation, which is in heaven, 
but J affert, that they ſhould be tranſlated which 
was. This is manifeſtly the meaning of the 
ſame words oo» John iii. 31. and if you want 
any further authority, take that of the doctor 
himſelf, who acknowledges, only two or three 
pages before, that the words ow» in John 1. 18. 
may be thus rendered, and he ſeems even to 
give the preference to this tranſlation, vid. p. 75. 
of the doctor's book upon the Logos. Now if 
this tranſlation be admitted, there is no founda- 
tion at all for the doctor's triumph over the ad- 
vocates for a literal ſenſe of the abovementioned 
text, viz. John iii. 13. Such a one occurs as is 
very eaſy and natural, at leaſt not chargeable 
with any groſs conradiftions. . I have other 
texts in which the expreſſions, coming from God, 
from the Father, coming down from heaven, refer 
to a local deſcent, or to the exiſtence of our 
Lord, prior to his incarnation, and cannot be un- 
derſtood, according to the doctor's notion, in a 
figurative ſenſe of his receiving his doctrine from 
heaven. But I ſhall only mention ſome hints 
of remarks on John xvi. 28. We may obſerve 
on the former clauſes of the text, viz. I came 
forth from the Father, and am come into the world: 
that if, according to Dr. Dawſon, they mean no 
more than that our Lord was diſtinguiſhed by 
extraordinary revelations from his God and + a- 
5 ther, 
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ther and that he was commiſſioned to publiſh 
them to the world, the particular propriety of 
the words, at the time they were ſpoken by 
our Lord, does not appear, which certainly is 
an argument (conſidering how they ſtand con- 
need) againſt taking them in this ſenſe, 
And yet, on the other hand, if any one ſhall 
think there is ſuch a propriety in them when 
taken in the juſt mentioned ſenſe (viz. that 
our Lord was a divine teacher and diſtinguiſhed 
with revelations from God) it will be no argu- 
ment for it, i. e. no argument for this ſenſe ex- 
cluſive of any other; nor any objection at all to 
ſuch a paraphraſe and explication as an Arian 
would give. Becauſe the Arian explication 
includes in it, and, of courſe, ſuppoſes the 
Socinian (viz. that our Lord's commiſſion and 
inſtructions were from heaven) only it includes 
in it a great deal more, viz. his original and 
deſcent from God, from heaven, the place of his 
moſt glorious manifeſtation ; and therefore, the 
former clauſes of the text (as abovementioned) 
taken 1 in the Arian ſenſe, not only anſwer every 

urpoſe that could be ſerved by them taken in 
Dr. Dawſon's fenſe, but they are yet more 
ſtrongly calculated for the encouragement of 
our Lord's diſciples; and again we may obſerve, 
as we might on ſome other texts, thar as the 
latter expreſſions (in it) of leaving the world and 
going to the Father, are to be literally underſtood, 
the former, which are n to them, muſt 

be taken in the ſame ſenſe. 
Bur this is not all; for the apoſtles themſelves, 
who heard theſe words of our Lord, and who 
| might, 
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might, SON underſtand him as a as Dr. 
Dawſon) himſelf, expreſsly.gdeclare, that they took 
his words in the plain and literal ſenſe. For this, 

in my apprehenſion, is the meaning of what they 
_ fay, John xvi. 29. Lo, now ſpeakeſt. thou plainly, 
and ſpealeſt no proverb. Now if, after all the 
Rev. Doctor can ſhew that the Ts clauſes. of 
John xvi. 28. viz. I came forth from the Father, 
and, Sc. muſt be taken in a figurative ſenſe; 
and that, conſe uently, no argument can be drama 
from thence for our Lord's pre-exiſtence ; 1 
will nat ſay with Old Tertullian, I adore the full- 
neſs of the ſcripture; but I admire its wonderful 
ſuppleneſs and difficulty. 1 could point out the 
inſufficiency (to ſay the leaſt) of the dofior's | 
arguments in other inſtances... 

The force of a great part of them rams up- 
on (theſe two fancies. 1. That as our Lord.was 
a mere man during his incarnation, . he could, 
therefore, never have been greater in any prior 
Kate of exiſtenge. The ſecond is, that the Ari- 
ans (who aſſert our · Lord's pre: exiſtence) muſt, 
in order to be conſiſtent with themſelves, believe 
that all his miracles were wrought, as well as other 
articles relating to his miniſtry, performed by 
the divinity (a divinity diſtinct from that of the 
Father) teſident in himſelf, in his ſtare of incar- 
nation, or that the miracles, &c. as juſt men- 
:tioned, were wrought, as ſome, I ſuppoſe, would 
expreſs it, (with equal propriety) by his own 
divinity. Unleſs theſe fancies of the doctor be 
admitted, a great part of his argumenn falls o 
the ground. 

Now I ny them both; and if the doctor 


will be kind * to prove them, I will be 
| | bold 
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bold to ſay, that, of all his pieces, this will ever 


be regarded as the moſt glorious monument of 
his grnivs. | 


— 
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GENTLEMEN, | 


o the remarks which I have abeady ſent 
you, on the Harmony of the Evangeliſts, 
pleaſe to add the following: 


Of the inſults which Fe 5 received at . 
bouſ of the Higb- Prieſt. 


Luke ſpeaks of the denial of Pins and the 
inſults which Jeſus received at the houſe of the 
High-Prieſt, as preceding the aſſembly of the 
chief prieſts to examine him, and his confeſſion 
that he was the Chriſt, This aſſembly and exa- 
mination, he ſays, were when it was day, xxii. 
66. Matthew expreſsly ſays, that the inſults 
were after his examination, xxvi. 67. Indeed, 
both Matthew xxvii. 1. and Mark xv. 1. ſpeak 
of an aſſembly of the chief prieſts when it was 
day; but this was after his examination, and was 


only for the purpoſe of conſulting among them= . 


felves in what manner they ſhould ger their ſen- 
tence put in execution; and therefore they make 

no mention of Jeſus being brought before them 
at that time. The reſolution which they came to 
at this ſecond meeting, was to carry Jeſus bound 
to Pilate, which they did immediately. 

No. IV. Vol, III. g 8 
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IN; Of the circumſtances attending Peter U denial 


of Jeſus. © 


There is a pretty confiderable variation in 
the accounts which the different evangeliſts give 
of the circumſtances attending Peter's denial of 
Chriſt. According to Matthew, our Lord told 
Peter, that before the cock crew, he ſhould 
deny him thrice, xxvi. 34. And he repreſents 
him as denying him three times diſtinctly, be- 
fore the cock crew; the two firſt times at the 
interrogation of two different women, and laftly, 
of thoſe who were ſtanding by, xxvi. 6g—75. 

Mark fays, that our Lord told Peter, that 
before the cock crew twice he ſhould deny 'him 
thrice, xiv. 13. And he repreſents the firſt 
cock crowing after the firſt denial. The two 
firſt denials, according to this evangeliſt, were 

occaſioned by the interrogations of the ſame 
woman, and the third by that of the ſtanders- 
by, xiv. 66-72, 

Luke, like Matthew, ton chat Chriſt 10d 
Peter, that before the cock crew he ſhould deny 
him thrice, xxii. 34. but he repreſents the 
firſt denial only as occaſioned by the interroga- 
tion of a woman, and the ſecond and third at 
that of two different men. He alſo mentions 
the circumſtance of our Lord's Jooking at Peter 
after the crowing of the cock, as if that alone 
had not been ſufficient to awaken his recollection, 
xxli. 25—62, 

John ſays, that Jeſus told Peter, that beſore 
the cock crew he ſhould deny him thrice, xiii. 38. 

and he lays that the firſt denial was at the inte- 


| rogation | 
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rogation of a woman who kept the door, on his 
entrance (for it is mentioned before the fire is 
ſpoken of) the ſecond time at that of ſeveral 
perſons who were warming themſelves, and the 
third time at that of a. relation of the man whoſe 
ear was cut off, and who alledged that he had 
ſeen Peter in the garden. | 

It ſeems probable that Matthew and John, 
who heard Jeſus, and who were preſent when 
Jeſus foretold the denial of Peter, have given 
the true account with reſpect to the number of 
cock crowings, and that the ſecond crowing of 
the cock was an addition, which the jingle of /wice 
and tbrice might, perhaps, recommend to thoſe - 
perſons from whom Mark (who, was not preſent) . 
| had his account. Matthew and John, however, 
differ with reſpect to the perſons who interroga- 
ted Peter. Matthew alſo mentions no interro- 
gation till after the inſults which Jeſus met with; 
and yet having probably heard ſomething of his 
being interrogated at the door, he ſpeaks of his 
going to the door afterwards, and being then 
interrogated the ſecond time. The account of 
John, who was in the houſe at the time, may 
certainly be depended upon as the moſt exact, 
eſpecially as he had ſeen thoſe of the other 
evangeliſts. John makes no mention of Chriſt's 
looking on Peter; and, indeed, it is not very 
probable that the chief prieſts were aſſembled 
either in the ſame place where the ſervants were 
making a fire, or in any room from whence 
they could be ſeen by the ſcrvantayy at the com- 


mon hearth. e 
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3. Of the circumſtances which attended _—_ 
reſurrection of Jęſus. . 


Much has been written by ſeveral modern 
divines, on the harmony of the different ac- 
counts which are given by the four evangeliſts, 
of the circumſtances attending the reſurrection 
of Chriſt; and 1 believe it may be poſſible to 
draw up a narrative, which ſhall comprize all 
the different accounts, and be conſiſtent with 
itſelf ; but to me it is evident, that if the differ- 
ent writers had had exactly the fame ideas of the 
circumſtances attending that event, they would 
not have written 48, they have done concern- 
ing it. 5 555 
Matthew ſays, xxviii. 1, &c. that Mary 


Magdalene and the other Mary went, at the 


break of day, to ſee the ſepulchre, but an angel 
had rolled away the ſtone, and ſat upon it. 
This angel bade them tell the diſciples, that 
Jeſus was riſen from the dead; and as they 
were making haſte to deliver that meſſuage, e- 
ſus himſelf appeared to them, and they fell 
down and held him by the feet, but he bade 
them go and tell his diſciples to meet him in 
Galilee. 1 
Ml.ark fays, xvi. 1, &c. that, at fun riſe, 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, 
and Salome, going to anoint the body of 
Jeſus, found the ſepulchre open; and go- 
ing in, ſaw a young man fitting on the 
right hand, who told them that Jeſus was 
riſen, and bade them tell his diſciples to 
- | meet 
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meet him in Galilee. Afterwards this evange- 
liſt informs us that, Jeſus, having riſen early in 
the morning, appeared firſt to Mary Magdalene, 
who went and informed the diſciples,” but was 
not believed by them. 
Luke ſays, xxiv. 1, &c. that many women 
who had followed Jeſus from Galilee, and 
others with them, going with ſpices, found the 
ſtone rolled away; and going into the ſepul- 
chre found not the body of Jeſus; and that 
while they were in doubt, two men ſtood by 
them, who ſaid that he was riſen; and that 
they went and told the diſciples, who did not 
believe them; but that Peter ran to the ſepul- 
chre, and bkeug the grave clothes, wondered 
very much. 
John, who is the moſt circunatiantial i in his 
ſays, xx. I, &c. that while it was 
yet dark, Mary Magdalene went to the ſepul- 
chre; and upon ſeeing the ſtone taken away, 
ran to inform Peter and John. Upon this, 
theſe two diſciples ran to the place, and finding 
the clothes only, returned; but that Mary, who 
ſtood without, and wept, on looking into the 
ſepulchre, ſaw two angels, ſitting one at the 
head, and the other at the feet where the body 
had laid; and while ſhe. was aſking them con- 
cerning che body, Jeſus himſelf appeared to 


her, and bade her go anne 


he was riſen. 

To me it appears not very Far to ſappoſe 
that theſe different accounts were written by 
perſons who had preciſely the ſame ideas of the 
Events, and of the order of them; but the va- 
=P rations 
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friations are ſuch, that it is not worth the while 


of any friend of chriſtianity to take pains to 
reconcile them. After conſidering and com- 
paring all theſe accounts, my own ideas of, the 
affair are as follows. e JOU 
The ſtone was rolled tom the ſepulchre, 
Jeſus: roſe, and the guard were diſperſed, ſome 
time before day-break.- Preſently after, the wo- 
men came with their ſpices, intending to em- 
balm the body; but recollecting that the ſtone 
was too large for them to remove, they were at 
a loſs what to do, when they were ſurpriſed to 
find it already rolled away, and the body gone. 
Being exceedingly aſtoniſned at this, they diſ- 
perſed themſelves to different places, to inform 
the diſciples of what they had ſeen; for it is not 
at all probable, that, in their preſent. ſtare of 
fear and conſternation,” they were all together. 
Mary Magdalene went to Peter and John, who 
immediately ran to the ſepulchre, followed by 
Mary herſelf; who probably arrived there, the 
ſecond time, before theſe two diſciples had left 
the place, but ſtaying longer than they did, 
and looking into the ſepulchre, after they were 
gone, ſhe law firſt N ge two "angels, _ 1 

Jjeſus himſelf. 15 
By this Sine: it is ; probable, that 1 of his 
diſciples were gone together, in conſequence of 
the news they had heard, when Mary joined 
them, and informed them that ſhe had ſeen 
Jeſus himſelf, but they gave no credit to her. 
Some time the ſame day, when the diſciples 
were ſeparated, Jeſus 'appeared to 'Peter alone, 
how reg * 34. _ ou this, probably aſſem- 
bled 
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bled as many of the diſciples as he could, to in- 
form them of it; but Thomas was out of the - 
Way. After the appearance of Peter, our Lord 
joined the two diſciples who were going to Em- 
maus, and diſcovered himſelf to them; upon 
which they immediately returned to Jeruſflett 
and going to the place where the diſciples were 
aſſembled, were informed by them that Jeſus 
had appeared to Peter; and while they were 
giving an account of the manner, in which he 
had made himſelf known to them alſo, Jeſus 
himſelf appeared to them, and eat with them. 
Thomas being informed of this, would not 
believe; but that day fevennight, Jeſus appear- 
ed to them when Thomas was preſent, ' and was 
fully ſatisfied. ' After this, all the diſciples went 
to Galilee, where Jeſus was ſeen by them, and 
the other diſciples, many of whom reſided in 
Galilee; and returning to Jeruſalem, he aſcend- 
ed to heaven in the preſence of many of them, 
from the Mount of Olives. 
1 rake it for granted, that John — not 
have given ſo circumſtantial an account, as he 
has done of the manner in which the reſurrec- 


tion was firſt notified, if it had not been for the 


ſake of being more exact than the other evan- 
geliſts had been. I have, therefore, followed 
his account, and think that the variations in the 
other evangeliſts, which cannot be eaſily recon- 
ciled with it, muſt be aſcribed to their being 
miſinformed, and miſtaken concerning them. 
But they are things of no moment; ſo that the 
variations with reſpect to them, ſerve to make 
> 15 the 
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the general account of the reſurrection the more 
and not the 4% credible. 

All the evangeliſts, except John, repreſent 
he women as having ſeen the viſion of angels 


before any of them had been with the apoſtles, 


but the account which John gives, makes the 


diſcovery of the reſurrection more gradual and 
| pleaſing. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the 


manner in which they deſcribe this viſion is re- 
markably different. 


I almoſt think that Ts had no 3 of 


Chriſt being ſeen by the diſciples in Galilee ; 


for he not only takes no notice of any meſ- 

age from the angels to that purpoſe, but, in 
l interview which he ſpeaks 2 Jeſus having 
with the diſciples on the evening of the ſame 
day, he repreſents him as commanding them 70 
ftay in the city of Jeruſalem, till they ſhould be 


indued with power from on high. The ſame 


account he alſo gives, Acts i. 4. and then im- 
mediately ks to the hiſtory of the aſcen- 
00 dan og: owes pf Olives, 
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T othe Editors of the Theological Repoſi tory. 
| GENTLEMEN, | 


7 be few following thoughts on the remaining dice 


tions of Paulinus, in your laſt number, from Page 
11g 55 are ſubmitted to yaur diſcretion, y 
Seer your ver humble aner 
Wat e e 34] W. W. | 
ULINUS Fg is. not BR wm he far, 
chat ſome. part of the 68th Pſalm. does not 
refer 20. the kingdom of the Meſſiah in the latter 
days; and why, then, not the 18th verſe, 
which he ſeems to object againſt? Thou haſt 
| aſcended on bigh, thou haſt led captivity captive, 
thou baſt received gifts for men; for the rebellious 
| alſo, that the Lord God might dwell among ſt them, 
Who ſo properly received gifts for men as Chriſt 
after his aſcenſion? And is not he prophetically 
ſtiled by Iſaiah, dub, God is with us; the 
auxiliary verb is being often underſtood in theſe 
ſhort ſignificative titles given in ſcripture to 
things, altars, perſons, or communities. 80 
np MM Fehovah is our TJuſtifier, a name 
given prophetically by Jeremiah to the city 
Jeruſalem, Jer. xxxiii. 16. and to, Iſrael, or the 
people, ch. xxiii.'6. the relative 75 in this place, 
as well as win the other, I am perſuaded, refers 
to the nearer antecedent, and not to the remote 
one, the Branch, as it is commonly underſtood. 
Both prophecies relate to the ſame event, to the 
goſpel times, and are but a repetition the one 
5 the other. St. Paul ſeems plain to allude 
to 


% Ae en 


to this name, Rom. viii. . and has Eve 
literally tratiflated it Orot o ds. £ 
As to Heb. ii. 11. I neither, can nor need; I 
think, give a better account than what. Mr. 
Pierce fl done in his e and notes on 
the place. wn n . 
With fegard to Heb. iv. 7=9. 1 can ſee no 
room at all for an objection. Ts day, if Je will 
hear hi voice, ſays the Pſalmiſt, harden not your 
hearts like your fathers, &c. unto whom God 2 
in bis grub, | they ſhall not enter into my . 
The Plain teanin of which is, harden not your 
hearts, »deſt God likewiſe fwear in his wrath that 
vo ſhall' not enter into his reſt; which muſt 
mean a reſt that then ſtill remained for the 
good people among them, who had long ſinee 
already entered intò the earthly Canaan; as the 
| auchor to the Hebrews himſelf obſerves. 
As to St. Paul's argument, by which 15 
checks the forwardneſs of ſome women at that 
ber in Taq fo egy” to "ivy Anda on ; 
Pautinas has Sine! to the modeſt and beer of | 
that ſex to Judge, for 1 Og no flaw in the 
Mode, « : 
In anſwer 70 Paulinus Wie Ron to Rech 
vii. 1—6. I refer him to what Mr. Locke and 
Dr. Taylor have largely offered on the place: 
and as to St. Paul's ane to e Pierce 
_— Gall iv. 296 37, 02% Om 
| 1 204. As we Chriſtians are inltäatech 
or ſignified to be initiated into Chriſt, as bis 
| diſciples, by baptiſm, and confirmed ſuch | in the 
on wo — ſo were the Iſraelites to Moſes; 


as 
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as their prophet and leader, by thoſe grand mi- 
racles ſpecified ; and the rock, whoſe miraculous 
waters followed them, might well repreſent Chriſt 
the fountain of living waters, and might be de- 
figned to repreſent him.” Where, then, is the 
Wrche of this writer's ſaying, bat Rock was 
Chriſt, any more than our Saviour's ſaying, this 
Bread is my Body? Our Saviour, as well as 
St. Paul, often refers to a ſpiritual and more 
glorious ſenſe of ſeveral paſſages in the Old 
Teſtament, as well as of his own ſpeeches couched 
in the letter. The words tbat I ſpeak unto you; 
they are ſpirit and they are life. He explained 
theſe things, firſt or laſt, to his diſciples, bur the 
veil remained on the heart of the obſtinate un- 
believing Jews, and does ſo to this day. | 
I conſider Rom. viii. 26, 27. as a beautiful 
deſcription of that loſs a pious mind may be at 
what to pray for, when yet his heart is warm 
with inward devotion towards God; which 


happy frame of mind is known to God, proceeds 


from him, and will be anſwered by him in a 
better manner than the devout perſon can ex- 
preſs or conceive. This may often be the caſe 
of a good perſon in trouble or lowneſs of ſpirits, 
and was perhaps the caſe of our Saviour himſelf 
when in his agony in the garden. 

As to all that follows, page 206, Sec. 1 ob- 
ſerve, that ever ſo great variety of. figures, al- 
luſions, and compariſons by which the death of 
Chriſt, or the union betwixt him and his follow- 
ers are repreſented, may each agree in ſome cir- 
cumſtance or other, and compariſons are never 
deer, ee to run upon all four. The * 
Softer. an 
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and eaſtern language borders very much upon 

_ ancient hieroglyphic way of writing (perhaps 
took its riſe from it) and may not ſuit with the 
_ over-ſtrained delicacy or nicety of modern criti- 
ciſm in theſe colder climates. The true ſcripture 
critie ſhould, in his Imagination, remove himſelf 
about 700 leagues ſouth-eaſt in ſituation, and 

| ſeventeen or twenty centuries back in time. 
Suppoling, after all, there was uot the vtmoſt 
ſyliogittical accuracy in ſome of St. Paul's argu- 
ments, in the ſenſe in which we are liable, at 
this diſtance, to take them; it would not I ap- 
prehend, at all impeach either his inſpiration, 

his ſincerity, or his good ſenſe; and ee 
4 believe, W ſo too. | 


II 
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GENTLEMEN, 


7 you think the following attempt to explain the 
meaning of 1 Peter v. 8. worth your attention, 
you will be ſo good as to FO. it in your * L. 
work. 


HE apoſtle begins this epiltle with urg- 

ing motives to the ſtrangers (the converts 
from idolatry to chriſtianity) to whom he ad- 
dreſſes it, to induce them, with ſteadineſs and 
an humble confidence in God, to ſupport them- 
ſelves under any perſecutions they might-at pre- 
ſent ſuffer, or were expoſed to on account of 
their chriſtian profeſſion. Then, after preſcrib- _ 
ing to them rules for their * conduct as 

| members 
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members of the civil ſtate, and towards each 
other as chriſtians, at the cloſe of his epiſtle he _ 
returns to the ſubject with which he firſt ſet out: 
Be clothed (ſays he) with humility, for God refiteth 
the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. Hum- 
ble yourſeves, therefore, under tbe mighty band of 
God, that he may exalt you in due time; caſting 
all your care upon him, for he careth for you. Be 


ſober; be vigilant : becauſe your adverſary the 


devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about ſeeking 
whom he may devour. Whom reſiſt ſteadfaſi in the 
faith, knowing that the ſame affiittions are accom- 
pliſhed in your brethren that are in the world But 
the God of all grace, who hath called us unto bis 
eternal glory by Chriſt Jeſus, after that ye have 
ſuffered a while, make you perfect, fabhſp, ſrengthen, 
ſettle you. 

The eighth verſe, as it ſtands in our tranſlation, 
ſeems to have no connection with the ſubject on 
which the apoſtle is. evidently writing, viz. the 

perſecutions they were expofed to, in common 

with their brethren in other parts of the world, 

on account of their faith in Chriſt. But a little 
attention to the original will, I think, eaſily clear 

up this matter. The words as they ſtand there 

are, ver. 8. Nnbars, Ypnyopnoate, ori o avridizo; upwy 
| GraBonog, we N op bolaevo, rere. oro TIVE KATATIN. 
The obvious tranſlation of which is, © Be ſober 
or cautious, be vigilant, becauſe the adverſary, 
your accuſer, like a roaring lion, walketh about, 
ſeeking whom he may devour.” The word 
| avridzo; may either mean in general, in this place, 
any perſons who were, at that time, active in 
bringing chriſtians, by their acculations, before 

: courts 
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courts of judicature; or, perhaps, Nero may 


| particularly be alluded to ; ſince the firſt perſe- 


cution againſt the chriſtians begun (in conſe- 
quence of a falſe accuſation againſt them, as 
being concerned in burning the city) *A.D. 65. 
and of Nero, 11. And this epiſtle is ſuppoſed, 
by Dr. Benſon, to have been written about the 
year 67. c 

Had the meaning of che apoſtle been what 
the common tranſlation conveys to us, inſtead of 
o arri uog uhu JiaBoncs, &c. the original would have 
been avlidixo; d o dag, &C. where the article 0 
is transferred from avriJmog to Nagobos; but as all 
the manuſcripts agree in placing it before avridno;, 
the common grammarical conſtruction will na- 


turally lead us to apply vey to %aBoa inſtead of 


avTIOKO. 
am ſurprized that this interpretation has 


eſcaped the notice of all the commentators on 
this epiſtle who have fallen in my way, but par- 
ticularly the learned Dr. Benſon : who, though 
he evidently does not underſtand it in the com- 
monly- received ſenſe; yet does not appear to 
me to have entered entirely into the meaning of 


the apoſtle i in this place. 


gm primum correpti (Chriftiani) qui fatebantur, 
deinde indicio eorum multitudo ingens, haud perinde in 
crimine incendn, quam odio humani generis, convicti ſunt, 
Tac. Ann. lib. 15. par. 44. And the whole tenor of this 


epiſtle ſeems to 1ndicate, that it was written either durin 
the time, or ſoon after ſome perſecution of the chriſtians. 5 
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GunrLEMEN, 


FO. my former obſervations o on o Cribs 8 agony 
in the garden, tending to prove that he 
bloody ſweat was a natural phenomenon, the 
effect of great mental agitation, pleaſe ro add 
the following facts. 5 

A criminal, in ſome part of Italy, a aſt 
in perfect health, was ſeized with extreme terror 
on being ſentenced to die, and ſweat blood fo 
very profuſely, that, if I recolle& aright, he 
died before he could be got to the place of ex- 
ecution. A friend of mine, who mentioned 
this fact to me, promiſed to ſend me a particu- 
Jar account of it, with the proper authorities ; 
but not arriving in time, I am obliged to men- 
tion it only in general. If the firſt volume of 
this work be reprinted, I will endeavour to pro- 
cure his account. 

Mr. Samuel Taylor, of Rochdale in Lanca- 
ſhire, a perſon. of a fair ſkin, and rather deli- 
cate vane ee having been for ſome time in 
a declining way, being told by his apothecary, 
whom he interrogated on the ſubject, that he 
was near death, of which he had not been ap- 
prehenſive, was ſeized with an univerſal tremor 
and. terror of mind, during which he ſweared 
moſt profuſely, and blood was perceived to 
iſſue from three places in his forehead, A per- 
ſon who fat up with him and his ſervant, in or- 
der to ſatisfy themſelves concerning this extra- 
ordinary circumſtance, without alarming him, 

| os 
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wiped his face with a clean white handkerchief, 
and examined it at their leiſure. In about half 
an hour Mr. Taylor perfectly recovered him- 
ſelf, and died with great compoſure. This 
was in 1769. A relation of Mr. Taylor's, who 
ſaw the place from which the blood had iſſued, 
which, he ſays, were orifices of the bigneſs of 
large pins' heads, gave me this information, 
with leave to make it public, in confirmation 
of the obſervations in the Repoſitory. 


CLEMENS. 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


HREE volumes of this work being 

| now completed, it is thought proper to 
make a pauſe in the publication. One princj- 
pal reaſon for this, it is frankly acknowledged, 
is the little demand there has been for it, on 
which account the publiſher has by no means 
been indemnified. It is hoped, however, that 
when the firſt volume ſhall be reprinted (for 
want of which many perſons have been diſ- 
couraged from purchaſing the ſucceeding vo- 
lumes) the ſale will go on better, which will 
encourage the director to reſume the publi- 
cation; and therefore the friends and the chief 
contributors to this work are deſired not to loſe 
ſight of it, or to intermit any of the ſtudies and 
inquiries in which they may have been engaged 
with a view to it. Notice will be given in the 
public papers whenever the ſcheme is revived. 


Theſe 


The Concluſion. oF 
Theſe three volumes muſt be allowed to con- 
tain many truly original, and exceedingly valu- 


able tracts, tending to illuſtrate ſeveral very in- 
tereſting ſubjects of theological inquiry, eſpe- 


cially the controverſies relating to the doctrine 
of atonement, the pre- exiſtence of Chriſt, and 
the inſpiration of the ſcriptures; and the laſt 
of theſe queſtions has been examined not fo 
much in the way of general argument, as by the 


allegation of ſuch faFs relating to compoſition of 


the books of the New Teſtament, as cannot but 
have the greateſt weight in determining the con- 
troverſy one way or the other. Alſo, excluſive 
of ſuch general queſtions as theſe, it muſt be 
allowed by the moſt prejudiced, that theſe three 


volumes contain many ingenious and happy 


illuſtrations of ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, 


which have no relation to any particular contro- 


verſy. 

That the work has been conducted with the 
utmoſt fairneſs and impartiality, with reſpect to 
thoſe perſons who have ſent papers to it, the 


contents themſelves will, in ſome meaſure, prove; 


and with reſpect to what has not appeared in 
public, the director may venture to aſſert his 
impartiality, without the leaſt apprehenſion of its 
being controverted hy any perſon whatever. 


That the readers of the Repoſitory may have an 


opportunity of ſatisfying themſelves in ſome 


meaſute on this ſubject (which is of the greateſt 


conſequence with reſpect to their confidence in 
him on any future occaſion) he thinks proper 


to declare, that his own ſignatures have been 


CLeMens, LIBERTUs and Paviinus, and no 
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other. Now any perſon concerned may eaſily 
examine whether the director of this publication 
has availed himſelf of his ſituation, to ſuppreſs 
any thing that has been ſent to him contrary 
to the ſentiments advanced under thoſe charac- 
ters. He has even cloſed the work without 
taking that opportunity of making any reply to 
what has been advanced- againſt his particular 
opinions, becauſe thoſe who have called them 
in queſtion would not have it in their power to 
reply again. Indeed he has, on this account, 
very ſeldom animadverted upon any papers 
whatever. He thinks himſelf particularly oblig- 
ed to W. W. for the pains he has taken to 
examine the papers ſigned PauLinus, and ac- 
Knowledges that, in ſeveral reſpects, he has re- 
ceived much ſatisfaction from his ingenious re- 
marks, though he doth not think that he hath 
removed all the difficulties.. He forbears, how- 
ever, to be particular, becauſe he could not be 
ſo without taking an unfair advantage. | 

Though the director of this work does not, 
by any means, think it incumbent upon him to 
_ anſwer the queſtions, and ſolve the difficulties ' 
which are propoſed in the courſe of it, he thinks 
it may be of ſome uſe to cloſe this part of the 
undertaking, with endeavouring to ſatisfy three of 
his correſpondents, whoſe queſtions are of ſome 
conſequence ; and it will be the eaſier for him 
to do it, becauſe he finds, upon examination, 
that they are not altogether new. 

A correſpondent, whoſe ſignature is Q. Vol. 2. 
p. 194. thinks that great ſervice would be done 
to the cauſe of chriſtianity, if a z ſimple and clear 

| prot 
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proof were given, that the three fainkwer goſpels, 
and the book of Acts, were written before the 
deſtruftion of Jeruſalem. Now with reſpect to 
this, it may be obſerved, that we have all the 
evidence that is ever required in ſimilar caſes, 
viz. the unanimous teſtimony of thoſe who 
wrote neareſt to the times, in which thoſe books 
were publiſhed, and ſuch internal characters as 
are not liable to any ſuſpicion. It is highly 
probable, for inſtance, that Luke, who has 
given us ſo particular a hiſtory of the proceed- 
ings of the apoſtle Paul, would have given an 
account of his death alſo, if he had writen ſo 
late; but the laſt tranſaction which is mentioned 
in the book of Acts, 1 is St. Paul's confinement at 
Rome, in the reign of Nero, A. D. 62, or 63; 
and his goſpel was evidently written before the 
book of Acts. Beſides, none of the early advo- 
cates of chriſtianity have ever mentioned the 
lateneſs of theſe publications; and it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that they would have omitted ſo ob- 
vious an argument of their want of authen- 
ticity. Can it be imagined, for inſtance, that 
the three former evangeliſts could have given 
ſo particular a prophecy, as they had done of 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem after ihe event, 
and have eſcaped animadverſion. Luke's ſay- 


ing, by way of parentheſis, in his account of 


the ſigns which were to precede that cataſtrophe, 
he that readeth let him underſtand, very naturally 
. Intimates that, in his apprehenſion, ſome of 
thoſe ſigns were taking place, at the time of his 
writing, and ſeem to imply an admonition to 
all chriſtians, to give proper attention to them. 
On 
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On the other hand, John, ate confeſſedly 
wrote aſter the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, has 
not recorded any of the prophecies relating to 
it, they having been ſufficiently mentioned by 
others, and being then accompliſned. 
Pyrrho, Vol. 2. p. 468. will probably find 
ſatisfaction with reſpect to his difficulty in Dr. 
Benfon's hiſtory of the planting of chriſtianity, 
Vol. 1. p. 203, ſecond edition. He there 
obſerves, that, in the fecond century, Juſtin 
Martyr conſidered Damaſcus. as belonging to 
Arabia, and therefore he thinks that, though 
the Romans conquered Damaſcus under Pom- 
pey, and there is no mention of its being re- 
ſtored; yet that Aretas, being ſtill king of 
Arabia, of which Damaſcus was a part, held 
that city, together with the reſt of his dominions 
as a dependent and tributary Prince. 
I would inform our correſpondent N. F. Vol. 2. 
p. 472. that according to Dr. Lightfoot (ſee 
his works, Vol. 2. p. 400.) the Jews ſpeak of 
Mary as the davghter oft Heli; and if Frag Luke 
has given the proper and natural deſcent of 
Jeſus; whereas Matthew has given what the 
Jews, who judged by appearances, would have 
called his pedigree. Beſides, if we conſider the 
uſual ſtile and manner of writing genealogies 
among the Jews, we ſhall peceive that Luke 
did not mean to ſay that Joſeph: was the ſon of 
Heli, but that Jeſus was deſcended from him. 
For Jeſus, as the ſame Dr. Lightfoot obſerves, 
is the proper antecedent to all the terms in the 
pedigree, even to the laſt, the on of God. 


In fact, * the meaning of Luke is, 
that 


— 


Te ac „ 


that Jade (who was the ſuppoſed fon of Joſeph) 
was deſcended from Heli, from Matthat, from 
Levi, from Melchi, &c. and from God. This 
is not advanced without the authority of a ſimi- 
lar inſtance; for in Geneſis xxxvi. 2. Aholibamah, 
is called the daughter of Anab, the daughter of Zi. 
beon; whereas, in fact, Anah was the ſon of Zi- 
beon ; and conſequently it is Aholibamah who 
is here called the daughter of Zibeon, as be- 
ing deſcended from him. It is plain from verſe 
24, 25. of the ſame chapter, that Anah was a 
8 8 the father of Aholibamah. 


END OF VOLUME THE THIRD. 
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